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The Epright Machine for Making 
Boiler Stays from Bars. 


{n automatic machine for producing boiler stays 
from the bar has been designed by A. W. Epright, scale 
inspector of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Altoona, Pa. 
The leading feature of the machine is to be found in 
the combination, in a bolt cutting machine, of success- 
ively acting cutting devices, one acting to cut down the 
body of the rod to be threaded, another cutting the 
threads at each side of the cut down portion, and a third 
cutting the finished bolt from the rod. 

At the top of the frame are parallel guides, upon 
which the tool holding head is adjustably secured, and 
upon which the frame supporting the chuck clutch 
slides. 

A supplemental frame which supports the sleeve bear- 
ing of the feed shaft is also adjustably secured on these 
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movement of the cam, release the rod and again grip it 
when moved in the opposite direction. This 
operated by a depending lever, which is acted on at 
proper intervals by the dogs L / attached to the disk K. 
his disk, ijike the other selecting devices on the ma 
chine, is secured to the shaft I. At times this shaft 
moves at different speeds, this being accomplished by 
changing the speed of the shaft which drives this one. 
On the shaft I' are the disks K. K’, K’, &c. As ex 
plained, the first actuates the friction feed device. The 
second, K', moves the sliding clutch, while K* moves the 
clutch ring. The next disk is provided with four dogs, 
the action of one pair being to move the clutch ring to 
engaging position, and in the other direction for release. 
The other pair of dogs move it in the opposite direction 
for engagement and back to the neutral position. The 
disk K* also has two pairs of dogs. One pair moves a 
clutch to engage the belt wheel and to disengage it, 
while the other pair brings into action the gear along 


cam 18 
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guides. A sleeve driven by the gear B’, Fig. 3, is sup 
ported in suitable bearings. This sleeve has no longi- 


tudinal movement. Fitted in the sleeve is the hollow 
feed shaft C, which is keyed to turn with the sleeve and 
is free to move longitudinally. To the outer end of the 
shafe is secured the head C?, which moves in guides by 
means of a feed screw. At the inner end of the hollow 
shaft is a second head, D™, as shown in Fig. 5. This 
earries the clutch, which is shown in section’ in Fig. 7. 
Moving in a bearing formed in the head is a sleeve, D*, 
formed with a conical face oppositely inclined to that 
of the stationery head. The jaws D® lie between the 
conical faces, so that when the movable head is moved 
toward the stationary head the jaws will be pressed 
toward the center to grip the bar passing between. 
When moved in the opposite direction the jaws relax 
their grip and permit the rod to move freely. This de 
vice is adjustable to rods of different diameters. rhe 
hollow feed shaft C, and through it the chuck clutch, is 


actuated by the gearing shown in Figs. 3 and 4. The 
rod is fed through the hollow sleeve by a_ gripping 


mechanism driven by the sprocket wheel G. A wedge 
shaped cam actuates the gripping rolls, which, at one 


FOR MAKING 


BOILER STAYS 
side the belt pulley. The next disk operates the sleeve 
O of the clutch H® through the levers Q, Q'. The disk 
IX’ controls the chuck clutch at the end of the shaft C, 
already mentioned. The cutting dies are brought into 
action by the disk K’, while the last disk controls the 
cutting down mechanism. 

The cutting tools and their actuating devices are car- 
ried in the main head R, Fig. 5, which is adjustably 
supported in guides. The lower portion of the head is 


made with two slotted openings, R*, Fig. 6, through 
which extends a shaft, 7°. Threaded perforations are 
formed through the opposite walls of the head, and 


open into the upper part of chambers containing the 
wheels shown. The dies holding slides are shown at T°. 
On the back of the guide R are guides in which move 
the slides S', supporting the cutting down tool, the in- 
ward movement of which is adjustable. The thread cut- 
ting dies, like the cutting down tool, are normally drawn 
outward by springs and are forced inward to cutting 
position by suitable mechanism. 
Operation. 
Immediately after the cutting off of a bolt from the 
end of the rod the first disk brings the friction rolls 
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into action to feed the bar forward through the chuck 
clutch, which has been opened immediately after the 
severance of the bolt, until it strikes the stop J°, which 
is in its operative position by this time. The bar being 
in this position, the proper cam acts upon the chuck 
clutch, so that it will close down upon the bar and grip 
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League, and since that time the members of this league 
have been actively at work in promoting a favorable 
sentiment toward reciprocity. The meeting just held at 
Chicago is an outgrowth of the movement set on foot in 
Kansas and represents a much broader constituency. 
The attendance comprised manufacturers and others 


freesert Pirit 


Fig. 2. 


Figs. 2 and 3 Together Make Up a Side Elevation, 
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it firmly to the hollow feed rod C, after which the wedge 
shaped cam acting on the friction wheels is again thrust 
in, so as to press the wheels outward out of contact with 
the bar. The bar is now in position to be operated upon, 
and the hollow shaft C is moved outward at the proper 
speed for the cutting down operation to be performed 
on the center of the bolt. The cutting down tool is then 
retracted, as is also the bolt, but at increased speed. 
When the bolt has reached the proper position the 
threading dies are closed down and the rod is fed 
forward while being threaded. The dies again operate 
upon the rear end of the bolt. The cutting off tool is 
then brought into action to sever the bolt from the 
rod. 


$$ —___ 


Reciprocity Agitation in the West. 


The movement in favor of reciprocity, which received 
a setback as a result of the deliberations of the Na- 
tional Reciprocity Convention at Washington last No- 
vember, has by no means been abandoned. The feeling 
in favor of establishing better commercial relations with 
foreign countries through this policy is particularly 
strong in the West. That the agitation will be con- 
tinued, and that it will be conducted with considerable 
energy, is shown by the action taken at a meeting held 
in Chicago last week by representatives of manufactur- 
ing and general business interests, called together by 
Governor Stanley of Kansas, Some three months since 
Governor Stanley called a meeting in Topeka, which re- 
sulted in the formation of the Western Reciprocity 


representing a number of States, including Eastern as 
well as Western sections of the country. The Chicago 
convention adopted the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the doctrine that there should be no modifica 
tion of the tariff which involves any injury to any home indus- 
try permits each industry to be sole judge whether such modi- 
fication will cause injury, prevents all reform in existing trade 
laws, however beneficial to the people in general such reform 
would be, and subordinates the interests of the many to that of 
the few, in place of which we propose broad, liberal commercial 
regulations beneficial to the people of the whole country. 

Resolved, That the reciprocal treaties negotiated by Minister 
Kasson, under the direction and with the approval of President 
McKinley, should be promptly ratified as beneficial to the inter- 
ests of the people of this country, and that further treaties 
along the same lines ought to be negotiated with the nations. 

Resolved, That no matter what may be done with reciprocity 
treaties with other countries, a liberal treaty should be promptly 
negotiated with Cuba, which is virtually a ward of the United 
States, the present duties on Cuban products being unjustly 
much higher than the average duties on the products of other 
countries. 

Resolved, finally, That the interests of an active minority 
should not prevail over those of a passive majority, and that in 
making tariff and reciprocal treaties with other nations the in- 
terests of American industries and of the American people as 
a whole ought to be considered. 

For the purpose of conducting the agitation in favor 
of reciprocity, an organization was formed to be named 
the National Reciprocity League, whose membership 
will consist of all persons in favor of its objects and 
willing to pay a membership fee of $2 a year to create a 
publicity fund for the publication and circulation of lit- 
erature of the organization. Governor Stanley was 
elected president and A. B. Hulit of Topeka secretary. 
H. C. Staver was made chairman of the Board of Di- 
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rectors, Whose membership includes such representative 
men as G. Watson French of the Republic Lron & Steel 
Company, James Deering of the Deering 
Company, A. B. Farquhar of York, Pa., 
way of New York. 
Another convention, to 


Harvester 
and S. R. Callo- 


which 


representatives 


from 


IRON 


AGE. 3 
be crowned with success, The belief was expressed that 
the present condition of very great domestic prosperity 
has only temporarily lessened interest in this subject 
manufacturers, but that existing 
should not be permitted to interfere with a movement 
which will be productive of great benefit to the business 


among conditions 









Fig. 5. 


THD 


all industries will be invited, will probably be called 
during the summer. The proceedings of the convention 
just held comprised, in addition to the organization of 
the new league, a free interchange of opinion relative to 
reciprocity. The views thus expressed showed a most 
enthusiastic belief in this policy, and the determination 
on the part of those present to continue to advocate reci- 
procity in the -belief that eventually their efforts will 
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Fig. 4 End View. 


Enlarged Plan View of Rod Chuck and Cutting Tool Guides 
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interests of the country when the tide of prosperity be- 
gins to ebb. 
<= 

A New Coke Furnace at Detroit.—A company will 
shortly be organized to operate a blast furnace in the 
vicinity of Detroit, Mich. The capital stock has been 
placed at $1,500,000, all of which has been subscribed by 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Detroit capitalists. M. A. 
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Hanna & Co. of Cleveland have taken a good sized in- 
terest, will furnish the ore and will sell the product. 
The furnace will be located on Zug Island, adjoining 
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pany are producing large quantities of coke in by-prod- 
uct ovens. They have agreed to furnish for ten years 
all the coke necessary for a 300-ton furnace at a price 
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Fig. 6.—Front View of Head. 


Fig. 8.—Cross Sectional View of Cutting Head. 
THE EPRIGHT MACHINE 


the Solvay Process Company’s plant, a few miles south 
of Detroit, at the junction of the Rouge and Detroit. 
The tract fronts the Detroit River and is supplied with 
excellent railroad facilities. The Solvay Process Com- 


not exceeding $2.25 per ton. The furnace contemplated 
will have a capacity of 250 to 300 tons daily and will be 
built on the most approved modern plan. It will 
be 77 x 17% feet. It is claimed that pig iron 
can be produced at this point at a saving, as 
compared with furnaces in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, of 60 cents per ton on ore and from 50 to 75 
cents per ton on coke. It is expected that market will 
be found in Detroit for the entire output of the furnace. 
The saving in freight in reaching Detroit consumers is 
from $1.25 to $1.50 per ton. Detroit has in the past pro- 
duced large quantities of pig iron, but it has been made 
exclusively with charcoal as fuel. 


A project is on foot for the erection of a rolling mill 
at Brazil, Ind. Local newspapers state that the pro- 


Fig. 9.—Elevation Showing Cutting Off Mechanism, 
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moters are practical mill men, and that they have been 
offered 20 acres of land as a site for the plant. They 
hkve asked for a bonus of $10,000 to secure the location 
of the works at that point. 
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The Lovering Drawback Bill. 


The Question of Revenue. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15, 1902.—The Ways and 
Means Committee, which last week held an extended 
hearing on the Lovering bill, designed to simplify and 
reform the general drawback laws with a view to stim- 
ulating export trade in various lines of manufacture, has 
taken the measure up for consideration, and has re- 
ferred it to the Treasury Department for an opinion as 
to the probable effect of such a law. The committee de- 
sires information upon two specific points: 1, As to the 
probable loss of revenue under the proposed statute; and, 
2, as to whether the interests of the Government and of 
the domestic producer of raw materials could be fully 
safeguarded by executive regulations. 

The subject is one of so much importance and the 
data upon which to formulate a report are so meager that 
the Department will probably devote considerable time 
to considering the measure before replying. The corre- 
spondent of The Iron Age is in position to state that the 
chief anxiety of the Department concerning the probable 
effect of the measure relates to the revenue which might 
be lost as the result of its operation. This apprehension, 
there is good reasun to believe, is quite unfounded, but it 
is realized that no amount of study devoted to available 
statistics concerning drawbacks will shed much light on 
this phase of the subject. According to the compiled fig- 
ures of the Treasury Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1900, the total paid in drawbacks was 
$5,215,502, and it is significant that this was nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars less than the amount paid in 
the year 1900, which was $5,430,397. The largest single 
item was tin cans, on which the drawback was $1,495.,- 
002; sugar and other saccharine products were second 
with a total of $1,077,449; leather stood third with $960,- 
719, and bags fourth with $404,508. Aside from these 
items the aggregates paid in drawbacks on the products 
of any single industry were comparatively insignificant, 
amounting altogether to but $1,277,824. 

These figures, it will be observed, furnish no clew as 
to the expansion that might occur under such a law as 
that suggested by Mr. Lovering, and if they show any- 
thing it is that the items upon which the largest draw- 
backs are now paid would not increase greatly under the 
projected law, for in the matter of tin cans, sugar, 
leather and bags very little difficulty is now experienced 
in securing drawback of duties on all of these products 
for which a foreign market can be found. Asa matter of 
fact, the plants producing these goods for export are de- 
voted almost exclusively to that branch of the business 
and do not manufacture for domestic consumption. 

It is quite obvious, however, that the gain in exports 
under the Lovering bill would be in those lines which are 
now so seriously hampered by the law and regulations 
thereunder as not to be able to take advantage of the 
benefit of drawback, and on this point the official statis- 
tics furnish no information. But in the nature of things, 
increased drawbacks would require to be predicated 
upon increased importations of dutiable materials, and 
this fact is being urged upon the Treasury Department 
for the purpose of dissipating any fear lest the proposed 
law would make serious inroads upon the revenue. Upon 
this point Mr. Lovering, who has made a ‘very close 
study of the subject, said to the correspondent of The 
Tron Age: 


I have no doubt that the effect of this bill, if enacted, 
will be to very materially increase the amount of re- 
bates that will be paid, but it does not necessarily follow 
that this will mean any loss whatever to the Govern- 
ment. The present aggregate of rebate payments per 
annum is about $5,000,000, which, of course, is infini- 
tesimally small. Should this bill become a law, I should 
hope to see this amount increased many times, for that 
is one of the objects of the bill. This increase, however, 
would result not from the repayment of duties which 
now go into the Treasury, but from the repayment of 
duties on materials which are not now imported at all. 
In other words, American manufacturers in all trades 
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are obliged to decline orders for goods for export be 
cause they cannot meet competitive prices in foreign 
markets on account of the high cost of domestic mate- 
rials or the difficulty of securing drawback of duty on 
foreign materials. Now, it is very clear that if this bill 
enables our manufacturers to go more largely into the 
export business it will compel them at the same time to 
import raw materials in correspondingly increased quan- 
tities. The result will be a very imporant increase in the 
customs revenue, from which the Government will be en- 
abled to pay the increased rebates. In a nutshell, the bill 
is designed to increase our exports, and it is a very sim- 
ple arithmetical proposition that if it accomplishes this 
purpose it will of necessity increase the imports of du- 
tiable raw materials proportionately. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that if the imports of raw materials, and hence the 
duties paid thereon, are not increased there will be no 
increase in the amount of drawback paid, for the one de- 
pends directly on the other. 

It has been suggested that, from a revenue stand- 
point, this bill may operate to cause manufacturers to 
export, with benefit of drawback, goods produced from 
imported materials which are now consumed in prod- 
ucts made for the domestic trade, and that this would 
compel the Treasury Department to increase the amount 
of drawback paid without any corresponding increase 
in dutiable foreign materials imported. This suggestion, 
while ingenious, is without the slightest basis in fact or 
reason. Foreign materials are now imported for use in 
the production of goods for the domestic trade simply 
because there is a demand for them, either because of 
their cheapness or their peculiar quality. If domestic 
material would serve as well the foreign would not be 
brought in. Now, no one will for a moment contend 
that there is iikely to be. any decrease in the demand 
hereafter in the domestic trade for raw materials, hence 
the home market may be counted upon to continue to ab- 
sorb a constantly increasing quantity of both foreign 
and domestic materials, and it therefore follows that if 
our manufacturers succeed in securing a larger share of 
foreign business as the result of the passage of this 
drawback bill they will be compelled to import foreign 
raw materials in proportion. 

Reduced to its simplest terms this is a very simple 
proposition. The bill merely relieves the exporter of the 
necessity of identifying the raw materials in his fin- 
ished goods, but it still makes it necessary for him 
either to import an equivalent quantity of such raw ma- 
terial, or to purchase it from some one who has imported 
it. There is no chance whatever either to defraud the 
revenue or to reduce the national income by compelling 
the Treasury Department to give up any part of the du- 
ties which it now receives. The export business created 
under this bill will be new business, and the drawbacks 
paid will be disbursed from duties which do not reach 
the Treasury Department at all. W. le C. 


——$_$_$ ge. 


Destructive Fire at the Durango Iron & Steel 
Works. 


With the exception of the rolling mill and blast fur- 
nace, the entire plant of the Mexican National Iron & 
Steel Company, situated near the famous “ Iron Moun- 
tain,” at Durango, Mexico, was destroyed by fire on the 
night of the 8th inst. The loss is placed at $300,000, 
There is no insurance. The fire broke out at about 9 
p.m. in the carpenter shop. Lack of water and inade- 
quate facilities for fighting the fire prevented any ef- 
fective efforts to save the property. The works hay 
been idle for two or three weeks past on account of 
shortage of pig iron. G. L. Callanan, the general mar 
ger and vice-president of the company, has been in 
United States for the past month, and is expected at 
works daily. The fire entails a serious loss to Durango. 
It is feared that the plant will not be rebuilt. 


———_—_—_—_—_—___— 


The first of the two blast furnaces now building at 
Portoferraio, Elba, is to blow in on January 1, the sec- 
ond to follow later. The company are entitled Société 
Miniere et Hauts-Fourneaux Elba. 
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Our Production of Open Hearth Steel. 


The American Iron and Steel Association has pub- 
lished the following report: 

The total production of open hearth steel in the 
United States in 1901, including direct steel castings, 
was 4,656,309 gross tons, against 3.598,135 tons in 1900, 
an inerease of 1,258,174 tons, or over 37 per cent. The 
production of open hearth steel has more than doubled 
in the last four years, having increased from 2,280,292 
tons in 1898 to the figures above given for 1901. The 
following table gives the production of open hearth steel 
ingots and castings, by States, since 1898: 

1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 

States. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
New England 47,381 57,124 74,522 170,876 
New York and New 

Jersey 47,957 61,461 67,361 82,985 
Pennsylvania 817,521 2,393,811 2,699,502 3,594,763 
Ohio 79,886 117,458 130,191 184,943 
Illinois 183,103 246,183 285,551 398,522 
Other States...... 54,444 71,279 141,008 224,220 


Totals........2,230,292 2,947,316 


3,898,135 4,656,309 

In 1900 our open hearth steel production for the first 
time exceeded that of Great Britain, which then 
amounted to 3,156,050 tons. Great Britain’s production 
in 1900 was the largest in her history. Our open hearth 
steel made in 1901 was produced by 90 works in 14 
States—Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Ohio, Indiana, Lllinois, Wisconsin and Mis- 
souri. In 1900 94 works and 17 States made open hearth 
steel. Neither Maryland, Kentucky, Michigan nor Min- 
nesota produced open hearth steel in 1901, although all 
four States were producers in 1900. Rhode Island made 
open hearth steel for the first time in 1901. 

In 1900 the production of open hearth steel by the 
basic process amounted to 2,545,091 tons, and by the acid 
process to 853,044 tons. In 1901 3,618,993 tons were made 
by the basic process and 1,037,316 tons were made by the 
acid process, as follows, by States: 

Basic open Acid open Total. 

States.—Gross tons. hearth steel. hearth steel. Gross tons. 
New England 87,529 83,347 170,876 
New York and New Jersey.. 46,805 36,180 82,985 
PORMSPIVOMIR: ooo i viicceas 2,840,230 754,533 3,594,763 
Ohio 120,146 64,797 184,943 
353,395 45,127 398,522 

170,888 53,332 224,220 


Totals 3,618,993 


1,037,316 4,656,309 

The total production of open hearth steel castings in 
1901, included above, amounted to 301,622 gross tons, of 
which 94,941 tons were made by the basic process and 
206,681 tons were made by the acid process. In 1900 the 
production of open hearth steel castings amounted to 
177,491 tons, of which 42,644 tons were made by the 
basic process and 134,847 tons by the acid process. The 
following table gives the production of open hearth steel 
castings by the acid and basic processes in 1901 by 
States: : 


Acid Basic Total. 
States.—Gross tons. 


New England, New York and New 

Jersey 33,165 3,989 37,154 
Pennsylvania 104,631 3,855 108,486 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and other 


68,885 87,097 155,982 


I oii te ae 206,681 94,941 301,622 


ee 


The Iron Industry of Italy.—The production of iron 
ore according to the latest official statistics of Italy was 
236,549 metric tons in 1900, against 247,278 tons ir 1899. 
The preduction of manganese ore was, respectively, 
4356 and 6014 tons, while the output of manganiferous 
ore was 3075 tons in 1900 and 26,800 tons in 1899. 
The exports of iron ore from Elba were 199,828 
tons in 1900, against 227,622 tons in 1899. The 
production of pig iron rose from 19,218 tons in 
1897 to 23,990 tons in 1900. The ontput of iron and 
steel was 306,405 tons in 1909, including 159,600 tons of 
iron and 77,815 tons of steel, bars, sheets, plates, beams 
and angles; 15,300 tons of iron wire, nails, &c.; 2000 tons 
of iron tubes, 8190 tons of steel rails, 7234 tons of steel 


castings. castings. Gross tons, 
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castings for the navy and 10,000 tons of tin plates. The 
production of steel ingots was only 13,736 tons, the iron 
and steel industry of Italy consisting chiefly of reroll- 
ing old material. 

-_ 


The Gayley Laboratory. 


On Saturday, April 5, the formal presentation took 
place at Easton, Pa., of the new laboratory of chemistry 
and metallurgy presented by James A. Gayley, first 
vice-president of the United States Steel Corporation, to 
Lafayette College, from which institution he graduated 
in 1876. 

The opening exercises were held in the auditorium 
of Pardee Hall, Prof. Edward Hart, who occupies the 
chair of chemistry, making some introductory remarks, 
which were followed by an address delivered by Presi- 
dent Ira Remson of Johns Hopkins University on * The 
Significance of Chemical Laboratories.” 

Dr. T. M. Drown, president of Lehigh University, 
chose as his theme “The Contributions of Chemistry 
to Sanitary Science,’ Dr. Drown having been at the 
time Mr. Gayley’s professor of chemistry. 

The third formal address was that of Henry M. 
Howe of Columbia College on “ Metallurgical Labora- 
tories.” 

At the conclusion of these addresses the assembled 
guests proceeded to the entrance of the laboratory, 
where the formal presentation was made by Mr. Gay- 
ley, and accepted by John W. Hollenback, president 
of the Board of Trustees. The proceedings closed with 
a dedicatory prayer with benediction by the Rev. 
Samuel A. Gayley, the father of Mr. Gayley, who grad- 
uated from Lafayette College in 1847. 


The Laboratory. 


The Gayley Laboratory of Chemistry and Metallurgy 
is a three-story building, constructed of mottled brick 
with trimmings of Indiana limestone and terra cotta. 
It is 88 feet long by 73 feet, entrance depth. The build- 
ing is fire proof and is so far as possible arranged to 
preserve all the exposed iron work from the attack of 
acid fumes. On the ground floor are the steam heating 
apparatus and coal cellars, lavatory, stock room, begin- 
ners’ laboratory room for 116 men, the assay room, 
metallurgical laboratory, crystallizing room and room 
for water and gas analysis. On the first floor the 
Henry W. Oliver Library and Museum, established by 
Mr. Oliver of Pittsburgh, is located. There is also a 
large lecture room for 125 men, the professors’ offices 
and preparation room, a stock room and laboratory for 
44 advanced workers. The second story contains the 
qualitative and quantitative laboratories, with room for 
44 men in eacl, two balance rooms and a small audi- 
torium. 

Over the hallway is a third story containing the 
photographic room and the dark room. 

Some of the special features of the building are de- 
seribed as follows by Professor Hart: 

“The walls have an air space throughout to keep 
them dry. The floors and roof are supported on steel 
beams, upon which are laid cement floors strengthened 
with expanded metal. These floors are 4 inches thick 
and calculated to support 150 pounds per square foot. 
The partitions are also of expanded metal or small 
I beams covered and filled with plaster. They are only 
2 inches thick, but very strong and stiff. The ceilings 
are high to give plenty of air and the windows large to 
give plenty of light. On either side are three large flues 
18 inches in diameter, against which the hoods are 
placed. ‘There are three 6-inch openings into each of 
these hoods one from each flue, giving a strong draft 
and at the same time ventilating the laboratory. With 
a little care we think this will be sufficient. Without 
care, in a college laboratory, nothing is sufficient. 
When bromine is being boiled or hydrogen sulphide 
made on the desk, or a solution of sulphurous acid 
evaporated, nothing but forced draft and wide open 
windows will make the room inhabitable. The ceilings are 
plastered with cement, which, we hope and believe, will 
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not peel off, and the walls painted with cold water paint. 
This we expect to brush off with wire brushes and re 


new as often as may be necessary. The steel beams 
have been covered with the best asphalt varnish we 
could find. This is believed to be the best protective 


covering where the metal is exposed, as here, to acid 
vapors. It can be, as you will see, renewed as often as 
is necessary.” 

One striking feature of the laboratory is its general 
appearance of simplicity 
all showy display. 

Among those present at the ceremonies 
were: Charles M. Schwab, president of the United 
States Steel Corporation; W. B. Dickson, W. R. Walker, 
William Edenborn, member of the Executive Commit 
tee; D. M. Clemson, Charles W. Baker, J. Warner Allen 
and D. H. Doble, also connected with the United States 
Steel Corporation. Oliver Williams and Samuel Thomas 


and the complete absence of 


dedication 


COALING CHUTE 


of Catasauqua; B. IF. Fackenthal, Jr., president of: the 
Thomas Iron Company, Easton, Pa.; Il. P. Pardee and 
W. L. Ayres of Hazleton; W. L. Sheafer, Pottsville; 
John M. Hartman of Philadelphia; Prof. John A 
Brashear, Pittsburgh; David Williams, publisher The 
Iron Age; W. B. Kunhardt of the Carpenter Steel Com- 
pany, New York; Edwin Thomas, Catasauqua, Pa.; 
William Kent, associate editor of the Engineering News; 
O. C. Gayley, general agent of the Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Company, New York, and Dr. C. B. Dudley, 
Altoona, Pa. 
cisternae 


A Coaling Chute Operated by Gasoline Engine. 


The accompanying illlustration shows a coaling chute 
for supplying coal to locomotives, designed by T. W. 


Snow, 360 Dearborn street, Chicago, manager of the 
Western branch of the Otto Gas Engine Works. Mr. 


Snow has equipped quite a number of coaling stations on 
Western railroads in this manner, and the plan is rapidly 
growing into greater favor. The method in general use 
is to employ a locomotive to push a car of coal up an in- 


cline to the coal chute. This requires not only a very 
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expensive machine which might be used to greater ad 


Vantage in regular railroad service, but also necessitates 


the employment of a crew of men. The old system in 


use cases further involves the shoveling of the 


Hh rian) 
coal from the cars into bins, requiring more men. 

The modern 
in other 


idea in railroad management as well as 


branches of business involving the use of la 


bor and machinery is to reduce cost as much as possible 
by taking advantage of improved mechanical appliances. 


| flow to the ten- 


Lhere is no reason why coal should not 


der of a locomotive in the same way that water tlows 
from an elevated tank, and it can be controlled prac 
tically in the same fashion The arrangement here 
shown provides for the hauling of the coal in cars hav 


into 
bins which hold anywhere from 5 to 500 tons, the bins 
for the 
Instead of using a 


ing dumping bottoms to enable them to discharge 


from 
locomotive to 


‘levated coal to flow 


inte the 


being 


them 


sufficiently 
tender. 
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GASOLINE ENGINE 


push ears up the incline, a gasoline engine is installed 
for this this character being 
easily operated, one man in attendance can handle all 

The 
great as the 
expense of operation ceases as soon as the engine stops. 


purpose. An engine of 
the coal and water at one station at the same time. 


engine can be used with very economy, 


The gasoline engine is of 30 horse-power. Its power 
is conveyed through a countershaft with a leather belt 
to the Lidgerwood hoist with link belt and 
sprocket wheels. The belt runs over a tight and loose 
pulley on the engine to a tight and loose pulley on the 
countershaft. 


above 


The full horse-power of the engine may 
The cable, which is 600 feet 
the drum of the The ca- 
pacity of this engine is to elevate a car of 150,000 pounds 
weight up a 20 
minute. 


be reached in 30 seconds. 


long, is wound around hoist. 


2ross per cent. grade at 20 feet per 
While this is not a very high speed, it is fast 
enough, as the man in attendance seidom has over five 
or six cars a day to elevate, and he would have spare 
time no matter what the speed might be. It has been 
demonstrated by careful accounting that the cost of coal- 
this method as compared with the 
old pian has been reduced from about 20 cents per ton 


to less than 3 cents per ton. 


ing locomotives hy 


| 
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The Iron Resources of Texas.” 


BY DR. WM. B. PHILLIPS, AUSTIN, TEXAS. 


It has been known for many years that in the east- 
ern, or rather in the northeastern, part of the State 
there are extensive deposits of good limonite (brown 
ore), and that in the central part, in the county of 
Liano, &¢c., there are deposits of hematite and magne- 
tite of excellent quality but unknown extent. It is also 
known that up to this time no workable deposits of 
coking coal have been found in the State. So far as 
coneerns the fuel question and local production of pig 
iron, Texas must use charcoal, or bring in coke from the 
Indian Territory, Colorado, New Mexico or Alabama. 
With our present lights we can put to one side the use 
of lignite as fuel in the blast furnace. Whatever suc- 
cess might accompany its use in a small furnace and on 
a very limited scale (and this is problematical), no met- 
allurgist or blast furnace manager could advise the 
use of it on a commercial scale. 

It is a fact that in Northeast Texas and in the coun- 
ties of Rusk, Marion, Cherokee, Cass, &c., there are de- 
posits of good limonite of sufficient extent to warrant 
operations on a large scale. These ores are of the usual 
brown ore type, and carry from 45 to 50 per cent. of 
iron and from 0.30 to 0.60 per cent. of phosphorus. It is 
also a fact that they can be mined cheaply, and that 
washing would, for the most part, not have to be re- 
sorted to. Jt is also a fact that these ores have been and 
are now used for the production of charcoal] iron, and 
the total output of such iron from 1872 to the end of 
1900 was 120,488 tons. Pardon me, but it is also the 
fact that this iron has an excellent reputation and buy- 
ers of charcoal iron are anxious to get it. And yet the 
industry languishes. Why it languishes is too long a 
story now. As this is not a discourse on the diseases of 
the iron business, we will forbear. 

In an instructive paper read before the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers, Virginia Beach meeting, 
1894, Wm. Kennedy, an engineer resident in Texas and 
familiar with the East Texas iron ore belt, took occa- 
sion to say that the probable cost of the production of 
charcoal iron in East Texas was $12.01, which, in a post- 
script subsequently added, he reduced to $9.50. The tes- 
timony that was given before a Committee of Inquiry, 
Twenty-seventh Legislature of Texas, 1901, was to some 
extent confirmatory of this lower cost. Mr. Kennedy’s 
items of cost were as follows: 

Cost of Making a Ton of Charcoal Iron in Hast Tevas. 


Le AD IID fone Gos a's dip Gcéeee Ra cdiosd vied $2.05 
110 bushels of charcoal, at 4 cents..................00. 4.40 
Sheet Ge IN IE SELIID 6 eis wre. py b's 0.0 5 weed ho be cakes .75 
ee en RLS Sy ares ck a Sai ee ee le Wi eo xa we 1.50 
DE Se taken Sse Sean bans Vdd oe SUS bese ube ho smead es .30 
| PECTS TE CTE P CT TT er reer .50 

Ee ee ee ee ee ee er $9.50 


I think that this would probably represent the low- 
est cost, and that the average cost would be nearer 
$11 than $9.50, under present conditions. It is only in 
East Texas that pig iron has been made, and the only 
ores that have come into use are the limonites of that 
region. 

The hematites and magnetites of Llano County, in 
Central Texas, 100 miles northwest of Austin, represent 
the best types of these ores. Some recent analyses of 
samples taken in person are as follows: 


Analyses of Llano County Magnetite.—O. H. Palm and 8. H. 


Worrell. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
a ey ee 66.33 64.40 64.40 
ND «a eninince ives gia are a 6.52 6.54 
Alumina ... 5 ara cc trace. trace. 
sk: ck -a8 5 rere > | none. none. 
AS Visdaeraas's . none. none. none, 
PRD s55 05cs isbuweees. cee trace. trace. 
a ee ee 0.032 0.048 0.045 


These ores were fully discussed by Theodore B. Com- 
stock in the first and second annual reports of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Texas, 1889 and 1890, and there is but 
little to add to what was said then. Few or no other de- 
velopments have been made, and the matter stands now 


*A paper read before the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. 
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just where it did then, in so far as concerns our knowl- 

edge of the extent of the deposits. The average of five 

analyses of Llano County magnetites given by Dr. Com- 

stock is as follows: 

Average Composition of Llano County Magnetites.—Analyses by 
J. H. Herndon and L. Magnenat. 


Per cent. 
BNE a. ek gs Sab de kee whee gaea eae 
ie ea naa aaah Sete ee ee A Se a aie ina 
MIGMING, 2.060000 eee eT ee ey eT ree 5.74 
SCOPE CE CETTE TT TOTES TTT TTT ee 0.57 
EP reTer ere ree Tee eT trace. 
ee eer re SY Serr Tee ee eee Te ee a 0.092 
PIE ss i556 SLATS Se RaR RAS DRA Dike eRe wees 0.064 


With respect to phosphorus it must be said that of 
the five analyses quoted three showed a trace, one 
showed 0.02 per cent., and the other 1.02 per cent. Ex- 
cluding this last as abnormal, we would have a very 
small amount of phosphorus in these ores. And yet 
these analyses clearly indicate that, while ores extreme- 
ly low in phosphorus are to be found in this region, there 
is a possibility of their carrying more than the Besse- 
mer limit of this element. The ores would be subject to 
rigid inspection and analysis if sold as Bessemer ores. 

The average of six analyses of Llano County hema- 
tites, given by Dr. Comstock, is as follows: 

Average Composition of Llano County Hematities.—Analyses 
by J. H. Herndon and L. Magnenat. 


Per cent. 
NS CI. gsi ao pk a0 0 nena sib aces Oe a kee she cnlete tes 56.43 
cc nv crnaedesenne's.a% ped Meee cane es meee was 5.59 
PE PE es en i yyy ae 7.86 
ID nS ik cid. bes BAe e Ona Os ease bps be ae ee eee 1.44 
MOSMOGIA . o's coc tb'e vse ccnedncce gees bs 0 tas ORF wreps trace. 
PROMOTE. oo ie Soke no pg'd Vs cas cdwinse pons ses ae esse’ 0.55 
Eo sick spe concedes ts ses tans bans ae S Rem 0.091 


It is to be noted that in one of the samples there was 
3.12 per cent. of phosphorus, corresponding to 7.16 per 
cent. of phosphoric acid. ‘This is a most unusual amount 
of phosphorus in ore of this character. On the other 
hand, two of the samples showed a trace of phosphorus. 
The alumina is high, one of the samples giving 17.11 per 
ecent., another 14.50 per cent., the average running to 
7.86 per cent. 

There are other parts of the central mineral region 
that yield good magnetites and hematites, as the coun- 
ties of Gillespie, Mason, McCollough, &c. 

In Llano County considerable prospecting was car- 
ried on 10 or 12 years ago, at Bessemer, 9 miles east of 
the town of Llano, and at Iron Mountain, 15 miles north- 
west of Llano, on the magnetites of these localities. 
South of Iron Mountain a diamond drill hole was car- 
ried down to a depth of 600 feet, with the following re- 
ported section to 517 feet: 

Section of Bore Hole, South of Iron Mountain, Llano County. 


Feet. 

ED ages keane S Perkia wt Seedy Wak oe kale eae oe ewes 801 
SE Bi 6k rchewardwal tes ciscesdWecsivacteaccuces 40 
Ree ae ee ce ee ee ree 25 
Te eG eer ere ee ee re 13 
I <a crass ahr Peis ko Work wha We Seca Ale bi toe wicks bieta ace 8:8 27 
ee PTT Te eRe Tee ee 36 
Tee tee ee eee oe er re eae eee 7 
ge nnd bee ee awe wae eee ee bee wale 13 
NE et ais hes wie wets «meu metihe Meee hae ee ee 55 
PR ib pn eerie side eater eheRewes le awk bees 517 


An analysis of the ore from this property was made 
by Andrew McCreath, Harrisburg, Pa.,.with the follow- 
ing results: 


Analysis of Ore from Bader Mine, South of Iron Mountain, 
Llano County. 


Per cent. 
EE Ae Pe Se er ee a ee 64.15 
NE? he Oa CW bre oe NG' Fee Ree ak wae bea ate Whole ol dik oe 7.28 
I TN ca oes dae acaba waded at dob tee ee a es 0.38 
PRONGMOEES: 20s veces. bs 8 a9 Ragin Se Aeoua Ne Shia 9 ein ais 0.014 


Attractive as are some of the iron ores of this re- 
gion, from a chemical standpoint, it cannot be said that 
they have been sufficiently prospected to enable one to 
speak with confidence of their extent. In places they 
seem to be of commercial importance, and at one time it 
was hoped that they would be'mined. But the enter- 
prise fell through, and the machinery that had been in- 
stalled was removed. For several years nothing has 
been done. 

The Fuel Problem, 


Of late, however, there has been a revival of interest 
in these ores, as well as in those of East Texas. It was 
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stated that, so far as known, there were no deposits of 
coking coal in Texas. This statement applies to such 
coal as is now mined and to the ordinary beehive coke 
oven. But it is well Known that some coals which do 
not yield good coke in a beehive oven do yield a fair 
coke in a recovery oven, such as the Solvay, the Hoff- 
man, the Carves, the Huessener, &c. We are no longer 
restricted to the use of the beehive oven, for the im- 
provements in the so-called recovery ovens now allow 
the use of an inferior coal for coking. I do not mean 
to say that the coke is as good as it would have been if 
better coal were used, but that it can be successfully 
used in the blast furnace. In other words, we can now 
make passably good coke from coal that would have 
been considered entirely unsuited for the purpose a few 
years ago. This fact has an important bearing on the 
utilization of the Llano County ores. A study of the 
map of Texas will show that the shortest route from the 
town of Llano to the producing coal fields, we will say 
to Strawn, in Palo Pinto County, is 347 miles. If coke 
were made in Palo Pinto, Erath, Eastland or Stephens, 
it would have to be hauled 350 miles to the ore, or the 
ore hauled 350 miles to the coke. But there will be 
built this vear a connection between the Houston & 
Texas Central Railway, at Burnet, to the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fé Railway, at Lampasas, 30 miles, that will 
reduce this distance to 280 miles, a gain of 70 miles. 
Furthermore, it is not improbable that among the 
undeveloped coals of Stephens County, north of the 
Texas & Pacific Railway, at Bangor, there may be 
found some more suitable for coking than those already 
opened in that part of the carboniferous area. To open 
the Stephens County coal would require from 20 to 30 
miles of road, so that we may say that the distance from 
the Llano ore fields to the coal fields, even after the 
completion of the Burnet-Lampasas branch, will be 
about 300 miles. It has been proposed to use the Llano 


County ores in furnaces already built, mixing them 
with the brown ores spoken of. The distance from 


Llano to the nearest blast furnace—viz., at Rusk—is 293 
miles (the New Birmingham furnace is near Rusk), 
while to the furnace at Jefferson, Marion County, it is 
370 miles. It is about the same distance from Llano to 
the nearest furnace as from Llano to the coal fields, and 
if Llano ore should be hauled to Rusk, New Birmingham 
or Jefferson it would have to be turned into charcoal 
iron, for the furnaces in East Texas are not built for 
coke iron. 

But it has also been proposed to bring Indian Terri- 
tory coke into the East Texas ore district. This would 
necessitate an all rail haul of 270 miles to Jefferson, and 
also to Rusk and New Birmingham. The East Texas 
ore fields are about 270 miles from South McAlester. So 
far as our present knowledge goes, we can say, there- 
fore, that the shortest haul between the Texas iron ore 
districts and coking coal is 270 miles. If coking coal 
should be discovered in the Texas carboniferous the 
haul to the Llano ore district would be 300 miles, and to 
the East Texas ore district about the same. The In- 
dian Territory coke would have an advantage of 30 
miles as against Texas coke in the East Texas ore fields, 
but Texas coke—supposing, for the moment, that we had 
Texas coke—would have an advantage of 180 miles in 
the Llano ore district. Now, a 30-mile haul, in a total 
distance of nearly 300 miles, cuts but a slight figure, so 
we say that, if coking coal can be developed in the 
Texas carboniferous, it would compete on equal terms 
with Indian Territory coke in East Texas, and would 
have a decided advantage in the Llano district. 


Shipping Llano Ores, 


It has also been proposed to export the Llano ores, 
by way of Galveston, to Baltimore, or Philadelphia, or 
even across the Atlantic. From Llano to Galveston is 
319 miles, but little more than from Llano to the coal 
fields. Whether Llano ore can find a market in this way 
remains to be seen. The distance from Galveston to 
Baltimore is 1800 nautical miles (making the total dis- 
tance from Llano to Baltimore 2390 statute miles), 
while the distance from Santiago de Cuba or Daiquiri 
(large ore exporting ports on the southeast coast of 
Cuba) to Baltimore is 1300 nautical miles. It would re- 
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quire an ore of exceptional purity and of guaranteed 
composition to compete successfully with Jurugua or 
Spanish-American ore in markets already familiar with 
Cuban ore. The duty of 40 cents per ton on imported 
ore plays no great part in this matter, for it is rebated 
if the materials manufactured from it are in turn ex 
ported. 

Still another plan has been suggested of late, and that 
is to ship Llano ore to Missouri furnaces, or to the fur 
naces at East St. Louis, in Illinois. The distance from 
Llano to St. Louis is 918 miles, and it is to be supposed 
that the chief reason why this long all rail haul is con 
sidered at all is because of the uncertainties and delays 
attending the shipping of lake ores to these furnaces dur- 
ing the winter months. From St. Louis to Duluth is 884 
miles, by way of Burlington, Cedar Rapids and St. Paul. 
From Duluth to Mountain Iron, the heart of the Mesaba 
range, is 72 miles, making the distanee from St. Louis 
to Mountain Iron 958 miles, as against 918 miles from 
St. Louis to Llano. To some of the Old Range or Wis- 
consin mines from St. Louis it is not so far as to Du- 
luth; probably ore could be laid down at St. Louis with 
a 750-mile haul. But, at any rate, the distance from St. 
Louis to available ore in the north is less than from St. 
Louis to the Llano ores, while the freight rates are also 
Of course, some lake ore is hauled by rail to points 
from 800 to 1000 miles distant, but the conditions seem 
to be such as would not readily maintain were the at- 
tempt made to ship Llano ore as far as this by rail. The 
enormous output of the lake mines, the regularity of the 
ear supply and other industrial factors outweigh the 
shortage due to occasional blizzards and seasons of very 
cold weather. 


less. 


The Consumption of Iron in Texas. 


What demand is there in Texas for pig iron, or bar 
iron, or rolled shapes of iron or steel? This question 
cannot be answered definitely, because there is no prac- 
tical way of collecting the actual statistics. We know, 
of course, that Texas is an agricultural and grazing 
State, for the most part, and that industries other than 
agriculture which require large quantities of iron and 
steel have not yet been developed. The farming indus- 
try in Texas is certainly very large, and steadily grow- 
ing larger. It requires a great deal of iron and steel, 
taking one year with another, and these supplies are 
furnished almost entirely from beyond State limits. The 
population of the State is increasing rapidly, having 
gained 36 per cent. between 1890 and 1900, leading all 
the Southern States. It is now 3,048,710. The railroad 
mileage, June 30, 1901, was 10,153 miles. There are now 
about 60 foundries in the State, and possibly half a 
dozen good machine shops, excluding those owned and 
operated by the railroads. I made the attempt to gather 
certain data from the foundries, and to this end sent out 
a letter to each one asking replies to the following ques- 
tion: 

1. Where do you get your pig iron? 

2. What kind of pig iron do you use? 

3. What class of castings do you produce? 

4. What is your daily capacity in tons? 

Replies were received from 40 establishments, repre- 
senting more than 95 per cent. of the foundry business 
in Texas. The replies to the first question show that the 
pig iron used comes from Texas, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Georgia and Ohio. There were seven that used Texas 
iron exclusively and three that used Texas iron in con- 
junction with Alabama iron. One firm write: “‘ We get 
our pig from Alabama, but would prefer Texas iron if 
we could get it.” Another, and a large and important 
establishment, writes: “We beg to say that for several 
years past, not being able to get a supply of Texas pig 
iron, which we much prefer to any other brand for use 
in our business, we have been forced to use pig iron 
made inAlabama and Georgia.” A large consumer of pig 
iron in the Central West said to the writer recently that 
he had endeavored to secure a three-year contract for 
Texas iron, but had been unsuccessful because of the al- 
leged inability to supply the amount desired. Of the es- 
tablishments replying, 18 used Alabama pig exclusively, 
while 11 used Alabama pig in connection with pig from 
other States. It appears that Alabama iron is used more 
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extensively in Texas than any other kind. The kinds of 
pig iron brought here are, of course, Nos. 1 and 2 soft, 
and the regular foundry grades, even as low as No. 4 
foundry, which is sometimes known as foundry forge. 

The class of material turned out includes machinery 
and architectural work, engine and mill castings, farm- 
ing implements, light steel castings used in plows (one 
establishment), railroad, bridge, hydraulic oil press, in 
fact, nearly all kinds of castings. There is no malleable 
iron plant in the State. 

The daily capacity was 271 tons, distributed among 
36 establishments. Most of the establishments, how- 
ever, are small, eight of them accounting for 190 tons, 
leaving 81 tons for 28 plants. Three of the establish- 
ments report a total daily capacity of 185 tons, these 
three having 25, 50 and 60 tons, respectively. Not all of 
the total daily capacity of 271 tons is to be considered as 
pig iron, for a considerable amount of scrap is used, the 
exact proportion not being known, depending, as it 
does, upon the kinds of castings required, &c. Perhaps 
one would be safe in assuming that one-half of the total 
daily capacity represents the pig iron used, in which 
case we would have 135 tons. I think it would be safe 
to assume 100 tons a day as the average consumption of 
pig iron, as such, in Texas, or 30,000 tons a year. 

Of the consumption of pig iron in manufactured form 
there are no statistics, but we may arrive at a practical 
conception through the weight of the cotton ties used in 
bagging the crop of 1900. This was about 13,500 tons, 
worth $1,500,000. The average cost of the ties is 50 
cents per bale, and the crop of 1900 was in excess of 
3,000,000 bales of 500 pounds each. Not allowing fcr any 
wastage between pig iron and cotton tie—although there 
is, of course, a considerable waste, utilized, however, in 
other ways—we have 438,500 tons of pig iron consumed 
annually by the Texas foundries and by the makers of 
cotton ties used in bagging the Texas cotton crop. 

To this must be added the wire fencing, wire nails, 
jobbers’ hardware, architectural, agricultural and rail- 
road iron, &¢c., which would, I think, bring the total up 
to at least 60,000 tons a year, exclusive of steel rails, 
merchantable steel and malleable castings. In other 
words, the amount of iron made in Texas from 1872 to 
1900, a period of 29 years, would just about supply the 
demand of two years, excluding rails, steel:and malle- 
able castings. 

Now the question is, Can a considerable proportion of 
the pig iron used in Texas be made in Texas and from 
Texas materials? This is purely a business matter, and 
has nothing to do with sentiment. It is strictly a mat- 
ter of dollars and cents, and must be regarded solely 
from this standpoint. 

There is plenty of ore in the State and of a quality 
that is very largely used elsewhere; can it be utilized? 
Considering the fact that, so far as now known, there is 
no coking coal in the State, the manufacturers of pig 
iron must depend upon the use of charcoal as fuel, or 
upon coke brought in from the Indian Territory, the 
nearest source of supply, over a distance of 270 miles 
from the East Texas district, and 480 miles from the 
Llano district. The only native fuel is charcoal. Coking 
coal may be discovered and brought into use, but at the 
present time the only known fuel is charcoal, for lignite 
is not in the running. 

There is an opportunity in East Texas for the pro- 
duction of charcoal iron, and a 50 or 60 ton furnace 
would probably do well there. The product would find a 
ready sale in Texas, for there are four foundries already 
in operation that would consume the entire product. As 
already remarked, the iron that has been made there has 
a good reputation and is in demand, specially by the 
makers of car wheels and plow castings. An output of 
60 tons per day could readily be marketed at satisfac- 
tory prices. It is true that the charcoal and limestone 
would have to be hauled considerable distances, but 
even under these conditions it is not improbable that 
iron could be made for $10. I am aware that the char- 
coal iron industry has been in a decadent condition for 
several years. But here is a territory that is to a large 
extent cut off from the great centers of iron production 
and yet uses 100 tons of pig iron a day for foundry pur- 
poses. The decadence of the charcoal iron industry 
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merely goes to show that coke iron has taken its place 
in certain districts and for certain purposes; it does not 
prove that it could not be established in Texas. The 
Texas iron trade is essentially a foundry trade and the 
largest establishments would be glad to get charcoal 
iron, and this is substantiated by numerous letters now 
in my possession. 

Furthermore, a steel cotton tie and wire plant, mak- 
ing also small steel castings, would have a very large 
area within which to market its products. Of cotton 
ties alone the three States of Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas in 1900 used $2,211,000 worth. It is impossible to 
speak positively of the wire trade, for there are no sta- 
tistics available, but it is not unlikely that it is worth, 
in these three States, $500,000, making a total for cotton 
ties and wire of $2,711,000. 

Oll as Fuel. 

A charcoal furnace for foundry iron and a coke fur- 
nace for iron destined for the steel plant, pipe, &c., 
would probably be an advisable combination. Beaumont 
oil or Corsicana residuum could be used for fuel in the 
steel furnace, as also in the foundry, and could be de- 
livered within the iron ore district of East Texas for 40 
cents per barrel. The distance from Beaumont to Rusk 
is 158 miles, and from Corsicana to Rusk 120 miles, 
from Beaumont to Jefferson 262 miles, and from Cor- 
sicana to Jefferson 158 miles. Recent contracts for the 
delivery of the Beaumont oil within distances varying 
from 250 to 300 miles have been made at 44% cents per 
barrel. The Nacogdoches oil field (not, however, produc- 
ing now) is within 80 miles of Rusk, and 148 miles of 
Jefferson, so that the estimate of 40 cents a barrel for 
Beaumont oil in the ore district is certainly not too high, 
and it is likely that it could be delivered for a price con- 
siderably below this. At 40 cents a barrel and four bar- 
rels per ton of coal we would have $1.60 as the price of 
oil equivalent to a ton of coal. It is to be observed, of 
course, that the oil is for use only in the puddling fur- 
naces, in the steel furnaces, or in foundries (for core 
ovens, &c.). It cannot be used alone, or in admixture 
with lignite, as a blast furnace fuel. I would not tax 
your patience with this statement were it not for the 
fact that I have received letters of inquiry on this very 
point. There seems to be a belief in certain quarters 
that crude oil can be used in the blast furnace in place 
of coke or charcoal, but this belief is not shared by those 
who are familiar with the requirements for blast fur- 
nace fuel. As you know, it takes a good deal more than 
mere heating power to supply the demands of a blast 
furnace. Crude oil is valuable for many purposes, but 
the time has not yet come when it can supplant solid fuel 
for iron making. Coke, anthracite coal, splint coal and 
charcoal will continue to be used long after we have 
passed away. 

From an examination of all known facts and reason- 
able deductions therefrom, I think it probable that iron 
making could be established in Texas on a commercial 
scale and with fair prospect of success. There is noth- 
ing like enough iron produced in the State to supply 
the present demand, the State is growing rapidly and 
many industries are springing up, consequent, among 
other causes, upon the discovery of large stores of cheap 
fuel oil. 

Within 175 miles of Rusk and in Texas alone there is 
a daily capacity of the foundries in excess of 225 tons, 
pig iron and scrap, of which about one-half is pig iron. 
Within a distance but little further from Jefferson the 
same statement holds good. The ore fields of East 
Texas are within 200 miles of the most densely popul- 
lated region in the State, and one that is increasing in 
wealth and in iron consuming power every year. It is 
true that the East Texas iron ores are not of a high 
grade, but they are of as good a quality as brown ores 
generally, anv in the country at large there were mined 
in 1900 3,231,089 tons of ore of no better quality. The 
lowest average value per ton of ore in 1900 was reported 
from this State 82 cents a ton. This may have been due 
to the fact that convict labor is employed, but experi- 
ence elsewhere has shown that convict mined ore and 
coal are but little, if any, cheaper than the coal and ore 
mined with free labor. The main benefit derived from 
thé use of convict labor is, perhaps, due to the uninter- 
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rupted control of it, not to any marked decrease in the 
cost of production aside from this fact. 

There are four furnaces in Texas now, all of them 
built for charcoul, and all of them in the East Texas dis- 


trict. These are as follows: 

Jefferson Furnace, Jefferson, Marion County. One 
stack, 60 x 12, built in 1889-1891, blown in March 15, 
1891. Two Durham iron stoves. Capacity, 18,500 tons. 


A rolling mill was partly finished in 1891, and was de 
signed to contain 15 single puddling furnaces, three heat- 
ing furnaces and three trains of rolls (one 18-inch muck 
and one 8 inch and one 12-inch bar). 

Old Alealde Furnace, Rusk, Cherokee County, owned 
by the State of Texas. One stack, 55 x 9%. Built in 
1883, and put in blast February 27, 1884. Hot blast. 
Capacity, 7000 tons. A pipe foundry is connected with 
the furnace. 

Star and Crescent Furnace, 
One stack, 65 x 11. 


near Rusk, Cherokee 


County. suilt in 1890-1891, and 


blown in November, 1891. Iron stoves. Capacity, 18, 
000 tons. 

Tassie Bell Furnace, New Birmingham, Cherokee 
County. One stack, 60 x 11. Built in 1889-1890, and 


blown in November, 1890. Two Weimer 
Capacity, 13,500 tons. 

During the last ten years, therefore, there have been 
four charcoal furnaces capable of making iron, with a to- 
tal annual capacity of 52,000 tons. But during this pe- 
from 1891 to 1900, inclusive, the total amount 
of iron made was only 71,412 tons. With a total capac- 
ity during these ten years of 520,000 tons, the actual out- 
put was 71,412 tons, or 13.7 per cent. of the capacity. 
We have the statistics of the production of pig iron in 
Texas since 1872, with the exception of two years, 1875 


stoves 


pipe 


riod—i. e., 


and 1878, when the output may have been 500 tons 
each. The total amount of pig iron produced during 


these 29 years, 1872-1900, inclusive, was 120,488 tons. As 
already remarked, this is about enough to supply the de 
mand for four years, while the furnaces in the State 
could produce it in 28 months. 

We have not considered other deposits of iron ore in 
the State, as, for instance, in E] Paso County, west of 
the Pecos River. But little is known of them, although 
some excellent samples have been received. Some of the 
E!] Paso ores closely resemble the Llano magnetites. 
They lie at some distance from rail, and may not be 
available. They occur in the Quitman Mountains, the 
Sierra Diabolo, Sierra Carrizo and Chinatti. In the Quit- 
man Mountains, according to Von Streeuwitz, carbonate 
of iron is also found. 

In Gonzales and Caldwell counties, near Harwood, 
on the Southern Pacific Railway, 64 miles east of San 
Antonio, there are beds of limonite of good quality. 

In this paper the attempt has been made to consider 
the iron resources of the State in a general way, with- 
out inquiring into the merits of any particular deposit 
of ore or of any special location. The 
reached are as follows: 


conelusions 


Conclusions, 

1. There are extensive deposits of limonite in East 
and Northeast Texas, carrying from 45 to 50 per cent. of 
iron, but not suited for the manufacture of Bessemer 
iron. These ores can be cheaply mined, and can be «ce 
livered to the furnace for 80 cents to $1 a ton. 

2. There are deposits of magnetic and hematite ores 
in Llano, Mason, Gillespie, &c., of unknown extent, but 
of excellent quality. 

3. The only available fuel is charcoal, unless Indian 
Territory coke can be brought in. 

4. The total daily capacity of the foundries in the 
State is 271 tons, pig iron and scrap, of which at least 
100 tons is pig iron. 

5. There is an active and steady demand for Texas 
iron, and there would be little difficulty in marketing 
100 tons a day within a distance of 150 to 200 miles. 

6. The demand for pig iron, as such, is about 30,000 
tons a year. Cotton ties call for 13,500 tons more, while 
wire fencing, wire nails, &¢., would probably call for 16,- 
500 tons. Exclusive of steel rails, merchantable steel 
and malleable castings, the consumption of iron, taken 
as pig iron, is probably about 60,000 tons a year. 
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7. The annual average production of pig iron in the 
State during the ten years 1891-1900 is 7141 tons, leav- 
ing 23,000 tons to be brought in from other States. 

8. The cost of producing charccal iron in East Texas 
should not exceed $11, and may be reduced to $10. On 
account of the long haul for coke, it is not likely that the 
cost of coke iron would be much less than that of char- 
coal iron. 

calla 


Driven Wells for Fire Purposes. 

Janesville, Wis., has a driven well for fire purposes 
which bas proven to be a great improvement on cisterns. 
It consists of two 12-inch water pipes connected so as to 


28." 


























Driven Welis for Fire Purposes.—Fig. 1.—Elevation Showing 
Feeders, Main and Service Pipes. 


extend in a line and a 5-inch wrought iron pipe all con- 
nected to a central IT, the wrought iron pipe extending 
to the surface, as shown in the elevation given in Fig. 1, 
and on both sides of the water main, or reservoir, points 
put down at irregular depths, from 10 to 20 feet. The 
points are driven from 4 to 6 feet from the main, as 
shown in Fig. 2, which is a plan and in line with the 
nipple to which they have tu be coupled. 

Before laying the apparatus the earth should be ex- 





Fig. 2.—Plan Showing Location of Feeders. 


cavated to the level of the water, where the excavation 
should be not less than 28 feet long by 14 feet wide. 
This kind of water supply, says Municipal Engineering, 
cannot be obtained in all localities. The water line must 
be within reach of the suction of the engine, and the 
points, no matter how deep they are, must rest in a 
gravel formation. The placing of the 12-inch water pipe, 
to which the points are all connected 2 feet below the 
water line, gives a free flow of water in the pipe under 
an 18-inch head, faster than any steam fire engine can 
take it out. 
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National Metal Trades Association 


Fourth Annual Convention. 


In last week’s issue the proceedings of the first day 
ef the fourth annual convention of the National Metal 
Trades Association, at Cincinnati, were presented. The 
eonvention continued in session on Wednesday, 9th inst., 
eoncluding its labors on the evening of that day. Fol- 
lowing is a list of those in attendance: 


Members. 

Geo. F. Steedman, Curtis & Co. Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

E. C. Lufkin, Snow Steam Pump Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 

E. F. Du Brul, Miller, Du Brul & Peters Mfg. Company, Cincin 
nati. : 

H. N. Covell, Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Victor H. Olmsted, commissioner and secretary, 95 L 
street, New York. 

E. J. Mercer, N. M. T. A., New York. 

Walter Laidlaw, Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company, Cincinnati. 

James C. Hobart, Triumph Electric Company, Cincinnati. 

H. M. Norris, Bickford Drill & Tool Company, Cincinnati. 

Robt. B. McGowan, John MeGowan Company, Cincinnati. 

Wm. Lodge, Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati. 

Fred. A. Geier, Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, Cincinnati. 

S. P. Egan, J. A. Fay & Egan Company, Cincinnati. 

J. H. Day, the J. H. Day Company, Cincinnati. 

Henry Korb, Greaves, Klusman & Co., Cincinnati. 

Wm. Greaves, Greaves, Klusman & Co., Cincinnati. 

Wm. N. Hobart, Triumph Electric Company, Cincinnati. 

H. C. Hoefinghoff, Bickford Drill & Tool Company, Cincinnati. 

John Kirby, Jr., Dayton Mfg. Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

M. H. Barker, American Tool & MachineCompany, Boston, Mass. 

L. E. Thomas, Lloyd Booth Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

M. A, Neeland, the Wm. Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

E. D. Church, Jackson & Church Company, Saginaw, Mich. 

BD. J. Kilby, Kilby Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. G. Moore, the Samuel T. Moore & Sons Company, Blizabeth, 
N. J. 

Fred. F. Stockwell, Barbour-Stockwell Company, Cambridgeport, 
Mass 

Henry F. Arnold, American Tool & Machine Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

P. B. Kendig. Seneca Falls Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Thos. Livingston, Wm. R. Perrin Company, Chicago. 

N. B. Payne, Payne Company, Elmira, N. Y. 

W. D. Sayle, Cleveland Punch & Shear Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 

John S. Lewis, the Wm. Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

E. T. Gilbert, Michigan Bolt & Nut Works, Detroit, Mich. 

Theo. P. Byram, Byram & Co, Incorporated, Detroit, Mich. 

W. P. Egan, Fred W. Wolf Company, Chicago. 

Exile Burkitt, Southern Engine & Boiler Works, Jackson, Tenn. 

W. A. Evans, Commercial Electric Company, Indianapolis, Ind 

€. F. Wieland, Kempsmith Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Thos. E. Durban, Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa. 

Geo. M. Jackson, Springfield Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Benj. Sebastian, Sebastian Lathe Company, Cincinnati. 

F. H. Strong, Eaton, Cole & Burnham Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Jacob May, Sebastian Lathe Company, Cincinnati. 

E. H. Bullard, Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

T. J. Neacey, the Filer & Stowell Company, Milwaukee, Wis 

Sam’! L. Moyer, the Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati. 

8S. L. Hadley, Commercial Electric Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. J. Walser, Goss Printing Press Company, Chicago. 

E. E. Greenwald, the I. & E. Greenwald Company, Cincinnati. 

H. G. Fieber, Medart Patent Pulley Company, St. Louis. 

0. B. Kinnard, Kinnard-Haines Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Alex. Adams, Twin City Iron Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Oliver Crosby, Moore Carving Machine Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn 

Geo. W. Krapp, American Fire Engine Company, Cincinnati. 

E. J. Kimball, Giobe Iron Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Frederick K. Copeland, Sullivan Machinery Company, Chicago 

H. E. Goodman, Goodman Mfg. Company, Chicago 

James Weir, Weir & Craig Company, Chicago. 

P. K. Morcom, Colorado Iron Works Company, Denver, Col. 

S. W. Watkins, Christensen Engineering Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

H. F. Devens, Nationa] Cash Kegister Company, Dayton, Ohio 

Enoch Earle, P. Blaisdell Company, Worcester, Mass. 

R. H. Jeffrey. Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

J. W. Gardner, Gardner Governor Company, Quincy, Il. 

Howard P. Eells, the Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wis. 

William H. Speer, Jr., Dayton Mfg. Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

J. H. Whiting, Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, 
Ill. 

FE. D. Wanning, Birmingham Iron Foundry Company, Derby, 
Conn 

¥F. W. Boye, Jr., Schumacher & Boye Cincinnati 

Sam'l J. Watson, Watson Machine Company, Paterson, N. J. 

E. A. Schumacher, Schumacher & Boye, Cincinnati. 

A. C. Pessano, Geo. V. Cresson Company, Philadelphia 

J. A. Seymour, Meclntosh-Seymour Company, Auburn, N. Y 

F. H. Stillman, the Watson-Stillman Company, New York 

M. D. Knowlton, Knowlton & Beach Company, Rochester, N. Y 

U. F. Frohman, Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Cincin 
nati 
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G. A. Mayer, Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, Cincinnati. 

David C. Jones, the Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati. 

Napoleon Du Brul, the Miller, Du Brul & Peters Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Fred. Holz, Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, Cincinnati. 

H. Ritter, the Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati. 

D. P. Hopkins, U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, Addys- 
ton, Ohio. 

Guests, 

F, A. Halsey, American Machinist, New York. 

John W. Neil, the John H. McGowan Company, Cincinnati. 

James M. Curran, James H. Curran Elevator Company, Cin 
cinnati. 

Daniel Huguenin, Chicago Metal Trades Association, Chicago. 

James H. Curran, James H. Curran Elevator Company, Cin 
cinnati. 

Geo. W. Cope, Zhe Iron Age, Chicago. 

A. J. Findley, Jron Trade Review, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. C. Marshall, the Employers’ Association, Dayton, Ohio. 

H. M. Lane, the Lane & Bodley Company, Cincinnati. 

Ek. H. Hargrave, Cincinnati Tool Company, Norwood, Ohio. 

W. R. Wallis, American Machinist, New York. 

Alfred Marshall, Marshall & Huschart Machinery Company, Chi 
cago. 

Geo. W. Otting, John Steptoe & Co., Cincinnati. 

H. M. Moore, Cincinnati Punch & Shear Company, Cincinnati. 

John A. Penton, Detroit, Mich. 

Geo. F. Stewart, Bradford Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati. 

W. T. S. Johnson, Bradford Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati. 

Philip Fosdick, the Fosdick & Holloway Machine Tool Company, 
Cincinnati. 

W. S. Norris, the Lane & Bodley Company, Cincinnati. 

P. G. March, Cincinnati Shaper Company, Cincinnati, 

B. B. Quillan, Cincinnati Planer Company, Cincinnati. 

W. H. Burtner, Cincinnati Planer Company, Cincinnati. 

Chas. F. Dolle, National Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati. 

Aug. H. ‘'Tuechter, Cincinnati Machine Tool Company, Cincin- 
nati. 

S. C. Schauer, Cincinnati Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati. 

H. Belmer, Belmer-Eames Tool Company, Cincinnati. 

W. B. Bogardus, National Portland Cement Company, Toronto, 
Ont. 

J. M. Robinson, the J. M. Robinson Mfg. Company, Cincinnati. 

Wm. E. Gang, the Wm. E. Gang Company, Cincinnati. 

J. H. Smith, Corporations Auxiliary Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

lk’. G. Bolles, Bullock Electric Mfg. Company, Norwood, Ohio. 

D. J. Redding, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Company, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

James EK. Brady, the J. H. McGowan Company, Cincinnati 

Robert Il. Clegg, Jron T'rade Review, Cleveland. 

Kk. T. Hannah, Erie City Iron Works, Cincinnati. 

J. B. Doan, American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati. 

J. W. Cregar, Philadelphia. 


Wednesday Morning Session, 

Some very important questions having been brought 
up for consideration, President Steedman announced 
that it had been thought desirable to increase the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, and he therefore appointed the 
following additional members: John Kirby, Jr., of Day- 
ton, O. B. Kinnard of Minneapolis and F. H. Stillman 
of New York. 

The report of the Committee on Reorganization of the 
Association was laid before the convention. This was a 
proposition to change the constitution and by-laws to 
more fully meet conditions which had developed during 
the strike of last year. The experience thus acquired 
had been of great practical benefit in demonstrating 
how the association could be made more effective. E. 
I. Du Brul of Cincinnati, secretary of the ¢:mmittee, ex- 
plained the plan which had been adopted, and read the 
proposed new constitution and by-laws, giving the rea- 
sons for the suggested changes. A protracted discus- 
sion followed which developed a division of opinion rel- 
ative to the method of providing for membership in the 
association. Some contended for individual membership, 
while others strongly advocated a federation of local as- 
sociations with delegate representation in a national or- 
ganization. 

Wednesday Afternoon Session, 


The discussion of the proposed new constituticn and 
by-laws was resumed, resulting in the Committee on 
Resolutions being instructed to prepare a resolution as 
speedily as possible providing for the further consid- 
eration of the subject by the Committee on Reorganiza- 
ti n. They reported a resolution, which was adopted, 
providing for the continuance of the Committee on Re- 
organization, to which five more members are to be 
added by the chair. The committee are to meet in New 
York on May 5, and are instructed to prepare a plan of 
reorganization based on a federation of district or local 
associations to be represented in the national associa- 
tion by delegates chosen in proportion to the number of 








men employed. Each district association is to make its 
own by-laws and to elect its own members. 

Thomas E. Durban of Erie, Pa., read a paper on the 
“hour and wage” question, which opened up an inter- 
esting discussion. 

The Auditing Committee’s report, stating that the 
treasurer’s accounts had been found correct, was pre 
sented by E. T. Gilbert of Detroit, chairman, and was 
adopted. 

Wednesday Evening Session, 


M. H. Barker of Boston, chairman of the Committee 
on Nominations, reported the following list of officers 
for the ensuing year 
PRESIDENT, S. W. Watkins of Christensen Engineering Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, E. F. Du Brul of the Miller, Du Brul & 
Peters Mfg. Company, Cincinnati 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, E. H. Bullard of the Bullard Machine 
Tvol Company, Bridgeport, Conn 

['REASURER, N. B. Payne of the Payne Company, Elmira, N. Y. 

COMMISSIONER AND SECR®£TARY, Victor H. Olmsted, 95 Liberty 
street, New York. 
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The New Lincoln Miller. 


A Lincoln miller of new design has been brought out 
by the Garvin Machine Company of New York. In this 
the large table, arm and operating hand wheel have 
been brought close to the operator. The feed is thrown 
in and tripped by one handle at the front of the saddle. 
The feed is driven positively by chain, and the changes 
are provided by change gears, The feed works are lo 
cated at the rear of the saddle and are thoroughly pro 
tected. The saddle is adjusted by hand wheel at the 
headstock end of the bed and the same screw is fitted 
with jam nuts to lock the saddle in position. The arm 
is a solid steel bar which adjusts with the spindle and is 
supported at both ends, tying the head and tail stocks 
together in one stiff whole. The tail stock is a strong 
frame construction which carries a bearing block having 
a running taper plug to receive the arbor, thereby afford- 
ing a large bearing surface to take the pressure of the 
cutters and relieving the arbor of wear. An interme 


tik NEW LINCOLN MILLER 


The report was adopted without a dissenting vote, 
the secretary was instructed to cast a ballot for the en- 
tire list named, and all were declared elected. 

The new president was escorted to the chair, and af 
ter speeches by himself and the other new officers called 
for the regular order of business. 

H. N. Covell of the Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was elected chairman of the second dis 
trict, consisting of New York and New Jersey, to suc 
ceed N. B. Payne, elected treasurer. 

George F. Steedman of the Curtis & Co. Mfg. Com- 
pany, St. Louis, was elected a member of the adminis- 
trative council from the seventh district, consisting of 
Missouri and Iowa. 

Resolutions of thanks were adopted to the Cincinnati 
manufacturers for their hospitality, the retiring officers 
for their efficient service, &c. 

After the adjournment on Wednesday evening the 
members and their guests repaired to the main dining 
room of the Grand Hotel and enjoyed a smoker, tendered 
them by the Cincinnati Metal Trades Association. Many 
remained in the city on Thursday for the purpose of vis- 
iting the Cincinnati shops, which were courteously 
thrown open for their inspection. 


diate support carrying a hardened and ground steel 
bush is also provided. ‘The headstock has been much 
improved by the increased depth between the front and 
rear bearings. 


——— - 


Naked steam pipes are still quite common, to say 
nothing of boilers exposed to constant drafts wholly 
unprotected as to their shells. The loss of fuel by this 
neglect is very large, increasing with the size of the su- 
perficial areas, and very few steam users are aware of 
the expense entailed by uselessly heating the atmos- 
phere. George H. Barrus lately tésted the steam sys- 
tem at the Manhattan Railway power house in this 
city with the following results: A 2-inch steam pipe 100 
feet long, under SO pounds pressure, lost by condensa- 
tion in pounds of water per hour when covered only 
15.14 pounds, while uncovered the dondensation was as 
a maximum 60.30 pounds of water; under 100 pounds of 
steam per square inch the greatest condensation was 
for the same pipe 72.20 pounds. A 10-inch pipe 35 feet 
long under 100 pounds pressure, naked, lost, maximum, 
112 pounds of water per hour by condensation; when 
covered this was reduced to 15.95 pounds as a maximum. 
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With each other for profitable business, or that there 
will be criminal and culpable negligence on the part of 
the Postmaster General; and I am not willing to assent 


The temperature of the room where the experiment took 
place was 50 to 75 degrees F. Comment seems unneces- 
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The Shipbuilding Bill. 


Testimony Before the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15, 1902.—The House Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries has taken 
up the shipping bill recently passed by the Senate, and 
has begun a series of hearings which will last for sev- 
eral weeks, and will give both the advocates and op- 
ponents of this important measure full opportunity to 
state their views with regard to it. At the first hear- 
ing, which was held on the 10th inst., the committee 
heard Thomas Clyde of William P. Clyde & Co. and the 
Clyde Steamship Company; Alexander R. Smith, super- 
intendent of the Maritime Association of the Port of 
New York, and Erastus Brainerd, representing the Seat- 
tle (Wash.) Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Clyde’s state- 
ment was the principal feature of the hearing, and was 
devoted to an exhaustive analysis of the pending bill and 
its probable effect upon the American merchant marine. 
With regard to the rates of compensation provided in 
the bill brought forward in the last Congress and in the 
pending measure, Mr. Clyde said: 


Testimony of W. P. Clyde. 


“When the bill before this committee was under dis 
cussion in the Senate the suggestion made that 
the ship owners of the country, having failed to get 
the rates of subsidy they asked for last year, have come 
back to Congress this year prepared to take less; and 
from this false assumption the conclusion has been 
drawn that if the ship owners shall fail to get what 
they ask for this year, they will come back another 
year prepared to take still less. There is absolutely no 
basis for such an assumption. The individual ship own- 
er could not, on the average, have gotten any more, if 
as much, under last year’s bill as he may get under this 
bill. The country would have spent more in the aggre- 
gate under last year’s bill, but would have gotten more 
ships. Under this bill the country will spend less and 
get fewer ships. The price to the country per ship, or 
per ton of ships, will not on the average be materially 
different in either case. 

“There are those who say that there is no difference 
between the cost of performing the service required un- 
der the American flag as compared with a foreign flag. 
Very well; what then ? Simply this: The whole amount 
appropriated would be a gift to the American ship own- 
ers, and as the old bill provided for a pro rata distri 
bution of the appropriation in case more than a certain 
number of ships sought to obtain the compensation, 
there would be a rush of capital and men into the busi- 
ness which would never stop until foreign flags were as 
rare on the sea as the American flag is to-day. Surely 
if this could be accomplished, even $9,000,000 a year 
the amount appropriated by the old bill—would not be 
too much to pay. 

“Of course, this committee knows as well as I do 
that there is a material difference between the cost of 
performing the service required under the American flag 
as compared with foreign flags, and that we must start 
somewhere, and from the best information obtained fix 
the rate by which the Government will undertake to 
make good the difference to the American ship owner. 
Now we think from the best information we can 
leaving out the question of subsidies paid by foreign 
Governments, 1 cent per gross ton per 100 iniles sailed 
would be about the right figure to represent the differ- 
ence in cost of performing the required service.” 

Taking up the pending bill, Mr. Clyde analyzed its 
provisions, discussing first Title I, under which he said 
the cost of operating ships would regulate the bids on 
mail contracts. Continuing, he said: 

“When the difference in cost is less, bids will be 
made at lower rates: and to assume the contrary you 
must assume either that Americans will not compete 


was 


get, 


to either of these propositions. 

‘““Now as to Title II of the bill: Will Congress make 
the test to learn whether American capitalists can be 
induced to go into the ship owning business ? If you 
start at too low a rate of compensation you will have to 
come up, and if you start too high you will come down. 
Gut such a rich country as this will hardly hesitate lou 
ger at making the experiment. The cost of constructing 
vessels in the United States, as nearly as we can ascer- 
tain, is from 20 to 30 per cent. more than abroad, while 
operation is at least 30 per cent. more expensive. I 
hope when you come to debate this bill you will hold the 
opposition down to these two points, and refuse abso- 
lutely to let them lead you astray with their flights of 
fancy about ‘trust magnates,’ &¢., and all that sort of 
hosh. Bring them back to the points, first, that there is 
difference in cost of construction and operation, and sec. 
ond, that there is no safer or simpler way than this of 
chabling the Government to make it good to the ship 
owner. If I am wrong, I don’t want this bill or any 
other bill.” 

In connection with his statement that the cost of con 
structing vessels in the United States was 20 to 30 per 
cent. greater than abroad, Mr. Clyde gave an interest- 
ing explanation of the circumstances under which cer- 
tain steamship companies placed orders for vessels wit! 
American shipyards a year or more ago. He said: 

* We all know it to be a fact that since the Civil War 
the country has ceased to build ships for foreign trade, 
except in rare cases, where mail subsidies or a combina 
tion of protected coastwise and foreign voyages have 
inade it possible for Americans to compete on compara- 
tively even terms. There is, however, a notable excep- 
tion to this statement. A year or more ago the Interna- 
tional Navigation Company, the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company and the Atlantic Transport Company all? 
placed large orders in this country for vessels to be built 
here, presumably for foreign trade. These orders were 
all placed about the same time and none have been 
placed since. 

“This exception is so extraordinary that it certainly 
should be explained to this committee, and a frank and 
full explanation should be made. The orders mentioned 
were all placed at a time when it seemed practically 
certain that Congress would pass a bill admitting a large 
volume of foreign tonnage to American registry and 
providing for the payment of a liberal subsidy to such 
foreign tonnage upon the completion in this country of 
a proportionate quantity of American built ships. Each 
of the companies I have named were at that time owners 
of foreign tonnage; and they placed their orders for their 
new ships in this country primarily to discount the pas- 
sage of that bill, in order to have their compensating 
tonnage finished at the earliest possible date and so get 
the subsidy on their foreign tonnage without delay. 
They were ‘ early birds "—that is all—and I don’t see why 
their action should have any bearing whatever upon the 
present situation of this subject. They took what they 
considered to be a fair chance. So far they have been 
disappointed; but the country has been benefited by the 
Inrge sums of money expended here instead of abroad 
in the construction of these great ships.” 


The Outlook in the House. 


No prediction can be ventured at this time as to 
whether the shipping bill will be passed by the House 
at the present session, for the reason that other consid 
erations than the strength of the measure on an actual 
vote are likely to control the situation. Certain of the 
inajority leaders in both Houses doubt the expediency of 
passing the bill before the Congressional elections, and 
it may therefore be placed on the calendar and permitted 
to go over until next winter. Another consideration may 
make it difficult to secure a report upon the bill in time 
to have it acted upon at the present session. This is 
the attitude of four Republican members of the commit- 
tee—Minor of Wisconsin, Stevens of Minnesota, Jones 
of Washington and Fordney of Michigan. These mem- 
bers have always been lukewarm in the support of the 
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general proposition of subsidizing the merchant marine, 
and only consented to permit the bill to be reported in 
the last Congress, after incorporating therein several 
elaborately constructed “ antitrust”? amendments. The) 
are opposed to the pending bill on general principles. 
ond in addition are dispused to hold the measure in com 
mittee in the hope of inducing the advocates of Cuba 
reciprocity to abandon their programme in order to st 
cure a vote on the shipping bill. W. L. ¢ 


ee 


Notes from Great Britain. 


The Naval Contracts. 


Lonpon, April 5, 1902.—'The long looked for and anx 
iously waited naval contracts are at last announced. 
Nineteen vessels are ordered, and the Clyde has secured 
a very big proportion, in the shape of one battle ship 
and four first-class cruisers. The work has been di 
vided out geographically, and I subjoin the net result. 
It may be taken that the battle ships are worth from 
t560,000 to £575,000. This only includes the work act 
ually to be done at the shipbuilders’ establishments, and 
dloes not take into account the armor—which is a very 
heavy item-—guns, gun mounting and stores, the total 
estimated cost when completed for war service being 
figured out at £1,300,000. The shipbuilders’ work on 
cruisers amounts to from £500,000 to £530,000, and the 
armor, guns, &c¢., bring the total cost to about £1,000,C00. 
The third class cruisers each represent £200,000, ex 
clusive of the guns, and the torpedo boat destroyers at 
about ¢70,000. In all the value of the naval contracts 
xiven out in this bateh will amount to about £25,000, 
OO, exclusive of guns. armor, &c. The geographical dis 
tribution of the contracts may be set out as follows: 

Clyde Portion, Equal to £2,670,000 

Battle ship—Fairfield Company. 

First-class cruiser—W. Beardmore & Co 

First-class cruiser—London & Glasgow Company 

First-class cruiser—Messrs. Scott & Co 

Tyne Portion, Equal to £1,000,000 

First-class cruiser—Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. 

Third-class cruiser—Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co 

Two torpedo boat destroyers—Palmers Company. 

Two torpedo boat destroyers—Hawthorn, Leslie & Co 

Barrow Portion, Equal to £530,000. 

Battle ship—-Vickers, Sons & Maxim, Limited 

Mersey Portion, Equal to £410,000 
Third-class cruiser—Laird Brothers, Limited. 
Three torpedo boat destroyers—Laird Brothers 


Thames Portion, Equal to £360,000. + 
Engines for H. M. S. “ King Edward VII.""—-Thames Iron 


Works. 
Three torpedo boat destroyers—-Yarrow & Co. 


The Rallway Rolling Stock Combine. 


I hinted some time ago that a number of firms inter 
ested in the manufacture of railway rolling stock were 
about to combine. The combination is now practically 
an accomplished fact. The five companies concerned are 
the Ashbury Railway Carriage & Iron Company, Brown, 
Marshalls & Co., the Lancaster Railway Carriage & 
Wagon Company, the Oldbury Railway Carriage & 
Wagon Company and the Metropolitan Railway Car- 
riage & Wagon Company. The new combination will, 
for the future, De known as the Metropolitan Amal- 
gamated Railway Carriage & Wagon Company, Limited. 
The subscribed capital will be £1,500,000 in £1 ‘shares, 
of which £500,000 will be cumulative preference and the 
remainder ordinary shares. The actual paid up capital 
will amount only to £864,000. This figure ma be slight- 
ly modified, as the Ashbury Company have the option of 
taking 5 per cent. preference shares in lieu of ordinary 
if they think proper, to the value at par of their paid 
up capital. The preference shares are divided into two 
kinds—-viz., 60,000 carrying interest at 6 per cent. to 
specify the existing rates of preference holders in the 
Oldbury Company, and the remainder in 5 per cent. 
shares. The debentures on the combined companies 
amount in all to £107,250, and these will be paid off. In 
every case the business of the contracting companies 
is taken over as from the end of their last financial year, 
and dividends at various rates cn the new capital will be 
paid up to March 31 last, which ends the financial year 
of the new amalgamated company. The basis of ex- 
change adopted in most cases is 50 per cent. advance on 


the old par value. In the cirenlar issued by the Metro 
politan Company I note the follawing passage: “ Your 
ilirectors feel that some such combination is absolutely 
hecessary to ehuble them to face with confidence the 
keen competition which is to be anticipated from Amer- 
ica and elsewhere. The advantages of such an amalga- 
ination are obvious, as it will put an end to the hitherto 
keen competition between these companies, will effect 
a considerable saving in management expenses and the 
avoidance of duplicating special plant, and will enable 
the combined companies to undertake and carry out 
with dispatch orders on a much larger scale than has 
hitherto been possible in the case of any one of the ¢om- 
panies.” 
Big Contracts in Egypt. 


It is stated on good authority that the Egyptian Gov 
ernment will, in the course of the next few months, in 
ite tenders for various work and material in connec 
tion with the proposed Berber and Suakim Railway, 
together with branches which have in principle been 
nzreed upon, but the surveys for which have not yet 
een made. The great grewth in the prosperity of 
kigypt justifies, it is said, the authorities in commencing 
hese works sooner than had been anticipated 


Shipbatiding in Japan. 

From an interesting report I gather that the Jap 
anese Government are going out of their way to encour 
age the building of mercantile ships in Japanese yards. 
They ofter a subsidy on all ships built in native yards 
of $10 per gross ton on vessels of 1000 tons and upward, 
and a lesser subsidy on smaller vessels. To this substan- 
tin] encouragement has to be added an additional subsidy 
of $2.50 per indicated horse-power for propelling ma 
chinery. With inducements like these it is not unnat- 
ural that the energetic Jap should seek to build ships as 
well as to own them. Coal is plentiful and consequent- 
ly cheap and so is labor. Skilled native artisans are em- 
ployed for a wage of less than 50 cents per day. Again, 
the average Japanese workman is quite content to work 
on Sundays at the ordinary rate of wage, provided that 
he obtains two holidays each of one day’s duration per 
month. It is interesting to read that all the shipbuilding 
yards in Japan, both Government and private, have 
their origin in ship repairing. Vessels were built abroad, 
put the advantages of having them repaired at home 
were so obvious that ship repairing in Japan is prac- 
tically coincident with the Japanese ownership of ships. 
During the year 1901 the output of merchant shipping 
was under 7000 tons, but all this is very much in the 
nature of early experimentation, and the shipbuilders 
of Nagasaki are keenly intent upon much bigger things. 
Baron lwasaki, head of the Mitsu Bishi Company, realiz- 
ing that unskilled labor can be rendered more productive, 
has provided a school for the technical instruction of his 
workmen, and more particularly for the sons of his 
workmen. Fifty boys, ranging in age from 12 to 17 
years, are admitted each year and pass through a five 
years’ course of instruction in the various processes con- 
nected with shipbuilding, ship repairing and engineering. 
The education is free and no pledge is asked that the 
lads will, on the expiration of this apprenticeship, en- 
gage in shipbuilding werk. After all, this is quite in 
accordance with the old Japanese system of trade guilds. 

More Reorganization. 

Some time ago I remarked that the Weardale Steel, 
Coai & Coke Company were about to reorganize their 
works in a very thorough way. The remodeling of two 
of the existing blast furnaces at Cargo Fleet has been 
begun. It has been decided to put down without delay 
a melting shop with two 160-ton tilting furnaces for 
working the Talbot continuous steel process, and to re- 
move the cogging mill and the large plate mills now at 
Tudhoe to “argo Fleet. The Talbot furnaces and the 
mills will be erected on freehold land recently acquired 
by the Weardale Company. It is intended to use the fur- 
nace gas, after being freed from dust, to drive the blow- 
ing engines, and to erect a battery of modern coke ovens 
from which hot coke will be charged into the furnaces. 
The spare gas from the ovens will be used to generate 
steam throughout the works. The cost of the new plant, 
including an electrical power installation, will probably 
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exceed £250,000. This sum will be provided out of the 
reserves now in the hands of the company. The com- 
pany are now obtaining the latest details in blast furnace 
construction and steel manufacture from America, and 
in coke making from the Continent. So far as the rolling 
plant is concerned, one of the plate mills, which is to be 
removed from Spennymoor, is the largest in the king- 
dom. 
Railways in British Borneo. 

A section of 60 miles of the first railway constructed 
in British North Borneo has formally been taken over 
by the Government from the contractors and is now open 
for traffic. This line, which is a portion of the trans- 
Borneo line, bas been surveyed for a distance of 110 
miles, and it is hoped that the whole section will be 
completed by the end of the year. The portion now open 
for traffic is between Jesselton Gaza Bay, on the west 
coast, and Beaufort, an important agricultural town in 
the interior 

Profits and Dividends, 

At a general meeting of .the Harvey United Steel 
Company, held last week in London, the accounts for 
the last five months of 1901 showed an available profit of 
$180,000, realizing a dividend of 7% per cent. and leay 
ing a belance of 330,000 to be carried forward. These 
profits represent only what Las been earned by the for 
mer British and Continental Harvey companies, and 
10t those which will accrue in due course from the 
American and Irench companies. The dividends on the 
shares of both the I’rench and American companies 
are not payable during the period of five months ending 
December 31. The chairman, however, stated that the 
business affairs of both the British and American com 
panies were in a very satisfactory condition. The chair- 
man also stated that the serious litigation which had 
been in progress with the Terni Steel Company of Italy 
had been satisfactorily settled, the Italian company 
having paid a substantial sum in cash and acknowledged 
the validity of the Harvey patents. 

Willans & Robinson, Limited, the well-known Rugby 
engineers, also report a satisfactory year’s work. Larger 
profits than ever are shown and a 10 per cent. dividend 
is again paid. In view of the rapidly extending busi- 
ness secured by this company the debenture debt has 
been raised from $590,000 to $1,250,000. 

The firm of A. & J. Stewart & Menzies of Glasgow 
report a net profit for the past year of $530,000, a falling 
off compared with the years 1899 and 1900. Seventy- 
five thousand dollars go to depreciation and 8% per cent. 
ou the ordinary shares is paid. S. G. A. 

stihl 


The Algoma Steel Company. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, ONTARIO, April 12, 1902.—The 
first steel to be rolled at the new works of the Algoma 
Steel Company was made this week, and the works 
have been running continuously since. It will be sev- 
eral weeks before the rolling of rails can begin, on ac- 
count of delay on the part of contractors for roofs, &c., 
Lut the entire plant is expected to be in operation soon 
after May 1. 

For the present the blooming mill is working on 
minor material for railway construction. The. plant is 
working very satisfactorily and an excellent quality of 
steel is being turned out. Pig iron received from other 
works—Buffalo, Midland and elsewhere—forms the 
charge. The furnace plant of the Algoma Steel Com- 
pany at this point is nearing completion. Lines of one 
of the two furnaces have been changed to fit it for use 
as a coke iron making furnace, and the other will re- 
main, as planned originally, a chareoal stack. Seven 
stoves are erected. The pumping plant for furnaces 
and adjacent chemical works is complete with 20,000,000 
gallons daily capacity and a steel water tower 150 feet 
in hight. Ore receiving and storage docks 2200 feet 
long and nearly 400 feet wide, under the overhead moy- 
able bridges, are rapidly assuming shape. Cast house 
foundations are in and much other work is in progress 
about the plant. These furnaces are expected to this 
year supply pig iron to the converting plant. 

The company haye made sales of rails up to their 
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capacity for a reasonable period, and could, under pres- 
ent market conditions, easily make sales in the United 
States. But they expect to find ample market in Can- 
uda for a large output. Preparations have been made 
ut the works for an increased capacity as soon as re- 
quired. 

The Sault Ste. Marie Pulp & Paper Company, .an 
associated industry, are finding so large a demand for 
their new sulphide product that they will immediately 
increase their capacity by the addition of two large 
acid tanks. The mill is shipping large quantities of 
pulp to paper makers in both the United States and 
Canada. 

There has lately been added to these associated 
Sault industries a car works, which is turning out daily 
one 40-ton standard freight car. A large saw mill plant 
is being erected on the company’s Algoma Centrai 
& Hudson Bay line, and another will be built at the 
Sault. They will have a combined annual capacity for 
60,000,000 feet, and will be supplied with timber from 
the company’s grants. The Algoma Central & Hudson 
Bay Railway is completed for 45 miles north from the 
Sault, and grading is in progress considerably further. 
It is expected that during this year the line will be 
finished to the Josephine mine, Michipicoton range, 
where it will connect with the branch reaching to the 
Helen mine and Lake Superior. 

At the Josephine mine a shaft will be sunk at once 
Very important exploratory operations are under way 
on the Michipicoton range and elsewhere, and some ex 
cellent results are said to have been met. D. &. W. 
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Central Pennsylvania News. 

HARRISBURG, PaA., April 15, 1902.—There have been 
various consolidation rumors going hereabouts, one of 
the most interesting being that the Central Steel Com- 
pany would take over the furnaces, ore lands and quar- 
ries of the Paxton Iron & Steel Company, a concern 
composed of the McCormick Estate interests, but no 
one has anything to say about it yet. Another is that 
the American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, operating 
large plants at Reading and Lebanon, are to go into a 
larger concern, Of this there is also little more than 
newspaper talk yet. 

The Harrisburg Mfg. & Boiler Company have suc- 
ceeded in filling some large pipe orders in Mexico and 
South America, and have recently received orders for a 
quantity of pipe for a water plant in Mexieo and for 
their water tube boilers for the West and Southwest. 

April has been a light month for the incorporation of 
iron and steel manufacturing companies at the State 
capital, the number having been small. There have been 
few increases of capital stock. 

All of Waynesboro’s works are in operation, and that 
part of Franklin County is enjoying unprecedented pros- 
perity. Many of the works are compelled to run day and 
night, and the payrolls are the largest ever made out. 
The Landis Tool Company will build an addition of con- 
siderable size to the works, and the Geiser Company are 
making a large amount of work for shipment to other 
States. The Emmert Mfg. Company have had a steady 
run of orders for ‘“‘ Universal” vises, and are working 
men at night. 

The Scranton Stove Works, who have been very 
busy, have granted their entire force of employees a 5 
per cent. increase of wages. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Company’s entire plant is in 
operation, and the product is large. Last week the 
amount of metal sent direct from the four Steelton 
stacks to the steel mills was larger than for a long time. 
The company are having no trouble with fuel at pres- 
ent. Shipments have been large from the yards of the 
works, a big rail order having been made for Mexico. 

The Century Stove & Mfg. Company have been 
formed at Johnstown with $100,000 capital, and will 
build a large plant in the Johnstown wall paper mill. 
The directors of the new company are R, D. Wilson and 
Robert Monroe of Pitsburgh, Edrick C. Warren, John H. 
Waters and Samuel B. Waters of Johnstown. 

S. S. Morton & Co. of York have enlarged their firm, 
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and will take up the manufacture of gasoline traction en- 
gines. The new company will have a capital of $100,- 
000, and will erect a building. The York Safe & Lock 
Company have taken a number of orders, among them 
being one for the new National Bank at Waynesboro. 
The Farquhar Company, Norway Iron & Steel and Sus- 
quehanna Iron & Steel Company’s works are all busy. 
Affairs at Lebanon are flourishing. All of the works 
are in operation, and it is likely that two furnaces, now 


being repaired, will be started before long. Last week 
was a particularly active one in the rolling mills. s. 


erie 


The Bristol Recording Water Level Gauge. 


The Bristol Company of Waterbury, Conn., are plac- 
ing upon the market an adaptation of their well-known 
recording pressure gange to an instrument for making 
a continuous record in ink upon a revolving chart, of 
the rise or fall of the level of water in a canal, reser- 
voir, well, tank. or variation of sea level. 

The construction and operation of the instrument will 





rH BRISTOL RECORDING WATER LEVEL GAUGE 


be readily understood by reference to the illustration 
shown herewith. A represents the union joint by which 
a flexible capillary tube B is connected to the recorder. 
This connecting tube terminates in the upper portion of 
the bulb casting E, and when the instrument is in op- 
eration it is immersed to the depth a record is desired. 
Between the flanges of the upper and lower parts of the 
bulb E and D a flexible diaphragm (convex downward) 
of thin sheet rubber is firmly held, inclosing the proper 
amount of air for the operation of the instrument. Near 
the bottom of the lower casting D there are several holes 
for admitting water, the pressure of which acts upon 
the lower surface of the diaphragm, producing on the 
inclosed air a corresponding pressure due to its depth 
below the surface. The variations of the air pressure 
thus produced are communicated by means of the capil- 
lary tube to the recorder. The chart on the recorder is 
graduated into feet or inches head of water, or of the 
hquid which is being measured, and it may be adapted 
to almost any desired range. 

The upper casting of the air bulb is provided with an 
eye for a cable suspension. Theairbulbis also shown with 
a flange resting on a ring bracket, C. This bracket is de- 
signed to be secured to a plank, F, which may be low- 
ered into the watér to any desired depth. 


The recorder may be located at any convenient point 
for observation, either above or below the surface of the 
liquid to be recorded. The accuracy of the instrument 
is not affected by the location of the recorder, or by the 
length of the capillary connecting tube. 

An jmportant advantage that instruments of this 
fourm have over those of ordinary type which are oper 
ated by floats is that its continuous performance and 
iccuracy cannot be affected by ice in winter. 

= —~ — 


The Illinois Implement Industry. 


The pre-eminence of Illinois in the manufacture of 
agricultural implements is not generally known. The 


exact standing of the State has recently been estab 
lished in statistics issued by the United States Census 
Bureau. The figures have been analyzed by the Farm 
Implement News of Chicago. with the following inter- 


esting result: 
The implement manufactories of Lllinois constitute 
only 13.1 per cent. of the whole number, but they em 


ploy 39.4 per cent. of the total capital invested in this 
ndustry in the United States. 

Their payrolls contains the names of 39.1 per cent 
f the total wage earners engaged in the implement in 


dustry, and they pay 40.3 per cent. of the total wages 


Of the total number of salaried employees they have 
4.2 per cent., and pay them 40.8 per cent. of the total 
Salaries 

They use 42.6 per cent. of all the materials used it 
mplement construction 


The value of their product is 41.5 per cent. of the 
total value of the product of all implement industries. 
mn dlls ded 

The Forter-Miller Engineering Company, Incorpo- 
rated.—The Forter-Miller Engineering Company, Incor- 
porated, Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh, engineers 
and contractors for the erection of gas producers, blast 
furnaces, rolling mill and steel works equipment, have 
a very large amount of work on hand. This concern 
secured a contract some months ago for all the brick 
work for the three blast furnaces being built by the 
St. Clair Furnace Company at Clairton, Pa., and all the 
brick work for 12 50-ton open hearth furnaces, soaking 
pits, mill foundations and other buildings for the new 
open hearth steel plant being built by the St. Clair Steel 
Company at Clairton. Work on these contracts is pretty 
well under way. The same firm have a contract for all 
the brick work for two new blast furnaces being built 
by the Lake Superior Power Company at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., and for all the brick work for the tin plate 
plant to be built by the McKeesport Tin Plate Company 
at Port Vue, near McKeesport. The Forter-Miller En- 
gineering Company also have just completed 16 Forter 
water seal gas producers for the Inland Steel Company 
at Chicago. They are also building two large Forter 
water seal gas producers at the sheet mill plant of the 
Allegheny Steel & Iron Company at Tarentum, Pa. 

‘cence ibs 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, announce in the 
April issue of the Boiler Maker that they are prepared 
to contribute $1500 a year toward scholarships or other 
sources of knowledge dealing with steam engineering 
and the fabrication and erection of sheet metal in all 
forms. They propose to do this in grateful apprecia- 
tion of the prosperity which has always been given their 
house, and in memory of the name and spirit of the 
late Joseph T. Ryerson, their founder. They have not 
formulated any details, but state that they feel assured 
that some plan will be forthcoming to enable them to 
make the Ryerson scholarship a means of inspiration 
and benefit to many in years to come. This scholarship 
is to be available “ alike to the ambitious rivet boy, to 
the journeyman who would arise from the ranks, and 
even to that son who would succeed his well to do 
father.” 

Eastern Bridge & Structural Company, Worcester, 
Mass. are removing their office from 58 Front street to 
their factory on Crescent street. This move is made te 
facilitate the transaction of their grawing business. 
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18 THE IRON AGE. 


A Report on the Metric System. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15, 1902. 
ard of the House Committee on Coinage, Weights and 
Measures has completed the report of the committee 
on the bill providing for the adoption of the metric sys- 
tem by the Government of the United States, and 
through his courtesy the correspondent of The Iron Age 
is enabled to present the advance abstract given below. 

As a preface to the discussion of the pending bill, which 
has been ordered to be favorably reported to the House, 
the report cites the constitutional provisions vesting in 
Congress the power to “ fix the standard of weights and 
measures,” and a brief historical sketch is given of the 
efforts made from time to time since the earliest period 
of the Government to reform the system in common use. 
Continuing, the report says: 


Chairman South- 


The Weights and Measures in Common Use, 

A complete statement of the weights and measures 
in common use would not only be difficult to make, but 
would involve more space than is available in a 
report. 


brief 
It is sufficient to state, however, that the vari- 
ous units have been inherited from a time when exact 
measurements were unheard of, computations were sel- 
dom made, and when each locality and different interest 
had its own measures. Modifications and 
adjustments have been made from time to time: never- 
theless, the full of inconsistent ratios, the 
units are not related to each other, many units of the 
same name have different values, it is unsuitable for 
computation and is not decimal in character. This last 
defect has sometimes been urged in its favor, but it is 
difficult to comprehend how any one familiar with the 
subject should advocate any other than a decimal sys- 
tem of weights and measures in connection with a deci- 
mal system of numbers. It may be true that a system 
of weights and measures in which a binary subdivision 
is followed might be better in a few instances, but, on 
the whole, experience has shown that the advantages 
to be gained by a decimal system far outweigh those 
of any other. However, it should be noted that a binary 
system of subdivision is but seldom followed in our 
common system of weights and measures, and further 
that a decimal system is capable of this method of sub- 
division, as illustrated by the use of halves and quarters 
in the metric system of measures and in all decimal 
systems of money. 

It is a popular fallacy that our weights and measures 
are in accord with those of Great Britain, but this not 
true, as neither our pound, the yard, the gallon or bushel 
are identical. 

Very few people are familiar with the weights and 
measures in common use in the United States. One has 
but to recall the tables of our three different systems 
of weight, the apothecary, the troy and the avoirdupois, 
to illustrate this fact. And while the yard may he 
stated as our standard of length, we find in practice 
various arbitrary multiples of the yard and foot; for ex- 
ample, the fathom, the surveyors’ and engineers’ chains, 
the nautical and statute miles, hands, poles, perches 
and various others. In addition to the ordinary cubic 
measure, we find three systems of measuring capacity: 
dry measure, liquid measure and apothecary’s fluid 
measure. To these might be added a large number of 
technical standards in use in the various trades and 
industries, which would be greatly simplified and unified 
upon the adoption of the international system of weights 
and measures. An examination of the common tables 
of weights and measures discloses the fact that there 
are 64 different ratios used, of which 19 are not divisible 
by two, and that there are 18 terms used which have 
two or more meanings. Certainly any effort on the part 
of Congress to replace this conglomerate system with 
a simple, logical one similar to our monetary system 
is worthy of the consideration of Congress. 


system of 


system is 


The Metric or International System. 


The metric system of weights and measures was de- 
vised as an international system. The fact that it was 
first adopted by France has given rise to the custom 
ef referring to it as the French system. It is interesting 
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first to 
measures Was 


to note, however, that one of the propose a 
decimal system of weights and James 
Watt, the inventor of the steam engine, and the adop- 
tion of a decimal system of coinage by the United States 
was one of the strongest influences leading to its adop- 
tion. As originally proposed the unit of length in the 
metric system was called the meter and defined as the 
one ten-millionth part of the distance from the equator 
to the pole of the earth measured on a meridian. The 
first of these units to be constructed was by the French 
Government and was based upon the best known meas- 
urements of the earth’s surface at that time. Subse 
quently more accurate measurements of the earth’s sur 
face that the first constructed 
not of the length intended nor was its material or form 
such as required by modern refined measurements. 

To remedy this defect an international congress was 
held in Paris, 1875, 17 different nations participating. 
It was thought best to retain the length of the old meter. 
Accordingly a number of copies were constructed of the 
material and method of construction known to 
science. One of these was selected as the International 
Meter and is very carefully preserved at the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Weights and Measures, established and 
maintained by the countries participating in the con 
and which joined the convention later. 
These meters were very carefully compared with the 
one selected as the international standard and then dis 
tributed to the countries interested. 

The unit of mass (weight, as it is commonly called) 
in the metric system is called the kilogram and is de- 
fined as the mass of a cube of pure water, the length 
of the edge of which is one-tenth of a meter. While this 
definition establishes the relation between the unit of 
length and the unit of mass, water is not suited for a 
material working standard, hence the international com- 
mittee at the time of the preparation of the meter also 
prepared 40 pieces of metal equal in mass to that of the 
cubic decimeter of water, and alike in form and of the 
same material as the standard meter, the most perma- 
nent metal known. One of these was retained at the 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures as the 
International Kilogram. The same precautions were 
observed in the comparisons with each other and with 
the one selected as the international standard before 
distributing them to the respective governments. Of the 
two meters and two kilograms sent to the United States 
one of each is preserved as the national standard of 
length and mass, the others are taken as working stand- 
ards and serve as the basis of all comparisons of length 
and mass in this country. The fact that the meter is 
not a natural standard as originally intended has some- 
times been used as an argument against the metric sys- 
tem. This, however, is of little importance, since the 
meter and the kilogram as constructed are as perma- 
nent as it is possible to make material standards, and 
if at any time a suitable natural standard should be 
discovered the meter would simply be defined in terms 
of that standard as was originally proposed of the 
earth’s quadrant. 

The advantages of the metric system may be briefly 
stated as its decimal character throughout, the simple 
relation between the units making it possible to derive 
all others directly from the unit of length; its elasticity, 
being equally convenient for the measurement of the 
smallest or largest objects. These advantages have been 
proven by a century of use, but that which especially 
commends it to us at the present time. is its international 
character, since it is the opinion of all who are in a 
position to know that the world must soon come to an 
international system of weights and measures, and there 
is not the slightest possibility of our own system or any 
modification of it becoming universal. 


showed meter as was 


best 


gress those 


The Metric System as Used in Scientific Work, 


Scientific investigators early recognized in the metric 
system of weights and measures a simple, flexible sys- 
tem equally suitable for the most refined or coarsest 
measurements or for purposes of computation. As a re- 
sult the scientific world to-day enjoys the advantages 
of a universal system of weights and measures, a fact 
whieh has greatly facilitated the development and 
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spread of scientific knowledge. The practical applica 
tions of scientific werk have in many cases been seriously 
handicapped or retarded, owing to the necessity of con 
verting formulxw derived in the metric system to equiva 
lent formule in the common system. If the formule 
and other data used in manufacturing and engineering 
were universally expressed in the metric system it 
would greatly promote the growth and dissemination 
of such knowledge throughout the entire world. 


Benefits to Be Derived by Educational Interests, 

The benefits to be derived from the adoption of the 
metric system by the educational interests of the coun 
try are, perhaps, the most important that have been 
brought to the attention of this committee. Estimates 
made by the Department of Education and others show 
that the work of at least two-thirds of a year in the life 
of every child would be saved by the adoption of the 
metric arithmetic. The British Parliamentary Commit- 
tee having in charge a similar investigation estimated 
the saving in time at one year. This is a matter the 
importance of which can hardly be overestimated, tak- 
ing into consideration the large amount of work to be 
covered in the curriculum of the schools and the enor- 
mous sums annually devoted to educational work. The 
metric system is taught in nearly every school in the 
country. Teachers and pupils alike unanimously testify 
as to the ease with which the system is taught and 
learned and the facility with which it is applied to the 
problems which in crdinary arithmetic are complex and 
difficult to solve. 

In higher education the metric system of weights 
and measures is used almost exclusively, and attention 
is caled to the action of the Associated Academic Prin 
cipals’ Association of the State of New York, a body of 
some 700 high school principals, superintendents «and 
prominent educators, which has passed the following 
resolution in regard to the adoption of the metric sys- 
tem: * Resolved, That we hereby instruct our Legisla- 
tive Committee to forward to Congress of the United 
States, if there shall be suitable occasion and oppor- 
tunity, «ur earnest petition for the enactment of such 
legislation as shall render the use of the metric system 
obligatory throughout the United States.’ Many similar 
actions by educational bodies of all kinds throughout 
the country have been called to our attention. 

It is a matter of evidence on the part of educators 
of the United States, Great Britain and Continental Eu 
rope that the metric system and its application to the 
solution of problems may be learned in one-tenth the 
time required for gaining an equal facility in the use 
of the English system of weights and measures. The 
question might well be raised whether any measure of 
more vital importance and benefit to the educational 
interests of the country has ever come before Congress. 

Value iu Daily Transactions. 

The necessity for an improvement in the weights 
and measures of the country is nowhere more apparent 
than in the ordinary business transactions of daily life. 
Grain and produce are bought and sold by capacity 
measure—the bushel, peck and quart. The necessity for 
handling these commodities in large quantities by weight 
has resulted in the adoption of different weights for a 
bushel for the same commodity in different parts of the 
Union, and in a few of the Western States the hundred- 
weight is used instead of the bushel. The diversity in 
this respect is so great that a correct table of the num- 
ber of pounds to the bushel of different commodities 
for the several States is difficult to procure. 

Both the long and short ton, without any distinction 
in name, are used in the buying, selling and transporta- 
tion of coal, ore, metals and other heavy products. For 
liquids in large quantity the barrel used has many dif- 
ferent values, and we find in common use, often side 
by side, avoirdupois weights, troy weights, apothecary 
weights and the weights of the metric system. To add 
to this confusion the subdivisions of the ordinary meas- 
ures are often not adhered to, the engineers using feet 
and tenths of a foot, instead of feet and inches; the man- 
ufacturer, inches and decimals of an inch, instead of 
adhering to the binary subdivision; and even the gauger 
uses gallons and tenths of a gallon. 
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In the custeiis service duties are levied in yards and 
tenths of a yard, nnd in the handling of bullion we find 
troy ounces and thousandths of an ounce, instead of 
ounces and grains. fhe engineer has discarded the 
inch, while some manufacturers of machinery have dis- 
carded the foot; hence we find the tenth of a foot and 
the inch in common use. ‘These are but a few of the 
instances where the introduction of the metric system 
would notonly afford the advantages of a decimal system, 
but a system sufficiently elastic for all purposes. The 
experience of other nations has shown that the con 
fusion and inconvenience caused by a change in the 
measures used in daily life were largely overestimated, 
und in no case have the people expressed a desire to re 
turn to the former system of weights and measures 


Extension of Commerce. 


The enormous development of the commerce of the 
United States within recent years has brought to the 
attention of our merchants and business men the great 
advantages to be derived frim the adoption of the inter 
national system of weights and measures. The use of 
the old system not only involves great loss of time in 
iInaking computations, but places cur merchants at a 
vreat disadvantage in dealing with countries which have 
already adopted the international system. More than 
60 per cent. of our commerce is now carried on with 
countries using the metric system, and it is evident that 
the commerce of the world must svon conform to the 
metric basis. Theodore C. Search, president of the Na 
tional Association of Manufacturers, states as follows: 

* Wherever manufacturers undertake to extend their 
trade in foreign countries they enc:unter the metrie 
system, and it is the only system of absolute uniformity 
Which prevails throughout the world. The pound, the 
quart, the gallon, the ton, have varying values wherever 
encountered in foreign countries, and to insure accuracy 
the use of these units requires further explanation and 
some qualifying description in order to indicate just 
what quantity is meant. The enormous growth of our 
export trade during the past four years has brought our 
manufacturers in touch with the outer world as never 
before, and has given very practical illustration of the 
cumbersome character of our methods of measurement 
and the advantages to be derived from the adoption of 
a system which is absolute and uniform throughout the 
world.” 

As we have only just entered upon a commercial ¢ >n- 
quest of the world, the utility of the metric system will 
become more and more apparent and the necessity for 
its adoption more urgent with each year of our growing 
export trade. The extension of our governmental func 
tions to the Philippines, Cuba and Porto Rico brings into 
the circle of our commercial operations millions of peo- 
ple to whom the metric system is the recognized stand- 
ard, and to whom our own cumbersome systems of 
weights and measures are a strange and unknown lan- 
guage of trade. 

We recognize that any effort to supplant our present 
system of weights and measures with the metric sys- 
tem will be attended with more or less difficulty, and 
will involve a great deal of trouble for many of our 
manufacturers, because of the necessity of changing 
drawings, patterns and standards, but we believe it en- 
tirely possible to accomplish such a change by gradual 
steps, and there should be no necessity for causing loss 
or injury to any of our industrial interests. It seems 
to your committee that every argument is in favor of 
the unification of standards of weights and measure- 
ments throughout the world, and for us to insist upon 
un adherence to our own antiquated standard is not in 
accord with the progressive nature of our pe ple and 
the progressive tendency of this age. 

W. LP. Wilson, director of the Philadelphia Commercial! 
Museum, states his belief that “ millions of dollars are 
lost every year in transposing our weights, measures and 
money from that of one country to another in our inter- 
national business relations.”’ The testimony of Godfrey 
L. Cabct, a prominent merchant of Boston, includes the 
following statement: ** Wherever this great improvement 
has gone it has simplified the ordinary commercial trans- 
actions of daily life, minimized disputes. and given an 
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absolute standard from which there could be no appeal 
and in which there was the least possible danger of 
error or misunderstanding.” 


Metric System in Manufacturing. 


Any change in the standards employed in manufac 
turing, no matter how perfect the system proposed or 
how beneficial the change may be, must be very care- 
fully and judiciously made. In the case of textile fab- 
rics, materials of construction, package goods and al- 
most all kinds of manufactured products, a change 
would no doubt involve some inconvenience, but the ex- 
pense of modifying existing plants or machinery would 
be very slight, as compared with the cost of the ma 
chinery, and in many cases no change or expense is 
necessary; and the benefits to be derived from a con 
venient and universal standard would far more than 
compensate for the expense and confusion temporarily 
involved during the transition stage. The relation be- 
tween the manufacture and sale of these products is so 
close that any change in the system of weights and 
measures which will lessen the burden and expense of 
the counting room and oflice is worth the cost consid- 
ered from the standpoint of economy alone. The action 
of many associations of manufacturers and merchants, 
both in the United States and Great Britain, has been 
called te our aitention, and without exception they have 
urged the udoption of the metric system of weights and 
measures, on account of its international character and 
superiority over the present system for manufacturing 
and commercial purposes. 

In no other country has the construction of machin- 
ery reached a degree of perfection superior to that of our 
own, a result principally due to the system of inter- 
changeable parts. The latter may be said to be a prod- 
uct of American ingentiity and to be the greatest single 
advance in modern machinery, and it has for its essen- 
tial features a uniform standard of length and accurate 
length measuring instruments. This work has been 
done upon the basis of an inch which in many cases has 
been decimalized. 

There are a few who claim that the inch is better 
suited for this purpose than the units of the metric sys- 
tem. However, it should be kept in mind that the inter- 
changeable system does not depend upon the unit used, 
but upon uniform, reliable standards and accurate meas- 
urements, and it is difficult to see why the inch and frac- 
tions of an inch should be superior to the centimeter 
and decimals of a centimeter or millimeter and deci- 
mals of a millimeter, or why German, French, English 
and American manufacturers who are successfully man- 
ufacturing upon a metric basis, in but few instances, 
even in the case of the American and English manu- 
facturers, have shown any desire to return to the old 
System, notwithstanding the fact that the change has 
been made in the latter case under very adverse circum- 
stances. 

It is admitted that the temporary inconvenience 
caused in the shop and drafting room by the proposed 
change would be very serious if suddenly brought about, 
but any measure which contemplates only the gradual 
introduction of the one system for the other, or even 
the continuation of the old in case it is desired, cannot 
be said to be compulsory or capable of producing more 
than a minimum of inconvenience or expense, and cer- 
tainly an interchangeable system upon an international 
basis will be far superior t6 that of a single country 
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The catalogue issued by the Thomas S. Clarkson 


Memorial School of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y., in-’ 


cludes in its announcements for 1902 and 1903 an out- 
line of the course of mechanical engineering, which in- 
cludes, among its subjects, heating and ventilation, 
steam and refrigeration and the construction of the va- 
rious types of steam boilers. Courses are also given in 
chemistry, civil engineering, drawing and design, en- 
gineering, economics, electrical engineering, home sci- 
ence, hygiene, mathematics, mechanics, physics, physi- 
ology and shop work. The shop work includes wood 
turning. pattern making, forging, foundry work, bench 
iron work and machine tool work. 
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Canadian News. 


Toronto, April 12, 1902.—At a meeting held on Thurs- 
day the council of the Toronto Board of Trade decided 
to call a conference of all the boards of trade in Canada 
to consider general commercial questions, and especially 
to draw up an expression of the commercial sense of the 
country in respect to questions likely to be touched 
in the imperial and intercolonial conferences to be held 
in London in June, in which Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
other Canadian Ministers will take part. A committee 
of the Toronto Board is at present engaged in drafting 
a series of resolutions to be presented at the conference 
of Canadian boards here. 

John Bertram of the Bertram Engine Works Com- 
pany and Arendt Angstrom, manager of the works, ad- 
dressed the council at the same meeting in favor of a 
Government subsidy to steel shipbuilding. A commit- 
tee was appointed, made up of influential members of 
the board, to deal with the matter, and, if advisable, 
to draw up a resolution approving the idea of a subsidy. 
It is almost a certainty that the committee, the council 
and the board as a whole will declare in favor of a lib- 
eral bonus, in the conviction that Ontario will reap ma- 
terial benefit by enlarged operations in shipyards on the 
lakes. Both the Bertrams and the Polsons, in this city, 
and the shipyards in Collingwood are very busy as it is. 

Wants Canadian Labor in Steel Works, 

Dr. Kendall, M.P., of Cape Breton, made a speech in 
the Dominion House the other day in which he had 
some fault to find with the administration of the alien 
labor act, though in no other respect did he consider the 
Government open to adverse criticism. He referred to 
the importation of workmen from the United States for 
employment at the furnaces of the Dominion Iron & 
Steel Company. Though a Mini&terialist, Dr. Kendall 
considers this a grievance and a violation of the spirit 
of the alien labor act. Men were brought in, he says, 
who were not required—that is, men could have been 
found at home capable of doing the work that was 
taken up by the imported labor. Canadians are em- 
ployed at the works, he further complains, at wages 
not more than 60 per cent. of those paid to Americans 
rendering the same kind and amount of service. As, in 
his opinion, the steel industry is the creation of the 
Government, he considers the Government bound to see 
that Canadians should not be deprived of any of the 
wages they are ready and qualified to earn in it. Cer- 
tain directors of the company, he says, have promised 
him that the grievance will be remedied, but he desires 
to make sure that it will, and therefore suggests that 
the Government should interest itself in the matter. 

Dr. Kendall may be not quite fair to the company. 
He may be biased by a natural desire to keep himself 
popular with the voters of Cape Breton, a very large 
proportion of whom are dependent for labor on the 
works at Sydney. There is no doubt that when the 
works were started the required quantity of skilled 
labor could not be obtained at home. Some had to be 
brought in from other iron and steel making centers, 
and accordingly men were got across the line. The 
company explained the situation at the time. 

fron on the Canadian Northern, 

According to advices received at the Ontario Bureau 
of Mines there is much testing of iron properties along 
the line of the Canadian Northern through the Rainy 
River district. On the Atikokan and Steep Rock ranges 
the activity seems to be most marked. W. E. H. Car- 
ter of the Bureau has so reported. R. H. Flaherty, rep- 
resenting American capitalists, is conducting several 
tests. Roads are being built under his direction from 
the railway station to mining locations for the purpose 
of moving in machinery and supplies. The Government 
diamond drill is at work on one of the properties close 
to the railway, and another diamond drill and two stand 
pipe drills are to be employed. In the Nepigon Lake 
region a third diamond drill is being put in. Two churn 
drills are on the way in, to be used in exploring three 
groups of claims that have been struck by an old pros- 
pector. Mackenzie & Mann, the builders of the rail- 
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Way, are interested in iron claims from Lefame Lake 
to Steep Rock Lake, and they intend to begin tests very 
shortly. Several magnetite locations at Lafame Lake 
are owned by R. M. Hunter of Duluth, who has options 
on a number of others. He is expected to do a consid 
erable amount of development work, besides getting out 
the Atikokan tunn east of La 


found in the drift at 


1000 tons of ore from 
fame Lake. The fine hematite ore 


Steep Rock is exciting considerable interest. In the 
flatlands, which are more or less swampy, it is thought 


by the parties interested that by drilling vertical holes 
itite ore will 
Horn, J 


number of iron locations on 


through the overlying rock beds of hen 


be found. On Seine Bay, Rainy Lake, J. P. 


Mosher and others have a 


which it is proposed to start drilling this summer. Now 

that the Canadian Northern is fully constructed and 

in operation, is expected that there will be a fairly 

large quantity of ore mined in the Rainy Lake district. 
Visiting the Sault Steel Plant, 

The members of the Onario Cabinet left Toront ) 


Wednesday to. visit the works operate Sault Ste 
Marie, Ontario, by the Clergue companies. They went 
upon jhe invitation of Mr. Clergue, who desired thet 
to see the steel works in operation. The Governme! 
of the Province has a close interest it ndustr 

developments at the Sault, for the reas that tl 

spring, in part, from concessions made t to M 


Clergue and his fellow projectors. The pulp mills a 
the outgrowth of an agreement made wit he Gove! 
ment under which rights to cut pulp from t 
crown lands were conceded by the Government to the 
company, the company on their part undertaking 


build mills of a certain capacity and operate them upon 
a prescribed scale. The steel works, the chemical works 


regarded by the Govern 


and other enterprises there are 
ment as a developmnt of its railroad policy, very large 
concessions of land, with timber and mineral rights, 
having been granted to the Clergue capitalists to assist 
in the building of 


the mineralized and wooded belt. In his words of wel 


their lines of railway into and across 
from 
a contemplated expenditure of $4000 the outlay of his 
syndicate had been increased to $20,000,000. 


come to the visitors Mr. Clergue mentioned that 


The Nickel Properties Not in the New Company. 


To say nothing of the numerous nickel claims owned 
by various parties, there are three companies here 4c 
tually engaged in nickel 
production on a large scale that are not 
formed International Nickel Company. They are the 
Mond Nickel Company, the Lake Superior C 
Clergue concern) and the Nickel-Steel Company of Can 
ada. The last named are not often spoken of nowadays 
the Ontario Nickel & Copper Company having prac 
tically taken their place, both being pretty much of the 
same composition, but the one having a Dominion, the 
other an Ontario charter. The latter own considerable 
deposits on which something has been done, and they 
have works in Hamilton, though no matte or nickel 
steel has been produced by them. The Mond Company 
have furnaces and are producing matte. The Lake Su 
perior Power Company are working a mine in Creighton 
township. From this mine is expected to come the ore 
for Mr. Clergue’s ferro-nickel. 


production or contemplating 


in the newly 


mpany (a 


Minor Notes, 

Between 65 and 70 employees of the Hamilton Steel 

& Iron Company have gone out on strike. 

asked an increase of 10 per cent. in the rate of 

they were receiving, but it was not conceded. It seems 

that the men left suddenly, and the company say that 

care was not taken to leave the furnace in proper con 
dition. 

P. A. Petersen, chief consulting engineer of the 


They had 


wages 


Cana 
dian Pacific Railway Company, who is now in Eurepe 
inspecting the manufacture of rails for the company, 
has left Germany for England. will 
manufacturers steel for the 
company, and especially 
composition of steel rails. 

At a meeting held in Vancouver 


where he consult 


as to a special make of 


discuss the proper chemical 


B. C., an agreement 


[RON 
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iron foundries 
with a 


Was arrived at for consolidating the cast 


Province, ten in number, in a 


Competition 


company 


aupital of $1,000,000, in foundry products 


has been very keen on the coast. 
[t is expected that two blast furnaces will be n 
operatio t Sault Ste. Marie by next August 
Cc. A. ¢ J 
aiiiiaks 


Lake Iron Ore Notes. 


DU MI \ < v02.—Shipments of ore 
ire going ng rapidly now froni the mines of nearly 
all shippers Owing to unusually low water on 
lower lakes ( i been excessive marine disasters 
no less than four of the ships of the United States Steel 
Corp ( g been on the docks at one time th 
past few days rhis low water is not apparent on 
Lake Sup hich is as high as usual and is pouring 

Ss cus d through St. Mary’s Rive Phere 
eCcLlLUus SOl i ul 1a theretore ror the claim that 
( ( Y inal s ne in efter 
d ie Cleveland-t S 
n ¢ ZA o residents of lo« 
s he ire ground. The resul 
n f i has been to make Isl 
t ractite place of 
_ Lit ns lhe Os f these 
ill pol | value nd ¢ 
S gy On . at the Company s 
sured 

! | ad Sta ster ( ip ition t supposed to 
1e l explorations that were under way west of 

Supe n On ist year and that have just 
been resumed with diamond drills So far as known 
‘ ne ot ilue s found last year This work has 
been unde e pervision of R. H. Flaherly of Port 
Arthur 

\t the Mesaba range all steam shovel mines are now 
at work loods in the West have delayed receipt of 
timber and supplies urgently needed for dock building 
ind the roads are unable to handle the ore which the 
mining companies are prepared to ship. A sale has been 
made to Eastern steel making interests of about 3,500,- 
060 tons of ore in the ground in section 27-58-20 This 
ore pays a 25-cent royalty aud the sale was at $125,000 
bonus. There is probably a far larger ore body that 


has been proved up. The Eastern Minnesota Railway 
is mixed up in this sale to the extent that it will handle 
the traffic to Lake Superior. 

A large amount of exploring is under way in town 
ship 58-19, a town that was gone over in the early days 
more or less carefully. In this Sharon, 
Grant and Kinney mines, belonging to the Sharon Steel 
Company, Jones & Laughlins and the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company The Minnesota Railway has 
drills at work in section 15 and has found ore there. 
R. Whiteside is working in the same section, as is M. L. 
Fay. The La Belle Iron Works have a 40 there also. 
Joining explorations on the west D. E. Wood- 
bridge is exploring section 16, and joining him to the 
south is the Monroe Iron Company. On section 11 the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company have a small find, and 
D. E. Woodbrige has a drill there. In section 22 M. L. 
Fay has a drill; in section 26 work is to be done, and 
on the west side the town drills will go in. 

The Donora Mining Company (Union Steel), who have 
found 5,000,000 tons of ore in township 59-15, are to ex- 


town are the 


Eastern 


these 


plore in the northwest corner of 58-15 east of Biwabik. 

On toe Marquette range a hole has been sunk near 
Republic 2400 feet deep, making it one of the deepest 
borings on the iron ranges. The old American mine is 
to be unwatered and explored at once, as will be some 


other properties near it At the Cleveland-Cliffs Com- 
pany’s new Maas mine the shaft is being steadily pushed 
down, though not without trouble from sand, water 
and boulders D. E. W 
—_— 
The Board of United States General Appraisers in 


the case of O. G 


that 


Hempstead & Son of Philadelphia 
ferromolvbdenum is dutiable at the 
metal and not at 
manufacture of metal. 


have decided 
rate of 20 per 
the rate of 


cent. as a unwrought, 


1 per cent. as a 


| 
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The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 


the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association was held at 
the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, Pa., Wednesday 
evening, April 2 
the usual hour, 


was called to order at 
President Thomas I. 


This meeting 
Rankin occupying 
the chair. Among thcse present may be mentioned the 
following 


I. W. Rankin, Abram Cox Stove Company, Philadelphia. 
Jas. S. Stirling, Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, Wilmington 


Douglas G. Moore, Sam'l L. Moore & Sons Company, Elizabeth, 


ys 2 
Jobn Birkinbine, Philadelphia. 
C. Kirchhoff, The Iron Age, New York. 
P. D. Wanner, Reading Foundry Company, Reading, Pa 
G. W. Vantine, Singer Mfg. Company, Elizabeth, N. J 
*. LD. Matthews, Camden Iron Works, Camden, N. J 
Henry Pepper, Jron Trade Review, Philadelphia. 
G. Warren, J. W. Vaxson Company, Philadelphia. 
B. Lincoln, Jas. Smith Woolen Machinery Company, 
delphia. 
EK. E. Brown, E. E. Brown & Co., Philadelphia. 
W. D. Koch, Philadelphia Sash Weight Works, Philadelphia. 
Benj. Fox, Philadelphia Sash Weight Works, Philadelphia. 
C. D. Nourse, Alexandria Iron Works, Alexandria, Va. 
Dr. Edw. Kirk, Philadelphia 
Thos. B. Harkins, Harkins Foundry, Bristol, Pa. 
J. Thompson, J. Thompson & Co., Philadelphia. 
H. O. Evans, Thos. Devlin & Co., Philadelphia. 
Thos. Devlin, Thos. Devlin & Co., Philadelphia. 
Wm. Hanson, Pennsylvania Iron Works Company, Philadelphia. 
Geo. C. Davis, chemist, Philadelphia. 
H. L. Haldeman, Pulaski Iron Company, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Hardy, Pennsylvania Iron Works Company, Philadelphia. 
A. A. Miller, The Iron Age, Philadelphia. 
Thos. Hobson, The Iron Age, Philadelphia. 
Jas. L. Keightley, Geo. V. Cresson Company, Philadelphia. 
Oregon J. Ward, Howe Scale Company, Philadelphia. 
W. J. Faux, Philadelphia. 
Geo. W. Ellicott, Southwark Foundry & Machine Company, Phil- 
adelphia. 
Andrew Barr, Philadelphia 
Howard Evans, J. W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia. 


Phila 


After the minutes of the previous meeting had been 
dispensed with in the usual manner, the Executive Com- 
mittee, through P. D. Wanner, announced the changes 
necessary in the constitution and by-laws of the associa- 
tion to conform with the necessary legal requirements 
for incorporation, which, on motion, were adopted. There 
being no other business of importance before the meet- 
ing, Charles Kirchhoff, editor of The Iron Age, was intro- 
duced, and read a paper entitled 

““The Trusts and Their Effect on the Business 

World,” 
which follows: 

1 am rather inclined to object to the term “ trust,” 
since it carries with it in the popular mind the odium 
of actual or attempted monopoly. It is true that James 
B. Dill, an eminent authority, describes a trust as a 
“dominant combination of money, property, business 
or commercial power or energy,” and that he emphasizes 
the “dominant.” But in the community at large the 
term trust is coupled with the idea of an effort at 
monopoly. Personally I prefer the term “ consolidation,” 
because that describes better the organizations which 
have recently developed in the iron and allied indus- 
tries. As a matter cf fact, not them in the 
trades referred to can claim or ever hope to secure a 
therefore, with the ques- 
tion to what extent the existence of dominant c. nsolida- 
tions affects the industries and trades of which they are 
a part. 

The movement 


one of 


monopoly, and we must deal, 


toward consolidation and concentra- 
tion is a living force with which every one must learn 
to count. It is the greatest modern revolution, whcse 
scope and tendencies affect the investor and the work- 
man, the trader and the engineer. is still 
foresee its 
direction in the future, but we have been making his- 
tory rapidly and we may be able to discern even now 
general tendencies. 

In the iron and allied industries the fear of actual 
monopoly is disappearing. It can be based only upon 
the complete control of the mineral resources of the 
United States and of countries whose mineral products 
can be made tributary to the manufacturing industries 
of this country. In the case of coal it is true that the 


Possibly it 
much too early to measure its strength or 
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boundaries of the deposits may be accurately ascer- 
tained, but their extent in the United States is so vast 
that the danger that they can be controlled need not 
trouble any one in the present generation. 

With iron ore there is the constant risk that new de 
posits may be discovered, and this applies not alone to 
this country, but to all countries capable of placing ore 
cheaply into ultimately the 
duty on iron ore will disappear. 

But it may be urged that it is not necessary to secure 
actual monopoly. All that is required is control of those 
deposits which are richest, most cheaply mined or excep 
tionally well located, and this applies, too, to coal prop 
erty. The advantages which this possession represents 
may be measured by dollars per ton of product. But 
usually thus far these advantages have been capitalized 
in the purchase; in fact, have generally been overcap! 
talized. It is certain, too, that the search for and the 
development of mineral resources has been greatly stim- 
ulated. 


ocean steamers, because 


Of course there can be no monopoly of the instru 
ments of production proper, of the manufacturing plant, 
of machinery and of methods, except through patents, 
which are rather uncertain property. On the contrary, 
the creation of the consolidations has rather stimulated 
than it has checked the building of manufacturing plant, 
in two ways. It has forced existing outside concerns 
who were making cnly partly finished goods to pursue 
the manufacture to the final market product. It has 
forced makers of finished goods to go back to the raw 
materials in order to secure independence. It has been 
tempting moneyed men who sold out to re-enter the 
business with new equipment, either as a bona fide en- 
terprise or to repeat the operation of selling out. Finally 
it has had the effect of attracting new capital into the 
business, and in some cases has led large consumers to 
go into manufacturing to protect themselves against the 
danger of real or fancied extortion. 

Then the majority of consolidations soon find them- 
the position of themselves increasing pro- 
ductive capacity. Every one of them has fallen heir to 
rattletraps, which must either be abandoned or re- 
modeled. Every one has a large proportion of plants 
which require heavy expenditures for new equipment 
and facilities to bring them up to the standard of the 
best units. 

So far as the individual producer is concerned, the 
effect of the establishment of consolidations is to lead 
to an increase in the manufacturing capacity. While 
the number of competitors may have been very ma- 
terially reduced, competition proper may be rendered 
greater and more dangerous. 

Nearly every one of the consolidations in the iron 
trade has been seriously overcapitalized. In itself the 
issue of reams of common stock. to represent so-called 
good will or presumptive earning capacity, does not 
mean much. A part of the issue of securities may be 
justified on the ground that it represents the capitaliz- 
ing of the economies due to consolidation. These econo- 
mies are great. They are greater than is generally 
realized. But even in very favorable cases they cannot 
give substance to the water which has been poured in, 
and the management must face the problem of earning 
a return on greatly inflated expectations, particularly 
during the period when the financiers are at work creat- 
ing a market for the paper capital. This condition of 
affairs is unsound not alone for the particular enterprise, 
which is a matter of concern only to those directly in- 
terested, but also to the industry at large and all those 
engaged in it. We see nearly every undertaking of this 
kind staggering under a load of fixed and semifixed 
charges, which invite competition and threaten trouble 
not only at the financial end, but also to labor and capi- 
tal in cognate undertakings. We shall see heroic at- 
tempts to meet promises and expectations do-med to 
failure, and by sympathy affecting others besides those 
directly interested. 

There has introduced into the American iron 
trade, through the creation of the consolidations as pub- 
lic companies, an entirely new element, and that is the 
dealing in stocks on the exchanges, What that means, 


selves in 


been 
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in the worst form, has been abundantly proved over and 
over again in connection with the transportation inter- 
ests of this country. Only lately we have had a striking 
example nearer home of the close relations between 
Stock gambling and a branch of the metal industry—in 
copper. For years it has been as important for a con- 
sumer to study the quotations for copper stocks as it has 
been to keep track of the market for the metal. Specu- 
lators, often in charge of great mining enterprises, have 
boomed or depressed the prices of their own product 
with the sole object of unloading securities or frighten- 
ing their own fellow stockholders out of their shares, 
We have not had this experience in its fully developed 
form in the iron trade, but incidents have oceurred which 
are freely charged to that cause. We cannot in any case 
ignore the fact that some danger does lurk in that direc 
tion. 

But after all, what we must consider more par 
ticularly is the effect of the modern dominant ¢>nsoli- 
dation upon the manufacturing industries in which it is 
i power. Let us take first the relations among producers 
themselves. The reduction in the number of them 
makes it much more easily possible to get together for 
the protection of mutual trade interests. This means 
that agreements are more readily reached and more 
readily maintained. It is curious that the consolida 
tions to which producers were driven through despair 
over the failure of trade agreements rather encourage 
their revival. In other words. the existence of the con 
solidations makes for more prolonged periods of indus 
trial peace. On the other hand. it is true also that when 
4a conflict does come it is far more intense and tem 
porarily more destructive. The consolidation. covering 
as it does a wide range of preducts, can fight with ex 
treme vigor in one branch and draw in sinews of war 
from others not disturbed. It may single out some ter 
ritory as the battleground and destroy those who are de 
pendent upon particular local markets. To the outside 
producer, particularly the smaller one, the new move 
ment has brought serious dangers. 

So far as the consumers are concerned there has been 
quite a good deal of complaint in the early stages of the 
life of the consolidations. Some of them who enjoyed 
special favors from some individual plant have found 
that advantage swept aside, and their outcries may be 
passed over as selfish. But 2 good many consumers 
have suffered from the rupture of close business rela- 
tions of long standing. During the period during which 
the new organizations were forming there was a good 
deal of confusion and the service was undoubtedly bad. 
Little complaint of that kind is now heard of, although 
the conditions are trying. 

It is a general preposition that the consumer will 
usually give the outside producers the preference. He 
believes that his interest is to foster and encourage com- 
petition, and he usually feels that with a small concern 
his status as a customer is better than it is with an enor 
mous consolidation. The managers of the latter, how- 
ever, claim that in the long run, year in year out, they 
ean and do give better service. that interruptions of it 
are less liable to occur and that quality is more reliable. 

So far as the distributing trade is concerned the eon 
solidations show a disposition to deal liberally. By at 
tractive terms and careful protection they are making 
the jobbers their allies. In many cases they have with- 
drawn from the direct business With smaller consum- 
ers, Which the constituent concerns had developed and 
encouraged. Undoubted abuses have thus been done 
wway with. It is probable that this policy will be con- 
tinued us being safe and wise. 

AS against that the sphere of the broker and commis- 
sion merchant has been very much narrowed by the cre 
ation of the consolidations. who claim that in that di 
rection they have effected economies. What loss the 
middlemen have suffered in this manner is compen- 
sated for to some extent by the newly established plants, 
of whom many need the experience and the capital of 
the broker and the commission merchants. 

No data have yet been furnished as to the economies 
secured by the saving in cross freights, but there can be 
no doubt that the loss of earnings to the railroads 
through this source must be very large. There can be 


little doubt, too, that the Importance as shippers of 
enormous amounts of raw materials and of tinished 
soods must place some of the consolidations in a very 
different position with the railroads than even the great 
est of the constituent companies occupied. It is a facet 
that outside producers are very apprehensive on this 
score, since the ramifications of the influence of the mod 
ern consolidations in financial and transportation circles 
‘re very extensive and very powerful. 

During the present enormous consumption of iron and 
steel in this country, straining as it does our entire pro 
ductive capacity, the question of the influence of dom 
inant organizations has been mueh discussed. It is cer 
tain that an earnest and largely successful attempt has 
heen made to hold values steady and to prevent a run- 
uway market, which in the end would inflict injury 
overbalancing by far the temporary gains from a brief 
period of boom prices. The enormous power of the lead 
ing consolidations has been thoroughly proven during 
the past few months, but the inference frequently drawn 
from these events that trusts have the ability to prevent 
declines below certain limits hardly seems to be war 
ranted. 

The lowest cost of production of goods is not reached 
at a time when all the plants are run to full capacity, 
because many of them are poorly equipped or are at a 
disadvantage in other respects. It is attained when the 
best part of the capacity is in full operation and the 
cripples are idle. To that extent, therefore, the consoli 
dations may adjust themselves effectively and profitably 
to a restriction in the consumption. 

But it has become an axiom almost With our modern 
captains of industry that the plants must be kept full 
When the domestic market cannot supply the tonnage 
the foreign fields must be invaded. It costs more money 
to do foreign business, and for many years to come the 
creater part of the sales will net less. In other words, in 
Inost Cases export business must be done at a sacrifice 
At once the question arises, Who is to bear the burden? 
It is not likely that any consolidation, however power 
ful, will be content to allow an increasing share of the 
nore valuable domestic market to fall to the lot of out 
side competitors, particularly in those branches in which 
standard products are the same the world over and price 
alone determines the placing of the order. It is the sur 
plus product which determines the course of the market, 
be it only an insignificant percentage of the total ton 
nage. Consolidations may have the advantage of lowest 
cost of production, but it is a question open to doubt 
whether, when the fixed charges are added, they are in 
4 much better position than many outside competitors 

Let me say right here that there is a good deal of 
loose talk about fixed charges, and that they are gener 
ally overstated, taking the tonnage as a basis. It is a 
very familiar method. for instance, in the case of the 
United States Steel Corporation to figure out the annual 
interest and preferred stock charges and divide that by a 
suess at the annual product of steel, this making a 
“ fixed charge” of $5 or $6 or $7 per gross ton. Such 
figures look very formidable w hen applied to rails or 
bars or other coarser goods. But the corporation make 
a very large tonnage of more highly finished goods up 
to the finest music wire, so that it is a fallacious argu 
ment to base comparisons of fixed charges on crude steel 
tonnage. 

Returning from this digression, the question remains, 
How are the consolidations to deal with the growing 
competition ? 

It may be urged that the consolidations will be 
driven, through the fact that it is the line of least re- 
sistance, to acquire outside plants. This is certainly a 
simple way, but there is a limit to it. It is not always 
an attractive proposition to retire from business or be- 
come a subordinate of a huge organization, and the 
price set upon undertakings so controlled is likely to be 
high. A well recognized disposition to acquire compet- 
ing concerns would encourage a disposition toward 
speculative building which it would take a good dea! 
of expensive punishment to dispel. 

As I understand the situation, it is the aim of the 
managers of different consolidations who have ex- 
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pressed their views to steadily reduce costs by perfect- 
ing their organization and their equipment. As to the 
former, it does not seem that the difficulties are any 
more serious than those which are encountered by some 
of our enormous railroad systems, with their varied 
commercial, technical and operating interests. As to 
equipment, the majority of American managers may be 
trusted not to sin in the direction of dangerous con- 
servatism. 

But as one of the great leaders in the iron industry 
puts it, a “ trust’ must not alone aim at progressive 
reductions in cost, but must also share the economies 
thus secured with the consumer if it is not to suffer 
serious checks in its career. It is too early yet to judge 
whether that policy will be pursued, but it seems the 
only course to keep competition in bounds. 

There is the choice, therefore, of two alternatives 
in the case of overburdened “trusts:” either to hold down 
sellipg values so low that it discourages newcomers into 
the field—and in that case a good many will find it dif- 
ficult to pay fixed charges and practically impossible to 
“arn dividends on watered stock—or to lead a merry life 
while favorable conditions last, charge high prices, make 
large profits, divide earnings, sell out to the public, and 
let the future take care of the particular industry and 
everybody and everything connected with it. These are 
the Scylla and Charybdis of the trusts. There is a chan- 
nel between the two, but it will take extremely skillful 
navigators to bring the ship through safely. 

And right here we encounter what many consider 
the most important point in connection with the modern 
consolidations, and that is the question as to the per- 
sonality of the leadership. If thus far in our industrial 
development the-one all important point has been effi- 
cient, progressive, able management, then the need of 
it has become infinitely more imperative. Will always 
the right general of industry reach the command? 
When he does the huge modern consolidation will be an 
immediate success, which will last beyond his lifetime. 
When a man of inferior caliber takes the helm we will 
witness shipwreck and serious suffering. It may be 
necessary to rebuild on new lines again and again. Our 
recent industrial history has in other branches proven 
emphatically that the danger does exist. When the days 
of trial do come, and they must, there will be reorganiza- 
tions. The present consolidation era has not ushered in 
the industrial millennium. We are the leaders in this 
new phase of industrial progress, but we have to go 
through a serious school of experience before we shall 
have learned to handle effectively this enormously pow- 
erful engine of production. 

At the conclusion of the paper P. D. Wanner moved 
that a vote of thanks be extended Mr. Kirchhoff for his 
paper, and added that the association should feel flat- 
tered to have with them the editor of the greatest paper 
of the iron trade in the world, The Jron Age. The vote of 
thanks was passed accordingly. 

Mr. Kirchhoff replied to a question brought out by 
his statement that export prices were lower than those 
made the home trade, that he had in mind not the prices 
of hardware specialties or tools, but those of the heavy 
lines on which there were international quotations, and 
in which there was active competition abroad. 

Dr. Brown: Is it not the general custom abroad for 
manufacturers in various lines to have an agreement or 
understanding among themselves for their own protec- 
tion and for maintaining prices” 

Mr. Kirehhoff: In Germany, France and Belgium 
arrangements of such a nature do exist. Two sets of 
prices are in force—one for the home market, and one for 
the export trade. 

P. D. Wanner made a few remarks, saying that he 
was very glad to hear Mr. Wirchhoft’s paper. Few of us, 
he said, would have been courageous enough to take up 
the matter of the paper presented, because of the deli- 
eate nature of the subject. The formation of the “ trusts” 
or, more properly speaking, consolidations, I believe to 
be a movement in the line of progress. No bad results 
are to be feared from the various consolidations if they 
are ably and properly managed. 

John Birkinbine also took part in the discussion, say- 
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ing, in part, that it was a hard matter to talk on—the 
subject of million of dollars; large sums like these were 
hard to appreciate, not only in figuring, but in handling. 
Another subject which I do not understand is that of wa- 
tered stock, the anhydrous variety is the kind I prefer, 
and I am all at sea on the watered brand, and think it 
dangerous. Consolidations to-day eliminate the person- 
ality of the constituent concerns, and in many cases the 
men who have labored long and faithfully to bring the 
various industries to their present high state of effi- 
ciency made the various concerns what they were, and 
men who should be able and efficient managers are rele- 
gated to the rear by the more active managers of finan- 
cial matters. The individuality of some branches of the 
trade itself is being lost, to some extent, in the process 
of combinauon, and I do not believe the combination of 
all the iron and steel manufacturing plants is wanted or 
would be possible. The smaller concerns, having small 
-apitalization, but sufficient for their needs, can continue 
to do business on an individual basis and have a good 
chance for success. It will be necessary, however, to 
take advantage of improvements in methods, &c., to be 
up to date in every respect and, most important, to keep 
water out of their stock. Speaking on the question of 
ore supply, Mr. Birkinbine said that many of the small- 
er mines could be profitably worked if labor saving de- 
vices were employed. Naturally, under the older ways of 
operating, they cannot compete with ores which are now 
placed in the market in large quantities, and which have 
never had a touch of man’s hand from the ground to the 
furnace. A plant with 20 or 30 tons production has nat- 
urally a small chance with one whose aggregate tonnage 
per day is in the hundred thousands, and the same may 
be said of our furnaces—what chance has the old style 
20 or 30 ton daily capacity stack in comparision with 
the modern producer of 800 tons of pig iron per day? 

Still, with modern improvements the small mine and 
furnace plant can, if their plant is carefully managed, ex- 
ist, and be operated at a profit. As far as combinations 
generally are concerned their existence depends largely 
on their management. The channel of their existence is 
a dangerous one, but if the man at the helm can safely 
navigate through the middle course success will no 
doubt be the result of his efforts. 

The meeting then, on motion, adjourned, and the 
members and guests repaired to the roof garden of the 
club house, where luncheon was served. Howard 
Evans, acting as toastmaster, called on a number of 
those present for informal addresses, which were re 
sponded to in a happy manner; after which one of the 
most successful and pleasant meetings of the associa- 
tions came to a close. 





————$__$___ 


The Consolidation of the Lima and National 
Steel Casting Companies. 


The Lima Steel Casting Company, Lima, Ohio, whose 
plant was damaged by fire on February 23, have consoli- 
dated with the National Steel Casting Company of 
Montpelier. Ind. D, E. Harlan, the manager of the Lima 
plant, goes to Montpelier as treasurer and general man 
ager of the consolidated plants. The officers of the new 
company are as follows: G. Max Hoffmann, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., president; James O'Donnell, vice-president; F. E. 
W. Scheimann, secretary, and D. E. Harlan, treasurer 
and general manager. This consolidation practically 
doubles the capacity of the Montpelier plant, as all of 
the molders and other employees of the Lima plant have 
been transferred to Montpelier. The difficulty in secur- 
ing structural steel decided the directors of these two 
companies to consolidate, thus preventing a six months’ 
loss of business. The Lima plant was very successful 
and had established a desirable reputation among the 
users of steel castings. The Lima plant had recently 
purchased an entire new equipment, which has been 
transferred to Montpelier. For the present the Lima 
plant will remain closed and all contracts will be filled 
at the Montpelier plant. 

ae er ee 

F. A. Goodrich & Co., iron and steel merchants of 
Detroit, have renioved their offices to the Majestie Build- 
ing. in that city. 
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Labor Organizations Attempt Too Much. 





It is regrettable that it should ever be necessary t 
allude to a standing conflict between capital and or 
ganized labor. It would be much better for all con 
cerned if the relations between employers and employed 
were of such a character that complete harmony and 


desire to work together for each other’s 


a 
benefit should 
exist. This, however is not the case. For obvious rea 


Sons a state of practical warfare prevails which is stim 


ulated and perpetuated by the aggressions of those 


whose business it is to endeavor to manage labor inter 


ests. it can be safely claimed that employers have not 


uimed to deprive their employees of rights or privileges. 


No organization of manufacturers or employers can be 


found to-day having for its purpose the elimination of 


any of the rights of their employees. On the contrary, 


efforts are continually being made by employers to im 


prove the condition of those employed by them, 


to make their lives more enjoyable and in every way 


to make them more contented with the eonditions which 


surround them. On tlhe other hand many labor organi 


zations as now coustituted are managed as though they 


consisted of an army in hostile array, formed for the 


purpose of conducting an active campaign against an 


equally hostile band consisting of their employers. The 


condition thus existing is a ¢ ntinual 


cause of annoy 
ance to an employer, and perpetually keeps him in a 
State of uncertainty relative to the future conduct of his 


business. It forces upon him additions] anxieties fo 


those which are imposed by the exigencies of susiness. 


A manufacturer in these days of strenuous competition 


finds problems which are sufliciently serious without 


having the burden of conducting a warfare with his em 


ployees. For this reason it occasionally happens that a 
manufacturer will temporize with a union composed of 


his workmen and will accept obligations which are of 


“nm onerous or unsatisfactory character so that he may 
to some extent be left free to devote his energies to the 


management of other details of his business. Such man 


ufacturers take the chances of the aggressions of a union 


becoming so burdensome as to interfere with the « arning 


capacity of their business. Others, however, are not 


disposed to permit such an important detail of manage- 


ment to pass from their control and are doing every- 


thing at their command to maintain complete tuthority 


over those who enter their service. This inyolves the 


belief that a continued Struggle with their workmen 
must be endured. ‘They are willing to assume this task. 


however, rather than find that in the course of time they 


are seriously handicapped in the great struggle for in 


dustrial existence. 


It would be far better for al concerned if the great 
labor organizations should be managed on conservative 


lines so as to invite to their support the equaily great 
employers of labor. No serious objection prevails in the 
minds of many large elnployers to the organization of 
their workmen in unions. It is often very satisfactory 
for manufacturers to arrange labor schedules and other 
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yor organizations if the j 


attempt to hold th 


wages. They should intrust 


lation of employers, 


details with representatives of their workmen rather 
than with the individual. as a great deal of labor would 
be involved in making separate contracts. If labor or 


sunizations were to be maintained for this purpose and 


thei objec ts would be sin ply the agreement upon such 
matters as hours and rates of wages and the settlement 
of actual grievances, it would seldom happen that a dis 


ausreemen| yYoulad at 


arise of sufficient consequence to pre 
cipitate a strike 


OF focKout. Questions of this kind could 
very easly be settle 


“a DY arbitration 


But Isbor organizations in these latter days go very 


lin This 


hey assume to regulate many 


details which properly belong entirely to employers 


These details cover suel 


matters as the employment ot 


certain Classes of lal 


the adoption of piece rates in 


stead of day's 


wages, the method of handling improved 


Inachinery devised for the purpose of increasing output, 
the establishment of x Standard for a fair day’s work, 
the emplorment of apprentices, &c. When labor unions 


attempt to pass upon such questions as the limitation of 


output and the freedom of employing or discharging 


mien, or the employment of apprentices, they invade a 
field which belongs to those who 


capital in a1 


have invested their 


nanufacturing plant and who are assuming 
all the burdens and hazards of conducting such a plant 
So successfully that it wil! be able to continue in opera 
tion in good times and in bad times, enabling employ 
ers to keep the workmen eluployed and providing a suf 
ficient revenue on the capital invested to warrant the 
continuance of the business. This is the rock on which 
labor organizations and ; ssociations of manufacturers 
have split. 


The manufacturers aun safely be claimed, are. as 
a rule, disposed to recognize the progress of the times 
and as Tar as practicable to arrange working hours and 
rates of wages to harmonize wit] the ideas of our ad 
vanced civilization. But the Inanufacturers of America 
are not yet willing to see the Management of their works 
rest almost entirely in the hands of irresponsible labor 
leaders, to see their output restricted, 
men retained in positions merely because they belong to 


unions. and to see their 


to see inefficient 


working force gradually drift 
into a condition of incompetency. The conflict which 
has been waged in this untry fur some years past be 
tween large associations of employers and strong unions 
of workingmen has been conducted for the purpose of 
deciding who shall reculate these questions. This con 
flict has not been decided definitely, and thus far both 
parties appear to have gained « ime prestige in different 
£ections, or in certain branches of manufacture. The 
impression seems to be entertained in some lines that 
because all manufacturers in those lines are not united 
in a great national Orsitnization the unions of working 
men wil: therefore be able in future tests of strencth 
‘Oo secure a victory. They fail to recognize the wonder 
ful strength of loca! organizations of manufacturers 
which have been formed t 


o meet these very conditions 
Looking over the labo struggles of the past year, any 
one familiar with the circulustances can recall that in 
some of the strongholds of unionism the employers have 
won decisive ictories. These i\dvantages will be main 
tained, and it can be safely assumed that if other strug 
es of the same character are precipitated they will be 
fought with equal determination by the manufacturers 
It wouid be wise On the part of the sreat leaders of la 


should recognize this fact and 


heir forces in the future on the 


con 
ervative platform of 


endeavoring to Settle hours and 


other matters to the regu 


r 
or 
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Our Eaormous Steel Production. 


Every one connected with the steel industry expected 
that the statistics of the production of open hearth steel 
for 1901 But we 
question whether many realized how rapid had been the 


would reveal a very large increase. 


development last year. The American Iron and Steel 


Assiciation has just published the figures, which we 


reproduce in detail elsewhere. For convenient reference 


we present below a table giving the production of Bes- 
semer and open hearth steel ingots for a series of years: 
Production of Steel in the United States.—Gross Tons. 
Open hearth 
ingots. 
1,137,182 
298,700 
.608,671 
,230,292 
2,947,316 
3,398,135 
4,656,309 


Bessemer 
steel ingots. 
4,909,128 
3,919,906 


Total. 
6,046,310 
5,218,606 
5,475,515 7,083,986 
6,609,017 8,839,309 
7.586.354 10,533,664 
1900.... 6,684,770 10,082,805 
1901 8,713,302 3,369,611 


There has, therefore, been an uninterrupted increase 
in production of open hearth steel, which has quadrupled 
since 1895 and which promises to show a further strik- 
We all know 
hearth 
built all 


country, and what interesting developments are going on 


ing development during the current year. 


with what feverish activity new open steel 


plants, large and small, are being over the 


in this branch of steel making, metallurgically and me- 


chanically. So far as Bessemer steel manufacture is 
concerned, no new large plants are under construction, 
since the great Buffalo plant may be regarded as a sub- 
stitution for the dismantled Scranton works. Of course 
Bessemer steel capacity has increased in recent years in 
spite of this, but this has taken the form of strengthen- 
ing and remodeling the older works. 
that 


being made more cheaply than Bessemer metal, but the 


There are many 
who confidently assert open hearth steel is now 
question of cost is so much dependent upon local and 
upon passing phases that it is impossible to generalize. 
The most striking fact, however, in the figures now 
1901, 
which in all probability will be largely added to during 


available is the tremendous output of steel in 
thecurrent year. That this country should since 1895 have 
more than doubled its output of steel, and should be 
actually importing foreign metal although making steel 
at even a greater rate than the 1901 figures reveal, is 
eloquent proof of its enormous consuming capacity. 


i 


Freight Discrimination Stopped. 


New conditions are confronting commercial and man- 
ufacturing interests as a result of the vigor which has 
been infused into the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The vitality of the statutes of the general Government 
affecting interstate commerce, which had been supposed 
to be practically destroyed, has been reawakened by 
the energy of the President and his legal advisers, and 
to the surprise of all concerned it is found that sufficient 
power is vested in the commission to enable that body 
Ener- 
cetic proceedings instituted by the commission at Chi- 


to compel railroad officials to observe the law. 
cago and other important points during the past few 
weeks have put a complete stop to the system of grant- 
ing rebates to shippers. The intention of the Interstate 
Commerce act was to compel railroad companies to treat 
their customers impartially. This was the case, it ap- 
pears, for only a short time after the act went into ef- 
fect. So far as this matter is concerned the law has 
been a dead letter. Its provisions have been steadily 
violated, and for some years the practice of granting re- 
bates has probably been worse than prior to the pas- 
sage of the law. The vigorous efforts now being made 
by the commission to put a stop to this practice have so 
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impressed the offending railroad officials that it is under- 
stood that large shippers having contracts for rebates 
will lose a great deal of money, as these contracts have 
summarily been abrogated and will not be carried out. 
The practice has been stopped of large shippers solicit- 
ing bids from railroad companies for the transportation 
of freight and awarding the business to the largest bid- 
der. At present it is believed that the railroad com- 
panies are strictly adhering to their regular rates and 
are extending favors to nobody. It is claimed that this 
is operating to the serious disadvantage of the so-called 
weak railroad lines, which can no longer secure a large 
share of trattic by making secret rates. It, therefore, 
is presumed to be greatly aiding the business of so- 
best 


how- 


called standard railroads having shortest lines, 


equipment, best terminal facilities, &c. These, 
ever, are matters which do not particularly concern the 
general mianufacturing and commercial interests, whoare 
only aftected by the freight rate which they are compelled 
to pay. Hereafter it is expected that delivered prices on 
many commodities will be higher, as the railroad com- 
panies will no longer be permitted to sacrifice a portion 
of their freight receipts to secure business over their 


lines. This has been a matter in the 
If the Inter- 


state Comiuerce t‘ommission continue to rigorously eu 


very important 


past, especially during times of depression. 


force the law, the only way in which low rates will be 
made in depressed times will be by the publication of 
an open reduction, which will mean equal favors to all 
shippers. This is simply another illustration of the be- 
iief long entertained that the laws of the United States 
are sufficient to correct any irregularities if properly 
enforced. 
cision: paciaeniogitta 

Colonial Steel Company.—-The new steel plant of the 
Colonial Steel Company of Pittsburgh, which has been 
under erection at Colonia, Pa., for some months, is 
nearly completed. The puddling department of the plant 
was finished and put in operation on February 12 last. 
The crucible, melting and hammer departments were 
finished later and were started up on April 2. The re- 
mainder of the plant. including the rolling mill and roll- 
ing mill building, are being pushed to completion and 
will be in operation prior to July 1 next. The plant of 
this concern is a modern one throughout, the equipment, 
buildings and everything pertaining thereto being of 
the very best coustruction that money could buy. The 
company will make a specialty of the manufacture of 
Colonial Red Star special tool steel, which they are now 
making and for which they solicit inquiries of the trade. 
The officials of the Colonial Steel Company are in the 
Keystone Building, Iourth avenue, Pittsburgh, while 
branch offices are maintained in New York. Boston and 
Denver. 

sca iti 

The South Chicago Works of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany during the month of March beat all previous rec- 
ords and made what is said to be the best average per 
turn of 52 turns in the Bessemer and rail mill of any 
works in the world. The blast furnaces produced 102,- 
351 tons, and the Bessemer 80,481 tons, an average per 
turn of 52 turns of 1547 tons, the best previous record in 
the Bessemer mill was 78,783 tons, with an average per 
turn of 54 turns of 1459. The rail mill produced 64,178 
tons with an average per turn of 52 turns of 1234 tons, 
as against 63.253 tons with an average per turn of 52 
turns of 1216 tons, the best previous record. For the 
week ending March 1 one rail mill produced 16,323 tons 
‘in 12 turns of 12 hours, an average of 1360 tons per 
turn. 


Under the title, “The Natural Resources and Fceo- 
nomic Conditions of the State of Texas,” there has been 
issued a well illustrated volume. It is the report of a 
specia] committee of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, who visited the State by invitation of the Gov- 
ernor and Legislature of Texas in April, 1901. 
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The Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 


(By Telegraph.) 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 15, 1902.—The seventh an- 
nual convention of the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation convened here this morning at 11 o’clock in the 
Hall of Representatives, State House. D. M. Parry of 
Indianapolis, vice-president for Indiana, called the meet- 
ing to order. After prayer by the Rey. T. J. Villers, the 
address of welcome was delivered by Colonel Hart, Audi- 
tor of the State of Indiana, appearing in place of Gov- 
ernor W. T. Durbin, who was unavoidably absent. 
Mayor Bookwalter in a brief, pithy and happy address 
also welcomed the delegates to Indianapolis, showering 
upon them the good will of the people of the city. 

Chairman Parry, in presenting Theodore C. Search, 
president of the association, to the convention, briefly 
summarized some of the qualities which have endeared 
Mr. Search to the manufacturers. The president was 
received with prolonged applause. 

After replying to the address of welcome on behalf 
of the.convention and thanking Mr. Parry personally 
for his eulogistic remarks, Mr. Search read to the dele- 
gates his annual report. 


The President’s Annual Report. 


In his annual report—the sixth he has presented— 
President Theodore C. Search of Philadelphia called 
attention to the declining exports of American manu- 
factured products, and urged manufacturers not to neg- 
lect their foreign csutomers in this era of extraordinary 
home demand, lest in times of depression they should 
find their foreign trade destroyed and no export outlets 
for the surplus of an overstocked home market. 

Reciprocity formed one of the chief topics of the 
report and the work of the National Reciprocity Con- 
vention, which was held in Washington last November 
under the auspices of the association, was reviewed at 
length. Mr. Search maintained that the Washington 
convention was thoroughly representative of the manu- 
facturing interests of the country and its action in- 
dicative of the true sentiments of the manufacturers 
concerning reciprocity. Assuming the doubtful chances 
of any action on the pending treaties of reciprocity with 
France and Argentina, he declared that further develop- 


: : ® 4 
ment of the reciprocal trade idea depended upon the 


possibilities of special legislation like that for which 
the proposed concession to Cuba affords a precedent. 
Mr. Search said: 

“The concrete proposition which now confronts us 
appears to me to about like this: Is it feasible, safe 
and expedient to undertake to adjust our commercial 
relation with other nations by means of special legisla- 
tion, dealing with each particular case, or is it preferable 
from all points of view to seek the same end by delegat- 
ing to the executive arm of the Government the power 
to negotiate international agreements for reciprocal con- 
cessions? 

“Our treatment of the Cuba problem furnishes the 
precedent for the new departure in reciprocity; but 
while we recognize certain obvious advantages in this 
plan, we must not close our eyes to the dangers that lie 
in such a course. We must recognize that such a method 
of procedure practically invites a continuous tinkering 
of the tariff, the possibilities of which we can view only 
with distrust and alarm.” 

With regard to the proposition to create a new Fed- 
eral Department, Mr. Search expressed gratification at 
the progress that had been made toward the passage of 
the Nelson bill, and urged more energetic personal sup- 
port of the measure by the individual members of the 
association. 

The principle of direct Government aid to the mer- 
chant marine, as embodied in the pending Ship Subsidy 
bill, was commended to the association as in perfect 
accord with the declarations of previous annual con- 
ventions. 

Concerning isthmian canal projects Mr. Search took 
the position that the people really cared but little 
whether the Panama or the Nicaragua route should be 


chosen, so long as some decisive action should be taken 
by Congress which would advance the matter to the 
point of actual undertaking of the construction of an 
interoceanic waterway. 

The pending bills for the reorganization of the con- 
sular service on practical business lines were cecom 
mended for approval by the association. 

Attention of the association was directed to the pend- 
ing eight-hour bill and the * anti-injunction bill,” both 
of which Mr. Search said very gravely concerned the 
interests of the manufacturers of the country, and 
should not be permitted to become laws without having 
been most carefully considered in their bearing upon 
manufacturing interests. 

What had been done during the year to protect mem- 
bers aaginst the imposition of unconstitutional taxes 
and license fees under the foreign corporations laws of 
the various States was reported and members were 
recommended to resist such discriminating and unjust 
demands. 

The appointment of a permanent Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce Law was recommended as a means 
of aiding the movement to secure desired amendments 
of that act. 

Commercial education was discussed at considerable 
length, and Mr. Search recommended that the associa- 
tion should consider the feasibility of organizing a sys- 
tem of examination and certification of commercial stu- 
dents upon their completion of prescribed courses of 
study, or the establishment of correspondence courses 
of instruction as alternative plans to meet the prevail- 
ing desire for larger facilities for instruction in practical 
business methods, more particularly those entering into 
international trade. 

Mr. Search discussed with much emphasis the needs 
of the association as demonstrated by the six years of 
his presidency. He said that the prevailing prosperity 
of the manufacturers and the concentration of their 
attention upon the problems of extraordinary business 
activity made it exceedingly difficult to command their 
support of such broad work as that for which 
the association was formed. The greatest need of the 
organization was a larger income with which to carry 
on the increasing volume of work and he advocated the 
increase of the annual fee from $50 to $100. 

As a means of increasing the influence and prestige 
of the association, Mr. Search suggested the holding 
of semiannual conventions of manufacturers and mer- 
chants for the consideration of special topics; such, for 
example, as methods of extending export trade. He 
also recommended the subdivision of the work of the 
association among a number of committees, a plan which 
he believed would give larger results and tend to 
strengthen the organization in many ways. 

Mr. Search explained that his retirement from the 
presidency did not mean any relinquishment of his ac- 
tive interest in the association, but was due solely to 
his desire to be relieved from the arduous work of the 
position and to the increasing demands of his private 
business interests. 

It is significant that the reference to the Ship Subsidy 
bill was the first portion of the report to be received 
with marked demonstration. Mr. Search’s impressive 
reading of the sentence, “There is no mistaking the 
fixed purpose of our people to have their own ships upon 
all the seas,” called forth a round of applause. 

The next part of the report to receive marked ap- 
proval was in regard to some needs of the association. 
“T am not an advocate of retrenchment,” read Mr. 
Search. “I believe in expansion, particularly in such 
a period of universal prosperity.” The delegates heart- 
ily approved and applauded with vigor the resolution 
to increase the annual fee from $50 to $100. 

Before the close of the morning session President 
Search announced the following committees, the first 
member named in each case acting as chairman: 

Rules and Order: George H. Barbour, Michigan; W. 
M. Taylor, Indiana; C. W. Asbury. Pennsylvania; Leslie 
Moulthrop, Connecticut; J. ©. Hobart. Ohio: M. H. Tar- 
box, Massachusetts: Ludwig Nissen. New York. 

Credentials: James F. Taylor. Ohio: P. H. Kalbfleisch, 
New York; C. N. Fay, Illinois: M. R. Gardner, Indiana; 
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C. W. Pusey, Delaware; Owen Osborne, Pennsylvania, 
David S. Walton, Connecticut. 

Constitution: George T. Coppins, Massachusetts; C. 
F. Quincy, Illinois; E. B. Pike, New Hampshire; W. T. 
Tilden, Pennsylvania; F. B. Wiborg, Ohio; F. S. Kret- 
singer, Iowa; Hamilton Carhart, Michigan; George J. 
Seabury, New York. 

Resolutions: Charles A. Schieren, New York; Charles 
H. Harding, Pennsylvania; H. H. Hanna, Indiana; J. 
A. Jeffrey, Ohio; Philetus W. Gates, Lllinois; W. H. 
Withington, Michigan; W. J. Leavenworth, Connecticut; 
W. M. Pratt, Massachusetts; W. R. Farrand, Michigan; 
H. S. Kennedy, New York; Oberlin Smith, New Jersey; 
James Powell, Ohio. 

Nominations: Richard Young, New York; Henry C. At- 
kins, Indiana; W. W. Willetts, Illinois; J. H. Page, 
Massachusetts; Frank S. Werneken, Michigan; C. R. 
Hoag, New Jersey; F. W. Snow, New York; Fred. A. 
Geier, Ohio; Oliver Williams, Pennsylvania; Robert Laid- 
law, Ohio; Frank Leake, Pennsylvania. 

Upon the reassembling of the convention at 3 p.m., 
Colonel Barbour of Detroit, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Order, made a report offering a few 
simple, practical rules for the guidance of delegates. 
The committee’s report was read and the rules adopted. 

The report of Treasurer Charles A, Schieren of New 
York was read, received and filed. Mr. Schieren recom- 
mended that the convention adopt a definite date upon 
which to close the fiscal year of the association. This 
led to considerable discussion involving the time best 
adapted to the holding of the annual convention. After 
the expression of many diverse views the matter was 
referred to the Executive Committee. 

The report of the International Freight Bureau, by 
Daniel H. Burdett, manager, was read by Secretary Wil- 
son. The showing was highly gratifying to the associa- 
tion, and the appreciation of the delegates was en- 
hanced by the praise bestowed upon the work by Oliver 
Williams of Catasauqua, Pa. 

The president’s report, read during the morning ses- 
sion, was then taken up for discussion. Commercial 
reciprocity was given attention first. Mr. Seabury of 
New York was the first speaker. He favored reciprocity, 
he said, and personally he was ready even for free 
trade, but he believed that many other manufacturers 
were not, and therefore he was opposed to meddling 
with the tariff. He deprecated the attitude and interfer- 
ence of politicians in the matter and hoped to keep poli- 
ticians at a distance. Reciprocity to some domestic in- 
dustries would mean destruction or serious loss; they 
could not compete successfully with foreign manufac- 
turers without reducing labor to a low level, “and shall 
labor be placed on a low basis in this country? Never.” 

Other delegates refuting the statement that only 
manufacturers who have tested the foreign markets can 
appreciate the situation, called attention to the claim 
that tariff is the result of barter, and could be readily 
understood by domestic manufacturers. The view that 
reciprocity would receive best attention if placed in the 
hands of the President of the United States was strongly 
presented. 

Mr. Schieren of New York combated with some force 
the careless statement which had been made belittling 
politicians and the comprehension of business subjects. 
He paid a high tribute to the able men in Congress and 
especially to the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. After some telling words Mr. 
Schieren concluded by thanking God for the able men 
at Washington. Further remarks were indulged in, but 
it was subsequently decided to defer further discussion 
of the subject until after the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions. 

The proposed new Federal department of commerce 
and industries proved a fertile subject for the conven- 
tion. Mr. Barbour of Detroit, who has given much time 
and attention to the matter both at home and at Wash- 
ington, explained some of the obstacles to the passage 
of the bill, and some of his resolutions were greeted with 
applause. He pointed out especially that it is necessary 
for manufacturers to re-enforce resolutions by personal 
representation at Washington, to explain details and to 
answer potnted questions. 
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President Search expressed deep regret that so many 
members of the association are too busy to attend the 
present convention or to go to Washington in the inter- 
est of legislation. After pertinent remarks by 
Oliver Williams of Pennsylvania, Oberlin Smith of New 
Jersey and Frank Leake of Pennsylvania, the discus- 
sion crystallized into a motion offered by Richard Young 
of New York, that the matter be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. Messrs. Barbour of Detroit and 
Day of Philadelphia, Secretary Wilson of Cincinnati 
and Charles H. Harding of Philadelphia again spoke to 
the question, after which the matter was referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions excepting that on motion of 
Mr. Barbour the president was instructed to telegraph 
Mr. Hepburn, at Washington, asking if the Ways and 
Means Committee of the house will entertain a large 
committee from the National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in favor of the bill creating a department of com- 
merce, 

‘lhe views expressed by President Search in his an- 
nual report on the Shipping Subsidy bill, the Isthmian 
Canal project and the Consular Service prevailed, each 
question being taken up separately and indorsed with lit- 
tle or no discussion. 

The president cautioned the convention that it would 
be well to express opinions fully and clearly, as such 
views would be sent broadcast throughout the country. 

Much interest was displayed in the bill providing for 
the compulsory use of the metric system. Mr. Schieren 
of New York believed that the adoption of the French 
system would help export trade, especially as with the 
exception of England al] nations have adopted the met- 
ric weights and measures. Walter Wood of Philadel- 
phia thinks the adoption is only a question of time. On 
the other hand, C. E. Carpenter of Philadelphia, Oberlin 
Smith of New Jersey, Coleman Sellers, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia and Messrs. Paris and Davis of Cincinnati spoke 
strongly against the measure. In fact, nearly all manu- 
facturers of machine tools in the convention were either 
directly or indirectly opposed to making the metric sys- 
tem compulsory in this country. Mr. Egan of the J. A. 
Fay & Egan Company of Cincinnati, however, ex- 
pressed views in favor of a gradual adoption of the 
French system. The question was being warmly dis- 
cussed when the convention adjourned. 

One of the most prominent features of the conven- 
tion is the interest which centers in the selection of a 
successor to President Theo. C. Search. At the moment 
the matter is still in the hands of the Committee on 
Nominations, but there are four prominent members who 
are credited with being aspirants: Charles A. Schieren of 
New York, George H. Barbour of Detroit, M. D. Parry of 
Indianapolis and C. H. Harding of Philadelphia. 

The selection of Richard Young of New York as 
chairman of the Committee on Nominations is regarded 
as favoring the nomination of Mr. Schieren. The elec- 
tion takes place on Thursday. 

On Tuesday 143 delegates registered, and 64 visitors 
were accommodated with admission tickets, making a 
total attendance of 207. The following is a list of the 
delegates present interested in iron and steel and col- 
lateral industries: 

Robert C. 
Ohio. 

J. A. Jeffrey, Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

P. A. Myers, F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio. 

Charles Arthur Carlisle, Studebaker Mfg. Company, South Bend, 
Ind. 

Hi. H. Hanna, Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Edward H. Sanborn, National Association of Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia. 

William H. Cole, Tower & Lyon, New York City. 

E. Huber, Huber Mfg. Company, Marion, Ohio. 

R. P. Zent, Republic Iron & Steel Company, Chicago, III. 

Wm. N. Pelouze, Pelouze Scale & Mfg. Company, Chicago, III. 

F. S. Werneken, John Brennen & Co., Incorporated, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. M. Parry, Parry Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

H. M. Kinney, Winona Wagon Company, Winona, Minn. 

Henry W. Avery, Avery Stamping Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Harlan P. Marshall, Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Ralph H. Waggoner, Western Department National Association 
of Manufacturers, Chicago, Ill. 

F. B. Gill, Standard Scale & Supply Company, Limited, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 


. A. Huber, the Marion Steam Shovel Company, Marion, Ind. 
=. P. Wilson, Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary. 


needed 


Haskins, Wardner, Bushnell & Glessner, Springfield, 
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C. E, Swaitzbaugh, Toledo Cooker Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

G. W. Thurston, American Screw Company, Providence, R. I 

S. H. Goodwin, Westcott Chuck Company, Oneida, N. Y. 

Henry B. Lupton, Oliver Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wm. M. Taylor, Chandler & Taylor Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

F. S. Kretsinger, the Iowa Farming Too] Company, Fort Mad 
ison, Iowa. 

W. H. Withington, Withington & Cooley Mfg Company, Jackson, 
Mich. 

C. G. Rowley, Aspinwall Mfg. Company, Jackson, Mich. 

Philitus W. Gates, Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago, III. 

H. B. Anthony, the McRea & Roberts Company, Detroit, Mich 

Robert Laidlaw, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Geo. H. Barbour, Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Mich. 

James Butterworth, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Company, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

red. A. Geier, Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

James C. Hobart, the Triumph Electric & Ice Machine Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

James Powell, the William Powell Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Chas. A. Bookwalter, Mayor, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Theodore C. Search, president, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thos. Devlin, Thos. Devlin Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. A. Slaker, Deering Harvester Company, Indianapolis, Ind 

E. V. McCaffrey, McCaffrey File Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chas. A. Schieren, Chas. A. Schieren & Co., New York City. 

Oberlin Smith, Ferracute Machine Company, Bridgeton, N. J 

W. T. Plummer, Main Belting Company, Philadelphia, Pa 

Oliver Williams, Bryden Horse Shoe Company, Catasauqua, Pa 

Chas. W. Asbury, Enterprise Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fred. W. Snow, Ramapo Iron Works, New York City 

Coleman Sellers, Wm. Sellers & Co., Incorporated Philad Iphia 
Pa. 

Walter Wood, R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

C. C. Hanch, Nordyke & Marmon Company, Indianapolis, Ind 

R. L. Dorsey, Tucker & Dorsey Company, In lianapolis, Ind. 

John Loyd, John Loyd Company, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Charles W. Pusey, the Pusey & Jones Company, Wilmington, Del 

N. A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind 

W. J. Clark, W. J. Clark Company, Salem, Ohio 

Jas. A. Coe, James A. Coe & Co., Newark, N. J 

Geo, 'T. Coppins, Walworth Mfg. Company. Boston, Mass 

A. O. Bement, E. Bement’s Sons, Lansing, Mich 

W. D. Dunning, Boomer Boschert Press Company, Syracuse, 
M3. 

M. E. Barber, Piqua Handle & Mfg. Company, Piqua, Ohlo. 

H. O. Smith, G. & T. Tire Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Marshall Cushing, manager, New York City. 

Aldehase Peet, Syracuse Chilled Plow Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

L. D. Reynolds, Reynolds & Reynolds. Dayton, Ohio. 

Frank G. Bolles, Bullock Electric Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Thos. P. Egan, J. A. Fay & Egan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. P. Deuscher, H. P. Deuscher Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Oliver S. Titus, Empire Drill Company. Swartzville, N. Y. 

William Lodge, Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

A. O. Silver, Silver Mfg. Company, Salem, Ohio. 

J. W. Porch, Lukens [ron & Steel Company, New Orleans, La. 

D. H. Burdett, International Freight Bureau 

D. A. Tompkins, D. A. Tompkins Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

P. E. Montannis, Springfield Machine Company, Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Howard Campbell, Garr Scott & Co., Richmond, Ind 

Jacob Stephens, William H. Haskell Mfg. Company, Pawtucket, 
BR. i, 

D. S. Walton, National Folding Box & Paper Company, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Walter S. Barker, A. J. Tower Company, Roxbury, Mass. 

W. J. Leavenworth, R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Company, Walling- 
ford, Conn 

Charles F. Bliss, Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, Ansonia, 
Conn. 

George Royce, Steam Stone Cutter Company, Rutland, Vt. 

S. O. Bigney, the S. O. Bigney Company, Attleboro, Mass 

N. G. Williams, Vermont Farm Machine Company, Bellows Falls, 





Vt. 
Frank F. Woods, S. A. Woods Machine Company, South Boston, 
Mass. 


Henry Fairbanks, E. & T. Fairbanks, and vice-president for 
Vermont of the National Association of Manufacturers, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

Thomas Laughlin, ‘Thos. Laughlin Company, and vice-president 
for Maine of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
Portland, Maine 

George C. Pettis, Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Company, New Haven, 
Conn 

E. B. Pike, Pike Mfg. Company, and vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers for New Hampshire, 
Pike Station, N. H 

William M. Pratt, Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Mass. 

O. S. Titus, Empire Drill Company 

W. P. Cotharin, New England office, National Association of 
Manufacturers, Boston, Mass 

George T. Coppins, Walworth Mfg. Company, and vice-president 


for Massachusetts of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Boston, Mass. 
I. H. Page, J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 
oe 


The Bessemer Foundry Company.—The Bessemer 
Foundry Company, with works at Grove City, Pa., man- 
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ufacturers of gas engine castings and gray iron castings, 
have begun operations and w take off their first heat 


April 4. The officials of this company are Benj. Spear- 
man, president: A. Seaton, vice-president; W. H. Christy, 
secretary, and J. M. Albin, treasurer and general man- 
ager. 

_ 


The Old Valley Furnace Consolidation. 


An echo of the old project of consolidating the fur 
naces of the Shenango and Mahoning valleys has cre- 
ated. some stir through a sensational report in some of 
the daily newspapers which expanded the affair into an 
accomplished $200,000,000 consolidation. On the furnace 
consolidation work has been done for long time by 
Joshua Rhodes of Pittsburgh, and E. N. Ohl of New 
Castle, Pa., prominently connected with furnace inter- 
ests in the Shenango Valley. At one’ time there was a 
movement to include a number of rolling mills, but the 
aggregation thus brought into the scheme had a de- 
cidedly deterrent effect on the owners of furnace prop 
erties. 

In its details the report as issued is incorrect, and 
was published without the authority of Blymyer, Nobbs 
& Clarke, who have been acting as attorneys for those 
interested for some months. A considerable number of 
the concerns mentioned as being parties to the consolida- 
tion have denied any connection with it. In fact, for the 
present the scheme, even in its greatly modified more 
recent form, has been dropped. As a matter of fact op- 
tions were obtained from the following plants: 

Stewart Furnace, Sharon, Pa., Stewart Iron Company 

Sharpsville Furnace, Sharpsville, Pa., Sharpsville Furnace Com- 
pany 

Cherry Valley Furnace, Leetonia, Pa., Cherry Valley Iron Works. 

Fannie Furnace, West Middlesex, Pa., Cherry Valley [ron Com- 
pany. 

Claire Furnace, Sharpsville, Pa., Claire Furnace Company 

Mabel Furnace, Sharpsville, Pa., Perkins & Co., Limited 

Grace Furnace No. 2, Youngstown, Ohio, the Brier Hill Iron & 

Coal Company. 

Tod Furnace, Youngstown, Ohio, Youngstown Steel Company. 

Mattie Furnace, Girard, Ohio, Girard Iron Company. 

Dunbar Furnaces, Dunbar, Pa., Dunbar Furnace Company. 

Clinton Furnace, Pittsburgh, Clinton Iron & Steel Company. 

Rebecca Furnace, Kittanning, Pa. 

River Furnace, Cleveland, Ohio, River Furnace & Dock Company, 
lessees; Cleveland Iron Company, owners. 

Sarah Furnace, Ironton, Ohio, Kelly Nail & Iron Company. 

Etna Furnace, Ironton, Ohio, Marting Iron & Steel Company. 

Belfont Furnace, Ironton, Ohio, Belfont Iron Works. 

Ashland Furnaces, Ashland, Ky., Ashland Coal & Iron Rallway 

Company. 

‘Lhe options on some of these furnace properties ex- 
pired on April 1, and those on the others terminate on 
May 1. To all intents and purposes the undertaking is 
dead. 

ss —— 


The Active Blast Furmace Capacity. 


A serious typographical error crept into the monthly 
report of the blast furnace capacity in operation on April 
1, published in The Iron Age April 10, page 25. As stated 
the active coke capacity was 331,140 gross tons and the 
charcoal capacity 6284 tons, as shown in detail correctly 
in the respective tables. In the report of the total ca- 
pacity in the United States the figure given was 377,424 
tons. It should have read 337,424 tons. On March 1 
the coke iron capacity was 316,039 tons and the char- 
coal capacity 6989 tons, a total of 323,028 tons, an in- 
crease of 14,396 tons during the month 

-_ 

Testing Steam Gauges.—The American Steam Gauge 
& Valve Mfg. Company, 8-36 Bismarck street, Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, Mass., issue a circular referring to the 
importance of testing and examining steam gauges, and 
state that some parties at regular intervals have their 
gauges examined. This concern refer to the fact that 
they possesssuperior facilities for making steam gauges, 
which are tested by an open mercury column, and that 
they solicit orders for repairing and testing old gauges 


of any make, which generally are equal to new when 


completed, at much less cost than new gauges. They 
also have facilities for repairing indicators, revolution 
counter clocks, pop, safety and water relief valves of 


any make, 
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JOSEPH RICHARDS. 


Joseph Richards, the well-known Philadelphia metal- 
lurgist, born in near Birmingham, 
England, in 1840, and in his youth was a machinist in 
Chance Bros.’ chemical where his father was 
a departmental superintendent. He studied chemistry 
at the Midland Institute, Birmingham, where he heard 
lectures from Hofmann. One of his was 
Joseph Chamberlain, now Great Britain’s Colonial Sec- 
retary. Later he was in partnership with his father as 
manufacturing chemist, making copperas, blue vitriol 
and ammonia salts from gas liquors. In 1871 he came 
to America, intending to take charge of a plant for work- 
ing the gas tar liquors of the Chicago gas works, but 
the day before he was to start West the great Chicago 
fire wiped out the whole plant. Finding himself in 
Philadelphia he started to rework the waste dross from 
galvanizing pots, and soon built up a large business, 
refining as much as 3000 tons a vear. His process was 


was Stow bridge, 


works, 


classmates 





JOSEPH RICHARDS. 


patented and depended upon the treatment of the dross 
with sulphur vapor at a red heat, whereby most of the 
iron was sulphurized while the rest sank to the bottom 
as an iron zine alloy. Later the Delaware Metal Re- 
finery was incorporated to work this process and also 
to reduce waste oxides of lead and tin and to manufac- 
ture solders. A specific gravity balance, to the 
grade of lead tin solders, was devised by him and is 
now in almost universal use in the solder trade. It is 
described in the Journal of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, May, 1899. Later the firm were one of the first 
to commence the manufacture of tin and terne plates, 
and Mr. Richards devised an ingenious balance for de- 
termining the amount of coating on specimens of such 
sheets. Since 1885 he was deeply interested in the pro- 
duction and possible uses of aluminum. He found out 
many uses for the metal when the cost of the metal 
with which he experimented—S8 per pound—made the 
application then impracticable, but which have since 
come into general use. He patented the use of alumi- 
num in deoxidizing and refining zinc and brass: also 
its use in small quantities in galvanizing pots. He de- 
vised and patented the most successful solder for alu- 
minum which has yet appeared, a solder which has been 
in use ten years here and in Europe, and was awarded 
the John Scott Medal of the Franklin Institute. He had 


test 
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large experience in remelting, handling and working 
aluminum; his hard, light alloys of aluminum with 
zinc are now in general use. Much of his experience 
in handling and treating white metals and their wastes 
is embodied in two communications to the Journal of 
the Franklin Institute, June and July, 1901. He was 
an active member of the latter institution, having been 
president of the metallurgical section and vice-president 
of the chemical and electrical also an 
interested attendant at the meetings of the Philadelphia 
the American Chemical Society. Besides 
being well known in the zine, lead, tin and aluminum 
he had a wide circle of most intimate and 
cherished friends, for to know him was to admire his 
equable and genuine character and to become attached 
to his attractive personality. He died in Philadelphia 
March 22, aged 62. His only son is Prof. Joseph W. 
Richards of Lehigh University, the well-known writer 
on aluminum. 


sections; was 


Section of 


industries, 


WILLIAM R. SNEAD. 

William Reynolds Snead, president of The Snead & 
Company Iron Works, manufacturers of structural and 
ornamental iron work, of Jersey City, died suddenly at 
his rooms, 17 West Thirty-fifth street, New York City, 
on March 27, in his forty-first year. He was born in 
Louisville, Ky., and was a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Mr. Snead had many 
warm friends and a large acquaintance throughout the 
country. The Snead concern were founded in 1848 at 
Louisville, Ky., by Charles S. Snead, Sr., who is now in 
his eighty-third year, enjoying a hale old age, having 
retired from business. He was one of the pioneers in 
introducing the use of cast and wrought iron for build- 
ing purposes. years ago the firm were incorpo- 
rated in Kentucky under the style of The Snead & Com- 
pany Iron Works. In 1898 the shops were burned to 
the ground and the business was transplanted to Jersey 
City, with William R. Snead at the head as president. 
Mr. Snead was a master of the business, both technically 
and commercially, having gradually gone through all 
of the departments after the time of his graduation from 
college. To those who knew William R. Snead he was 
ever the sincere, self sacrificing, true and honest char- 
acter, and most attractive and winning in disposition. 
He died at his post, so uncomplaining that those near 
him did not realize his condition. 


Some 


NOTES. 


WILLIAM F. PrRoctToR, vice-president of the Singer 
Mfg. Company, died on April 8 at the Plaza Hotel, New 
York, after a brief illness, aged 76 years. 

LESTER M. BiaGs, president and general manger of 
the Biggs Boiler Company, Akron, Ohio, died suddenly 
last week. Mr. Biggs was 60 years of age. He organ- 
ized the J. C. McNeil Boiler Company, the Summit City 
Boiler Works and the Biggs Company. 

FREDERICK W. TROEMNER of the firm of Henry 
Troemner, manufacturers of scales, died of heart disease 
on April 3, at his home in Germantown, Pa. 

Tuomas THOMAS of Parryville, Pa., well known in the 
Pennsylvania iron trade, died suddenly from apoplexy 
on April 12, while in Allentown, Pa. Mr. Thomas was 
74 years of age and since 1867 had been connected with 
the Carbon Steel & Iron Company. 

WILLIAM J. BAXENDALE of the firm of T. R. & W. J. 
Baxendale, manufacturing machinists, of Troy, N. Y., 
died on April 1 at St. Mary’s Hospital, in that city, as 
the result of an automobile accident, aged 49 years. 

FREDERICK G. CoGGin, who was superintendent of the 
stamp mills of the Calumet & Hecla Mining Company 
for many years, is dead. 


——_ 


No. 1 Crane Furnace of the Empire Iron & Steel Com- 
pany of Catasauqua, Pa., was blown in on Sunday last 
after having been completely remodeled at a cost of 
nearly $100,000, Frank C. Roberts & Co. of Philadelphia 
being the consulting engineers. The capacity of the 
furnace will be 175 tons per day. There have been 
added to the equipment 1500 horse-power of Maxim 
boilers and three new 80-foot Roberts stoves. 
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Iron and Steel, 
The Burns & Metallic Company, 415 
Block, Pittsburgh, propose to erect a plant at Latrobe, Pa., for 
the manufacture of crucible steel under a new process. 


Uniform Steel Lewis 


The Hager Steel & Iron Company have about completed 
their new rolling mill at Madison, Ill., and expect very shortly 
to have it in operation. 

The Woodward [ron Company of Woodward, Ala., will 
build an additional blast furnace. 

B. L. Berkey, president and general manager of the B. L. 
Berkey Machinery Company, El Paso, Texas, and others are 
organizing a company to erect in Southern New Mexico a fu 


nace for the production of cast pig for foundry work 

The Hillman Land & Iron Company, St. Louis, Mo., have 
put both of their furnaces at Grand Rivers, Ky., in thorough 
repair and have blown in one them It is now operating 
very successfully and is making about 60 tons of foundry iron 
per day. Besides the furnaces the company own about 75,000 
acres of land, and intend in the near future to erect coke ovens 
to supply coke for the furnaces and to build 15 miles of rail- 
road to connect their ore lands with the furnaces. It is not 
the intention of the company to put the second furnace in blast 
until the coke ovens are completed and the ore lands sufficiently 
developed to furnish an abundant supply of ore 


It is stated that Henry Hewitt of Tacoma, Wash., who owns 
extensive coal mines and about 30 miles from that 
city, will erect a 200-ton furnace, to be supplied with iron ore 
from the British Columbia islands, large which he has 
secured by option and by purchase. 


of 


coke ovens 


bodies of 


The Franklin Steel Company of Boston have arranged to 
establish a Western branch at Chicago Heights, III The com- 
pany manufacture steel horseshoes and toe calks, and will at 


once begin the construction of their plant, which will include a 
rolling mill. Several buildings will be erected, among which 
will be a structure, 150 x 400 feet, for the rolling 
mill, and another, 125 x 500 feet, to contain the machine shop, 


hammer shop and furnaces. 


J. J. Gray, Jr., of Sheffield, Ala., has Rockdale 
Furnace, at Rockdale, Tenn., which he is having repaired pre- 
paratory to putting in blast early in June on foundry iron. The 
furnace is 12 x 54 feet and has a capacity of about 50 tons per 
day. Mr. Gray is at present connected with the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Company, but will sever his connection with that 
company May 1, when he will go to Rockdale and assume the 
management of the furnace in person. 


Frank B. Drake of San Francisco, Cal., has completed the 
purchase of equipment and is now buying material in Cleveland 
for the Reliance Bolt Works, who will shortly commence oper- 
ations in San Francisco, manufacturing set screws, cap screws, 
tire bolts and other specialties. They have secured a site and 
are awaiting the equipment of machinery, which is being bujlt 
by the Acme Machinery Company, Cleveland. 

The Vulcan Crucible Steel Company of Pittsburgh, who re- 
cently built a crucible steel plant at Aliquippa, Pa., are drawing 
plans for a rolling mill and open hearth furnace to be added to 
their works. The concern are now manufacturing crucible tool 
steel. 

The Monarch Iron & Steel Company, who have been incor- 
porated with a capital of $100,000 and who will build a plant 
to adjoin that of the Parkersburg Iron & Steel Company at 
Parkersburg, W. Va., will manufacture planished iron sheets 
under the patents of G. C. Broomall of Parkersburg, which are 
claimed to be equal to the Russian process. The officers of the 
company are S. M. Nease, president; E. M. Whitto, secretary, 
of Pittsburgh; G. Broomali, treasurer, and J. R. Rose, general 
manager, of Parkersburg. The plant will be in partial operation 
on May 1. 

McCance Brothers Company of Pittsburgh, 
porated with a capital of $50,000, have built a new galvaniz- 
ing plant in Pittsburgh and expect to start it this week. The 
building is 110 x 60 feet, to which a 50-foot addition is being 
built, and contains a 40-ton hot kettle and two cold tanks, a 
drying oven and a No. 2 Bliss combined punch and shear. The 
company have also erected adjoining their plant a 50 x 60 foot 
warehouse to carry a full line of merchant bars, bands 
and black and galvanized sheets 


one-story 


purchased 


recently incor- 


hoops, 


At Pittsburgh Jones & Laughlins, Limited, are adding two 
25-ton acid open hearth furnaces to their Soho plate mill. 
These, with the two furnaces already embraced in this plant, 
will give an output of from 180 to 200 tons of steel a day. 
Jones & Laughlins are turning out at their Soho plant about 
800 tons of plates per day. The Talbot open hearth furnace 
being built by this concern at their South Side mills will soon 
be ready. The mechanical operation of the furnace has been 
tested and found to work very nicely. It is expected that this 
furnace will start early in May and will turn out about 300 tons 
of steel per day. Eventually it is hoped to get the output up 
to 500 tons per day. Should the steel prove satisfactory it is 
likely Jones & Laughlins will install a second Talbot furnace, 
as the firm are in need of more steel for their finishing mills. 
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Machinery. 
Hartford, 


General 


Conn., of whom 


Ihe Llartford Board Company, 
E. C. Walker is the president, have had plans prepared for re 
building the plant at Dutch Point recently destroyed by fire. 
Che new buildings will be of brick and stone, 40 x 154 feet, 
two stories in hight, and 40 x 50 feet, one story high. They 
will have gravel roofs, with skylights, lift, &c. The power 
plant will be renovated and the buildings equipped throughout 
with modern machinery he entire cost will be in the neigh 
borhood of $25,000 

The Automatic Machine Company, Bridgeport, Conn., de 


threading 


signers and builders of automatic screw and worm 
lathes and automatic threading machinery, are building a two 
story addition to their plant to take care of their increasing 
business. rhe enlargement is more to accommodate the present 
tools than to make place for new, so that practically no new 
machinery will be required 

‘he Southern Supply Company, Mobile, Ala., have just 
added to their regular business of railroad and mill supplies 
oil well machinery and supplies. In oil well machinery they 
represent the F. C. Austin Machinery Company, Chicago, II 
Chey have recently sold well drilling outfits and pipe to the 
Mobile Development Company, who are now boring for oil at 
Citronella, Ala., and to the Tom Bigbee Oil & Gas Company, 
who will before the end of April begin operations at Jackson, 


Ala. They have also commenced to contract for the installation 


of oil burning appliances, and have already fitted up four boats 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Com 
The company 


and made contracts with the 
pany, Charleston, 8. C., for some of their plants. 
use a system of their own design in connection with the Juvenal 
the 


oil burner, for which they have the exclusive ‘control for 
States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and South Carolina 
The Alabama Iron Works, Mobile, A'a., who commenced 


business and were incorporated under the State laws of Alabama 


about two years ago in a building 90 x 30 feet on Commerce, 
between Church and Theatre streets, have found it necessary to 
have a greatly extended plant, and are now erecting a num 


The main building is 
be the 
shop 


ber of buildings near their first location. 
100 x 62 feet, having two floors. On the first floor will 

machine shop and office, and on the second the pattern 
and pattern warehouse. The entire building will be electrically 
lighted, steam heated and equipped with a 25-ton crane for 
transmitting work to the different machines. There will be 
a three-rail track on the first floor, accommodating both narrow 
and broad gauge, which will traverse the entire length of the 
building. A 50 horse-power engine located at the rear end of 
the building will transmit power required for the complete work- 


ing of all the machinery The foundry building, which is 
75 x 40 feet, is near the rear of the main building. The fur 


nace will have a capacity of 10 tons, so that castings of al 
most any weight and dimensions may be undertaken. The 
boiler, with copper and brass shops, are combined in a build- 
ing 250 x 70 feet. and are being fitted with the latest machin- 
ery for the manufacture of marine and stationary boilers. The 
manufactured are saw mills, marine machinery 
The president of the company is Murray Wheeler ; 
secretary and treasurer, F. Tuttle, and manager, Phil. Wittman 

The Double Truss Cornice Brake Company, 1453 Niagara 
street, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers of double truss cornice 
brakes, beaders, &c., have incorporated under same name, with 
a capital stock of $75,000, and intend either to enlarge their 


leading lines 


and boilers. 


present plant or erect a new one in the near future. The of 
ficers are Hugh Falconer, president: Fk. H. Silk, secretary and 
treasurer, and John H. Crocker, general manager. 


Lombard Company, 64 School street, Worcester, 
the William H. Eddy Company, 
have affected a consolidation of the two plants under one roof, 
and are steadily increasing their of turret machinery 
for all purposes and foundry molding machines 


The N. A. 


Mass., who recently absorbed 


output 


The Southern Car Mfg. & Supply Company, Beaumont, 
Texas, have incorporated for the purpose of manufacturing 
railroad cars, rice machinery and other specialties J. A 
Wiggs, Jr., is president 

The Wells Brothers Company, Greenfield, Mass., manufac 
turers of taps and dies, screw plates, screw cutting machinery 
and tools, have broken ground for the erection of a fire proof 
addition, 40 x 125 feet, to their plant, which will be used for 
offices and stock room. This addition will increase the floor 
space of the factory to 40,000 square feet, and will give addi 
tional room for machinery which they are installing and which 
will add materially to their facilities for manufacturing. The 


company report the outlook for business for the coming months 
to be very good, with prospects for the same increase in busi- 


as they have had in past years. 


ness during the present year } 

The Middletown Machinery Company, Middletown, Ohio, are 
in the market for a 6-foot horizontal boring mill. Susiness 
with them has increased to such an extent during the past two 
that they decided to build a plant with three 
times the capacity of the present on¢ 

The recently organized Ulley-Smith Machine Company, 
P. O. Box 852, Spokane, Wash., are in the market for a 24 x 24 
5 foot planer and a 24-inch lathe for their new shops, 
which they are equipping for the manufacture of small auto- 
matic high speed engines, dynamos and motors and for general 


machine work. Most of the equipment has been secured from 


years have new 


inch by 
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the Marshall & Huschart Machinery Company and the Bullock 
Wagner Electric Company. The firm are composed of John D. 
Ulley, formerly with the Spokane Iron Works, and W. J. Smith, 
formerly with the Union Iron Works. 


Charles H. Besley & Co., 10 and 12 North Canal street, Chi- 
cago, have within the past week made shipments of their Gard- 
ner grinders to Oregon, Wisconsin, Connecticut, New York and 
Massachusetts. They are further receiving numerous orders 
from agricultural implement manufacturers for their Badger 
and Bonanza oil cups, and are making liberal shipments of 
Helmet oil to all parts of the country. They report their 
small tool business very good, the trade in tools and supplies 
coming from every section of the Union. 


The G. H. Hammond Company, Chicago, Ill., packers, will 
erect a new machine shop 48 x 70 feet. See Bridges and 
Buildings. 

The machinery and mill supply jobbing house of Forbes, 
Liddell & Co., Montgomery, Ala., have been succeeded by the 
Liddell Machinery & Supply Company, recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000. The business will be con- 
tinued along the same lines as heretofore. 

J. Thompson & Sons Mfg. Company, Beloit, Wis., founders 
and machinists, have incorporated under same name. They 
built a new plant last year across the State line in Illinois and 
found it advisable to incorporate in that State. 


In these columns last week error was made in the address 


of the Soule Steam Feed Works. They are located at Meridian, 
Miss 


A. L. Moore of Cleveland, president of the Cleveland Ma- 
chine Screw Company, is about to embark in the manufacture of 
motor vehicles on his own account. He proposes to produce 
a light gasoline runabout weighing from 750 to 900 pounds and 
selling at a reasonable price. He has secured factory location 
and is purchasing material with a view to embarking in the 
business on quite an extended scale. 


The Western Ohio Railway Company of Cleveland have de- 
cided to establish large car barns and repair shops at Wapa- 
koneta, Ohio. Four buildings will be erected. 


The Bigelow Company, New Haven, Conn., are building an 
addition, 46 x 85 feet, to their plant, to be used as an office and 
an addition to the machine shop. 


The Macomb Sewer Pipe Company, Macomb, IIl., are in the 
market for about $30,000 worth of equipment and building ma- 
terial for the improvements they are to make to their plant. 
These will consist of an immediate overhauling of the plant, 
doubling the size of the main building and increasing the kilo 


capacity in a like manner. A car line will be built about 2 
miles to the company’s clay mines. 


Complete equipment will be required by the Coshocton Tool 
Company, Coshocton, Ohio, who are to erect a plant for the 
manufacture of shears, punches, tools and other machine tools 
at a cost of about $25,000. The company have been organized 
by substantial men of that city and will be incorporated with 
a capital stock of $50,000. They expect to have the plant 
built and ready for operation by July. D. A. Raiff and 8S. C. 
Harvey of Cambridge, Ind., are interested. Address commu- 
nications for the present to the Coshocton Board of Trade. 


It is reported that the business of the National Machinery 
Company of Tiffin, Ohio, manufacturers of the National heading, 
upsetting and forging machinery, has been transferred to a 
company of the same name incorporated under the laws of New 
Jersey. It is understood that the new corporation will enlarge 
the plant and push the business. The directors and officers of 
the new company are M. Frost and FE. R. Frost of Toledo, H. 
N. Reynolds and Eugene Barney of Dayton, Lewis Selle, Aman- 
dus Betts, George Schroth, Augusta Rohl of Tiffin, and Francis 
B. Lee, Trenton, N. J. Officers: Lewis Selle, president; H. N. 
Reynolds, vice-president, and A. Betts, treasurer. 


The Winton Motor Carriage Company, who are preparing to 
erect a large automobile plant in Cleveland, have completed 
plans for same and will shortly let contracts for the buildings 
and a large amount of additional machinery which will be re- 
quired. There will be three buildings instead of one large one, 
as originally planned. The main shop, which will include office, 
carpenter shop, pattern shop, paint shop and shipping depart- 
ment, will be 400 x 100 feet. The machine shop will be 300 x 
100 feet, while the brass and iron foundry will be 100 x 100 
feet. It is claimed the plant will have a capacity of 20 vehicles 
per day. A novel feature will be that all machinery will be 
operated by the standard Winton double cylinder gasoline en- 
gines, developing about 15 horse-power each. A certain num- 
ber of new machines will be kept belted to the shafting at all 
times. After they have been thus tested for a certain number of 
days they will be placed in vehicles. 

The Thomas & Lowe Machinery Company, Providence, R. I.. 
will remove May 1 to larger and more commodious quarters in 
the Fuller Building, Sabine and West Exchange streets, where 
they will carry a much larger stock than formerly, adding sev- 
eral new lines 


Bollers and Engines. 
The National Engine Company, Rockford, Ill., have been in- 
corporated, with a capital stock of $65,000, to manufacture 
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gasoline engines and machinery. The incorporators are Levin 
Faust, T. Leon, D. Tassandier and J. A. Landstrom. 

The village of Columbus Grove, Ohio, is advertising for two 
horizontal compound duplex pumping engines and one 150 
horse-power boiler. Charles Killen is village clerk. The vil- 
lage has also passed an ordinance authorizing an issue of 
$15,000 worth of bonds for the purchase of a municipal light- 
ing plant to be operated in connection with the water works. 


The city water works department of Mansfield, Ohio, are 
advertising for proposals on a new boiler and an air compressor. 
Wm. Jarrett is purchasing agent. 

On May 5 the town of New Bremen, Ohio, will decide on a 
proposition to issue $35,000 worth of bonds for a water works 
plant and $15,000 worth of bonds for a municipal lighting 
plant. Citizens are in favor of the measures. 

The Peru Foundry Machine Shops & Boiler Works, Charles 
Brunner, proprietor, Peru, Ill., have completed a new boiler 
shop, foundry and building for the manufacture of gasoline en- 
gines, farm scales and air compressors, all equipped with mod- 
ern appliances. These three buildings contain about 50,000 
square feet of floor space and will double the present capacity 
of the plant. 

The Clark Engine & Boiler Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., are 
having a phenomenal demand for their engines and boilers and 
are fully ten months behind orders. The company have recently 
nearly doubled their output by equipping their plant with a full 
line of air tools, such as air drills, riveters and a large air 
compressor, in addition to which they have added a large 
flanging machine, an extra large planer, universal radial drill, 
Hartford slotting machine, boring machine, new improved drill- 
ing machines, «ce. 

Strahle & Swain, Mobile, Ala., who commenced business as 
manufacturers of steam boilers, tanks, smoke stacks, &e., In 
October last at the corner of East Water and South Eslava 
streets, have had a new building of their own erected at the 
foot of South Eslava street, upon which they entered in Feb- 
ruary. It is 50 x 40 feet. They had an abundance of work 
until within a short time, when it fell off. Orders are, how- 
ever, again coming in more freely. 

The Union Iron Works Company, Selma, Ala., were formed 
in 1885 by the combination of the firms of Gregory, Coe & Pol- 
lard and that of Brooks, Tyler & Barker, each of whom had 
been conducting a machine shop for some years in Selma. The 
company were incorporated at time of formation under the 
State laws of Alabama. They manufacture engines and boilers 
and also live rolls and logging cars, the rebuilding of locomo- 
tives being their specialty. They have contracted to furnish 
the machine work and castings for a large lot of pressers and 
gins for the Fort Valley Gin Works, Fort Valley, Ga. and a 
duplicate order for the Smith Palmore Machine Company, Tyler, 
Texas. They are rebuilding a locomotive for the Yellow River 
Railroad Company, Laurel Hill, Fla.; another for the Smith 
Lumber Company, Sumter, Ala., and a switch for the Shoal 
Creek Lumber Company, Nadawah, Ala. They have also con- 
tracts with the Southern Railroad Company to supply all loco- 
motive and car castings required on their Mobile and Birming- 
ham divisions. 


The Rollins Engine Company, Nashua, N. H., builders of 
automatic steam engines, will build a 65-foot addition to their 
main shop, in which will be installed a large traveling crane. 
All needed equipment has been purchased. 


The G. H. Hammond Company, Chicago, Ill., packers, will 
erect a new power house, 123 x 162 feet. See Bridges and 
suildings. 

The Ridgeway Mfg. Company, Ridgeway, Pa., manufacturers 
of boilers and engines, inform us that the principal loss in their 
recent fire is on the building and the water damage to machin- 
ery. The latter will be repaired, so there will be no new ma- 
chinery required for the present. 


Garren & Hines, Muscatine, Iowa, boiler makers, will build 
a new shop, 40 x 70 feet, into which they will move their ma- 
chinery from their present one, which has become too small for 
their business. 


The Keystone Valve & Mfg. Company have been organized 
at Pittsburgh with a capital of $10,000. The concern will make 
a specialty of the manufacture of a new steam valve patented 
by Harry Keyes of Homestead, Pa. 


Foundries. 

The Weatherby Foundry Company, Hazleton, Pa., have se- 
tected a committee to increase the capital stock of the company 
and to decide upon improvements to be made to the plant this 
summer. 

The Peacock Iron Works, Selma, Ala., were established in 
1865 by George Peacock. At first he did a general foundry busl- 
ness, mostly in the line of architectural iron work. Selma Is 
noted among Southern cities for the artistic character of the 
fronts of its stores and the verandas of its private dwellings, 
the credit of which beiongs to Mr. Peacock. In 1867 he invented 
and patented an equally cooled car wheel which was said to be 
the best chilled wheel up to that time. Later he invented a self 
oiling car wheel which became his staple manufacture, as it came 
to be used in all parts of the country. This led him to manufae 
ture small cars of all kinds, comprising coal, oll, phosphate and 
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other mining cars, as well as cars for sugar plantations, logging 
railroads and dump cars. Mr. Peacock died three years ago, the 
business coming into the hands of his two sons, G. H. and W. 
R. Peacock, who had been given a thorough training in it under 
their father. Since being in their possession the business has 
been greatly increased. They have recently purchased ground 
adjoining their works, with the view of making extensions as 
soon as the pressure of business will admit. They have their 
own water works and electric plant and the works are equipped 
with compressed air. They have just closed contract for the 
entire iron work in an oll mill at Jackson, Miss., also one at 
Little Rock, Ark., and one in Selma, Ala. Trade is done from 
Maryland to Mexico and Arkansas to Cuba. 


Curtin & Butts, founders, Alexandria, Va., have incorporated 
their business under the style of Alexandria Iron Works. 

The Variety Iron Works Company, Seattle, Wash., are erect- 
ing a new foundry near the Moran Brothers’ Company's ship 
yard. The foundry will have a main building 80 x 100 feet, 
with a wing 20 x 30 feet. 

George H. Smith Steel Casting Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
are rapidly completing plans for the rebuilding of their works, 
which were destroyed by fire several weeks since. It is the in- 
tention of the company to push the erection of the new plant as 
speedily as possible. 

Jay H. Newbury, Goshen, N. Y., manufacturer of iron pipe 
fittings, gray iron castings, &c., is building an addition to his 
foundry 26 x 120 feet. 

The recently incorporated Sharp Mfg. Company, Albert Lea, 
Minn., have taken over the plant of J. G. Sharp, which they 
will enlarge by the erection of a new foundry, 24 x 50 feet. 
The company will manufacture wind mills, tanks, oilers, gaso- 
line engines and will do general foundry work. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Seaboard 
Steel Casting Company was held at Chester, Pa., April 14. 
Joseph Wharton, Isaac H. Clothier and Morris L. Clothier of 
Philadelphia, William C. Sproul and John B. Roach of Chester, 
Thomas H. Savery of Wilmington, Del., and J. Henry Cochran 
of Williamsport, Pa., were elected directors. William C. Sproul 
was re-elected president, J. W. Cochran secretary and treasurer 
and S. E. Sproul general manager. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


E. W. Sproul, Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, IIlL., 
has been awarded a contract for the construction of the great 
packing plant for the G. H. Hammond Company at the Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. The plant will embrace six large build- 
ings and will cost $2,000,000. These buildings are as follows: 
Slaughter house, five stories, 113 x 224 feet; oleomargarine 
and butterine building, five stories, 113 x 114 feet; smoke house 
and lard refinery, four and five stories, 130 x 194 feet; tank 
building, four stories, 76 x 130 feet; power house, one story, 
123 x 162 feet ; machine shop, one story, 48 x 70 feet 


The Pueblo Bridge Company, Pueblo, Col., have incorpp- 
rated, with a capital stock of $10,000, for the purpose of con- 
structing bridges, the material for which will be purchased in 
the East. The incorporators are Fred. H. Bullen, H. L. Hol- 
lister and M. E. Bullen. 


The contract for the construction of the World’s Fair Ma- 
chinery Building at St. Louis, Mo., has been awarded to Smith 
& Eastman of Chicago for $496,957. It is one of the largest 
structures in exhibit group of the exposition, the dimensions 
being 525 x 1000 feet The power plant will be housed in this 
building, which will be served by a gigantic traveling crane 
and by two tracks running through the structure from east to 
west. The firm have also secured the subcontract for the staff 
work on the Textiles Building from Dunnavent & Estel. 


The New England Structural Company of Boston, Mass., 
have been awarded the contract for furnishing the steel frame 
work for a machine shop 75 x 150 feet, three stories, for the 
Jones & Lamson Machine Company, Springfield, Vt Francis 
W. Wilson is the engineer and architect. 


Six of the nine bents of the Fore River Ship & Engine Com- 
pany’s new steel ship house at Quincy, Mass., being completed, 
the structure was brought into use last week. Three of the 
traveling cranes which are to serve it are in place, and the 
fourth is ready to be hoisted into position. The completing of 
the remainder of the ship house continues without interruption, 
while the construction of the battle ships “New Jersey” and 
“* Rhode Isiand’ has been started amidships and will go toward 
the bow. It is expected that before the forward parts of the 
vessels are sufficiently under way to leave the traveling cranes 
free a part of the time the rest of the ship house will be fin 
ished, and the building of the vessels can be carried from amid 
ships toward the stern. Two gravity railroads connect the ship 
house with the various shops of the Fore River workmen. The 
company have signed the contract to build a new iron structure 
with a 100-foot draw, in place of the old Weymouth Fore River 
Bridge at Quincy Point, Mass. The old wooden bridge was 
constructed early in the last century and is one of the most 
famous in the State 


Fires, 


The National Iron Works, Sanford street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
were destroyed -by fire April 14 
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The building at West Washington and Canal streets, Chi- 
cago, Ill., occupied by the J. Hl. Dawson Machinery Company, 
John Wishard Machine Works, Rhodes Watch Tool Company, 
Connell & Bennett Metal Company and the Eureka Iron Com- 
pany was damaged to the extent of $10,000 by fire April 9. 

he sulphite mills of the Cumberland Paper Mills, Cumber- 
land, Md., was destroyed by fire April 13. The loss is about 
$75,000, partly covered by insurance 


The powder plant of the Austin Powder Company at Glen 
Willow, a few miles from Cleveland, Ohio, was wrecked April 
9 by the explosion of nearly 3000 pounds of powder. 

The Southern Plow Works and the Columbus Iron Works, 
occupying the same building at Columbus, Ga., were destroyed 


by fire April 10. The loss to the plants is estimated at nearly 
$200,000 


Hardware. 

Wallis, Robinson & Co., Chicago, IIl., manufacturers of the 
Invincible wedge plate hammer, Dunlap’s patent, advise us that 
the demand for this line has been excellent during the winter 
and spring. They now make the hammer in three styles, No. 
11% bell face, adze eye, and Nos. 1% and 1, plain face. Nos. 
11% and 1% weigh 1 pound and 7 ounces, and No. 1 weighs 1 
pound and 13 ounces. They advise us that despite the guar- 
antee they place on these goods—namely, that the heads will 
not pull off nor the handle break within the length of the 
wedge plate in ordinary use, they have had less than two dozen 
hammers returned to them from all causes during the past year. 

The Cleveland Wire Spring Company are enjoying an un- 
usually brisk trade in their wire spring and sheet metal de 
partments, and even with many improvements they are crowded 
with orders. They are filling some large orders for their im 
vroved steel barrels and boxes, and, in fact, are behind with 
their orders to such an extent that new machinery wil! be in- 
stalled within a few weeks that will double their present output 
and put them in a better position to make more prompt deliv- 
eries. A new addition to the sheet metal department of 1500 
square feet of floor space will be entirely taken up in manufac- 
turing their Never Drip steel mortar and brick hods. 





Judd & Leland, Clifton Springs, N, Y., manufacturers of bi- 
cycle pumps and sundries, a full line of pieced tinware, spray- 
ers, cake tins and leather cup valves of all kinds, as well as 
leather, rubber, asbestos and special packings, have incorporated 
their business under the style of Judd & Leland Mfg. Company. 





The Ohio McCloskey Wire Fence Company will be shortly 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. The general 
offices will be in Toledo. George U. Roulet, James P. Davey and 
H. H. Hunter have secured the State rights for ten States for 
the exclusive sale of the McCloskey fence weaving machine and 
are organizing a company in Toledo which will handle the ma- 
chine and also carry on a general contracting business fer the 
construction of wire fences. For the past year H. H. Hunter 
has represented the McCloskey Wire Fence Company of Detroit. 
[he territory secured by the new company comprises Ohio, 
Western Michigan, Indiana, Missouri, Kentucky, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado and Nebraska, 

The United States Chain Company, Greenfield, Ind., have 





been incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000 and will man 
ufacture a variety of chains, together with drop forgings and 
sadlery hardware. The directors of the company are James A. 


Wells, Oakley Wells, William M. Wells, Samuel R. Wells, and 
William J. S. Woo 

The Sterling W1 & Tool Company have arranged for the 
erection of a factory at Dixon, Ill. The people of Dixon have 
subscribed liberally to the stock of the company. The managers 





of the company are residents of Rockford, III. 


The Kilborn & Bishop Company of New Haven, Conn., manu- 
facturers of drop forgings and forged hardware, have purchased 
the real estate adjoining their proper formerly owned and 
occupied by the Lavigne Automatic Mfg. Company, to give 
them needed room for their rapidly increasing business. They 








are installing a new and larger engine to supply power for 
their two factories 
Miscellaneous, 

The property of the Hocking Valley Coal Company of Co 
umbus, Ohio, whose mines are located at Nelsonville, in the 
Hocking Valley, have been transferred to the Continental Coa 
Company, the new combine who were recently incorporated with 
a capital stock of $3,500,000. The Continental plan to absorb 
the large coal companies along the lines of the Hocking Valley 
and Toledo and Central roads, and to compete with the Pitts 
burgh Coal Company and the Morgan interests for the lake 
trade. They have purchased five companies, including the 
Hocking Valley, whose property comprised 1100 acres of fine 
coal land. 

George J. Stier, 265 Elizabeth street, New York City, wagon 
manufacturer, has filed plans for a new plant, 23 x 75 feet, five 
stories. No contracts have been awarded yet 





The Deady Furnace Company, Houston, Tex., recently in 
corporated, have purchased the plant of J. S. Deady and will 
continue the manufacture of covered clay furnaces. a € 
Bering is president 

Michael B. MacDonald of Noank, Conn., has bought Hill's 
shipyard at Mystic and will begin at once the construction of 
three schooners, for which he has ymntracts. The yard has 


been idle for 20 years 
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The Iron and [etal Trades. 


The buying of Pig Iron is restricted to urgent require- 
ments, since the greater number of the foundries have 
now covered their requirements far into the future. In 
some cases apparently the profit obtainable by reselling 
is too tempting and odd lots are coming into the mar- 
ket in that way. We have heard of instances, too, of 


requests for delaying deliveries, but these are all 
isolated cases to which too much significance should not 
be attached. In both Foundry and Bessemer Iron prices 
are from $2 to $3 above the “ official” figures, which 
have ceased to be any basis of current transactions. 

The attempt to feel the foreign market by inquiries 
for a round lot of Bessemer Pig has developed the fact 
that no Iron can be laid down in this country, duty paid, 
at prices anywhere near the market, and the effort to 
seek relief in that direction has been abandoned. 

A little is being done in importing foreign Billets and 
we hear of some offerings of small lots, but the quanti- 
ties involved are unimportant. 

The Steel Rail situation is well reflected by the fact 
that recently a 10,000-ton order was placed in Germany 
for a trolley road in this State, the Rails fetching $33 
ex-ship, as against $28 at mill, the “ official ” quotation. 
As a matter of fact Rails fit to relay have been sold by 
railroads at $28, which is what the new Rails which 
they are putting down cost them at mill. 

An interesting movement has been the selling of con- 
siderable blocks of Old Steel Rails for rerolling. Lately 
trunk lines and coal roads have disposed of 10,000 tons 
in the aggregate to go to a Western mill. There have 
been large offerings of Old Steel Rails from Europe, at 
least 20,000 tons being available at $20 and $21. but the 
sections are awkward, and so far as we can learn noth- 
ing has been done. The 


same is true of round lots 


of Old Iron Rails, of which some are under suspicion as 
to quality. 
In the heavier lines of Finished Iron and Steel the 


reports continue very favorable. The tonnage of Struc- 


Thus 
this week seven new buildings in Philadelphia, Pitts- 


tural work which is being closed is very large. 


burgh, New York and Brooklyn call for 12,000 tons of 
material, and some large additional contracts are in 


Orders 
are being placed in some instances for 1903 delivery. 


sight. The Plate mills, too, are being pushed. 
In the Pipe trade an interesting contract involves 
11,000 tons of Pipe for an oil line, which is to be fol- 
lowed by 3000 tons more. 
The pressure for deliveries on Bars, Sheets, Wire and 
other lighter lines continues, although it is whispered 
that in some directions specifications are not coming 


forward just as fast as was expected 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advances ver the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 


Declines in tUtalics. 


Apr. 16, Apr. 9, Mar. 19. Apr. 17, 


PIG IRON: 1902. 1902. 1902. 1901. 


Foundry Pig 
Philadelphia 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 
Cincinnati 17.2 
Foundry Pig No.2, Local, Chicago 18.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburg 19.25 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh 18,75 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 21.50 


No. 2, Standard, 


$19.75 $19.75 $18.50 $15.25 


13.75 
15.00 
16.25 
14.25 
17.50 


16.25 
18.50 
18.25 
18.25 
21.50 


15.00 
18.00 
17.50 
18.00 
20.50 


BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 


31.00 
32.50 


33.00 
33.00 


32.00 
32.00 


22.00 
23.00 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh 

Steel Billets, Philadelphia 

Steel Billets, Chicago 

Wire Rods, Pittsburgh 

Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill, 
nominal 

Spikes, Tidewater 

Splice Bars, Tidewater. 


36.00 36.00 35.00 
28.00 
2.00 


1.60 


28.00 
2.00 
1.60 


26.00 
1.50 
1.30 


OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago 

O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago 

O. Tron Rails, Philadelphia... . 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago 

O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia... 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 


17,50 
22.00 
24.00 

25.00 

19.00 

17.75 
16.50 


17.00 13.00 
16.00 
18.50 
18.00 
16.50 
16.50 


12.00 


24.00 
24.00 
18.00 
17.50 
16.50 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined [ron Bars, Philadelphia. 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 
Steel Bars, Tidewater 

Steel Bars, Pittsburgh 

Tank Plates, Tidewater 

Tank Plates, Pittsburgh 
Beams, Tidewater 

Beams, Pittsburgh 

Angles, 'l'idewater 

Angles, Pittsburgh 

Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... . 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 
Cut Nails, Mill 


1.92 
1.90 
1.80 


1.82 
1.85 


1.40 
1.55 
1.40 
1.50 
1.40 
1.63 
1.50 
1.63 
1.50 
1.53 
1.40 
1.65 
1.70 
3.05 


2.90 
2.30 


2.00 


1.75 
1.60 
1.78 
1.60 
1.85 
1.70 
1.75 
1.60 
1.95 
2.00 
3.00 
2.90 
2.05 
1.95 


1.60 
1.95 
2.00 
3.00 
2.90 
2.05 
1.95 


2.10 
3.00 
2.90 
2.05 


METALS: 


Copper, New York.. 

Boater, Bt. THOM. «ic csc conse 

Lead, New Y 

Oe Te. BB iis ster ca ne eee ¥ 

Tin, New York 

Antimony, Hallett, New York... 

Nickel, New York 

Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 
100 pounds, New York 


12.00 12.12 
4.22% 4.10 3.77% 
4.10 4.10 4.37% 
4.02% 4.02% 4.22% 

27.50 26.62 26.00 
8.00 8.00 9.00 

50.00 50.00 55.00 


17.00 


4.00 


8.00 
50.00 


4.19 4.19 4.19 4.19 


Chicago. 


1902. 

Greater activity is observed among jobbing houses 
und others intermediate between manufacturers and 
consumers than among the manufacturers themselves. 
This is not due to the absence of a demand from heavy 
buyers, but to the fact that the mills are now so over- 
loaded with work that it is extremely difficult to place 
orders for anything like early delivery. This is throw- 
ing a very great deal of business to merchants which 
would ordinarily be handled directly by the mills. The 
consequence is that some of the local jobbing houses in 
heavy products are now breaking records in both the 
number of orders and volume of business. One house 
reports a trade three times as large as at the correspond 
ing time last year. 


FISHER BuILpING, April 16, 


Pig Iron.—Current orders run from carloads to 500- 
tonlots. Theaggregate formsa fair trade, but by no means 
as large as that prevailing last month. The leading con- 
sumers have pretty well covered their requirements for 
the last half of the year, but there are still some who are 
taking their chances of being able to purchase at better 
prices a few weeks or months hence. It is difficult to 
quote prices at present, as a wide range prevails between 
what are termed schedule prices and those realized on 
prompt shipments or even on such Iron as can be pur- 
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chased for future delivery. The schedule of the leading 
Southern companies bas not been changed from $12, 
Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry, but contracts are being 
placed at $3 higher by some of the outside companies. 
No. 1 Ohio Foundry Iron has been sold at equal to 
$22.10, Chicago, for early shipment. Prices on local Lron 
are also nominally unchanged, but sales at higher rates 
for early shipments are also reported. Our quotations 
can therefore be considered largely nominal. We quote 
as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal $21.50 to $22.25 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1 19.00 to 19.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2 18.50 to 19.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 38.. 18.00 to 18.50 
Local Seotch, No. 1. eis 19.00 to 19.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1....... 20.10 to 20.35 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 16.90 to 19.15 
Bouthern CONG, ING: Bsc siccckc ; . 16.40 to 18.65 
Bouteern Cone: NOs Bikcicceccves .. 15.65 to 18.15 
Bomemese Cuma, ING Bic cnccvccesticusws 15.15 to 17.65 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft......... .. 16.40to 18.65 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Bott... ..ccscees 15.65 to 18.15 
POUMGND TORGG.. 6 scence vecwbics dee 14.65 to 17.15 
Bouthern® Gray POrge:. .. cccescscccecs 14.65 to 17.15 
ee ae eee 14.65 to 17.15 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

Ct BG dsb ue cte dee eh eeedeeuse on 18.65 to 19.15 
Tennessee Silicon: Pig... . sccseccrecs 19.15 to 20.15 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 22.65to 23.15 
Malleable Bessemer...........-+e++6: 19.00 to 19.50 
ee TOI ci. 6 cocks cemawane c ---. to 20.00 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

8 per cent. Silicon... ...cccccsseces 20.10 to 20.60 


Bars.—Manufacturers of Bar Iron are agreeably sur- 
prised to find the demand better than had been expected. 
The change, however, from the very active trade of 
March is marked, and it is believed that a comparative- 
ly quiet condition will prevail for a few weeks until 
general consumers begin to renew contracts expiring the 
coming quarter. Bar Iron prices are held at 1.90c. to 
1.95¢c., Chicago, for mill shipments, but consumers are 
influenced to some extent by the low price quoted on 
Steel. This low price is nominal, however, as Steel 
manufacturers are so full of work that they cannot 
promise such deliveries as consumers desire. It is there- 
fore believed that ere long they will be satisfied to make 
the best of the situation and take what they can get. 
Mil! shipments of Soft Steel Bars are quoted at 1.75c. to 
1.90c.; Hoops, 2.15¢. to 2.20c., base, and Angles, 2.25c. 
to 2.40c., base. Jobbers report a heavy trade, which still 
includes a great deal of business coming from buyers 
who are usually customers of the mills. Shipments from 
stock are being made over a wide area, extending not 
only an unusual distance west, but also east, through 
Ohio. Small lots are quoted at 2c. to 2.10c. for Bars, and 
2.20c., base, for Hoops. 


Structural Material.—The situation grows more hope- 
less from the standpoint of mill representatives, who 
would like to take more business to satisfy their cus- 
tomers but are strictly forbidden to do so. The demand 
on the local yards is growing heavier and stocks are 
small. Mill shipments are quoted as follows: Beams, 
Channels and Zees, 15 inches and under, 1.75c. to 1.90c.; 
18 inches and over, 1.85e. to 2¢c.; Angles, 1.75¢. to 1.90e. 
rates; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.90¢c.; Universal Plates, 1.75¢c. to 
1.85¢c. Small lots of Beams and Channels from local 
yards are quoted at 2.50c. to 3.50c.; Angles, 2.50¢. to 
3.50¢e, rates; Tees, 2.55c. to 3.50c. rates. 

Plates.—This branch of trade is getting in line with 
other Steel products. Mills are becoming more crowded 
and are postponing deliveries further into the future. 
The agreed price quoted by manufacturers prevails in 
the case of very few mills, most of them now asking 
advances of $2 to $4 per ton. Store trade is much larger 
as a result of this condition of the mills. Mill shipments 
are quoted as follows: Tank Plate, 4-inch and heavier, 
1.75¢. to 1.80e., Chicago; Flange, 1.85c. to 1.95c.; Marine, 
1.95¢. to 2.05e. Jobbers are selling small lots from store 
at 2c. to 2.10e. for Tank, and 2.25c. for Flange, with the 
usual extras for heads, segments, lighter gauges, &c. 

Sheets.—The demand is excellent, an increase in or- 
ders being particularly noticeable in Black Sheets 
Heavy gauges are still hard to get, the mills being from 
six to ten weeks behind on deliveries, and prices of Nos. 
10 to 16 are strong, with an upward tendency. Mill 
shipments of N>. 27 Black Sheets are quoted at 3.15c. to 
3.25¢.. Chicago. Galvanized Sheets are now quoted at 
net prices. mill shipments being held on the basis of 














$.40c. to 4.50¢c., Chicago, and small lots from store at 
t.70e. to 4.75¢e. for No. 27. 


Cast Pipe. Manufacturers are enjoying a continued 
brisk trade. Manufacturers quote Water Pipe as fol- 
lows: 4-inch, $30; 6-inch, $29.50; 8-inch and larger, $28.50, 
Chicago. 

Merchant Pipe.—A fair movement is in progress, but 
not unusually large for the season. Casing has been ad- 
vanced 5 per cent. This advance is encouraging to those 
who have covered their requirements for Merchant Pipe 
for the immediate future. Carload lots are quoted as 
follows, random lengths: Black, % to % inch, 56% off; % 
to 12 inches, 6314 off; Galvanized, \% to % inch, 43% off; 
*% to 12 inches, 50% off. 

Boiler Tubes.—Manufacturers’ agents report a most 
satisfactory trade. The volume of business is not only 
heavy, but prices are rigidly maintained. We quote as 
follows: 


Steel Iron 
2% to 5 inches. os ; err 57% 4714 
1% to 2% inches..... ae dalaivveaewes 50 40 
Lk to F% imehes...i cscs : ate o 35 30 
6 inches and larger... waa ; 52% 45 


Merchant Steel.—Quite a number of implement con- 
tracts have again been placed, Most large consumers 
have now covered their season’s requirements, but the 
general demand is excellent, and the volume of business 
promises to be maintained. The heavy business in this 
line is shown by the fact that a leading company ship- 
ping into this territory report the past month the largest 
March in their history, and one of the largest months 
they have ever had. Mill shipments are quoted as fol- 
lows: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2c. to 2.10¢e.; 
Smooth Finished Tire, 1.95e. to 2.10¢.; Open Hearth 
Spring Steel, 2.45c. to 2.55¢.: Toe Calk, 2.25e. to 2.40¢e.; 
Sleigh Shoe, 1.85c. to 1.90¢e.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. to 2.60e.: 
Cold Rolled Shafting, 50 off in carload lots. Ordinary 
grades of Crucible Tool Steel are quoted at 7e. for mill 
shipments; specials, 12c. upward. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Inquiries for Heavy Rails 
are quite numerous, especially from electric railroads, 
Some small orders have recently been booked for such 
deliveries as manufacturers may be able to make. The 
regular quotation on Heavy Sections continues at $28, 
Chicago, and Light Sections at $32 to $37. Fastenings 
are quoted as follows, in carload lots: Splice Bars or An- 
gle Bars, .2¢c.; Spikes, 2.30e. to 2.40¢e.: Track Bolts, with 
Hexagon Nuts, 3.10c. to 3.20c.; Square Nuts, 2.95c. to 
3.05c. 

Billets.—Small lots of Open Hearth Forging Billets 
have been sold at $39 to $40. 

Old Material.—A much larger quantity of Old Mate- 
rial seems available and holders are displaying a strong- 
er desire to sell. The high-water mark was evidently 
reached last month, and the tendency is toward lower 
prices. The cheaper grades of Scrap are an exception 
to this rule, as they are not so plentiful and holders are 
able to get a little more money for them. Cast Scrap is 
not so strong as in March. The demand is not so active 
and offerings are larger. The following are approxi- 
mate quotations per gross ton: 


oe Ny ont i. be 0 ace aw es ...-$24.00 to $25.0 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ *T7 bo heres 
Old Stee] Rails, long lengths.......... 24.00 to 24.50 
Heavy Relaying Ralls........cc.cccee: 29.00 to 30.00 
Sree Ge, WN to ck acce eck es --- 19.00to 20.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 16.50 to 17.00 
Mixed Steel... . amr end rye 13.50 to 14.00 


The following quotations are per net ton: 


ee ws 02 0k wa Calndadeeweae $21.00 to $21.50 
Iron Car Axles. readuddatenwan cue 24.00 to 24.50 
I EY MU as aie Aioak 0s. xo allah we eee 21.50 to 22.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.......... ..- 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought.............. 17.25 to 17.75 
eer ree . 18.50to 19.00 
ie A” ee . 16.00to 16.50 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe 13.50 to 14.00 
Iron Axle Turnings.......... .. 13.00to 13.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 12.50to 13.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.... 12.50to 13.00 
Cee DS ta wee ees 8.50 to 9.00 
Mixed Borings, &c.......... 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 toilers. cut....... ‘ 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy Cast Scrap...... ; ... 14.00to 14.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap 11.00 to 11.50 
Railroad Malleable.... eal a ara ke 16.00 to 16.50 
Agricultural Malleable 14.00 to 14.50 


Metals.—Copper is quiet, but prices are unchanged 
at 13c. for carload lots of Lake and 12%c. for Casting 
brands. Pig Lead is moving moderately at 4.05e. for 
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Desilverized, and 4.15¢c. for Corroding, in 5-ton lots. Sell- 
ing prices on small lots of Old Metals are as follows: 
Heavy Cut Copper, 11%c.; Red Brass, 11%c.; Copper 
Bottoms, 10\%4c.; Pipe Lead, 3.90c.; Zine, 3.20c. 

Coke.—The situation is a little easier, as shipments 
are now coming more plentifully from both Connellsville 
and West Virginia. Some uneasiness is caused by the 
possibility of a strike May 1 in the Pocahontas and New 
River districts, West Virginia. Spot Coke is selling at 
$5.50, and contracts are quoted at $5.25 for Standard 
72-Hour Connellsville Foundry Coke. 


The Ohio Iron & Metal Company have been incorpo- 
rated at Chicago, with a capital stock of $50,000. The 
incorporators are Moses Dreyfus, Samuel Deutsch and 
Albert S. Lour. This is the incorporation of an estab- 
lished business in Old Material, which has been con- 
ducted by the same parties in the Stock Exchange Build- 
ing, Chicago, for several years. 


> 


Philadelphia. 


FORREST BUILDING, April 15, 1902. 

There is not much change to report at this time. ‘Lhe 
Pig Iron market has a steadier appearance, although 
spot deliveries are at a considerable premium, shading 
off according to date at the rate of about 25c. per week 
from May to December. Exact quotations are hard to 
give unless accompanied by explanations, which even 
then might be misleading. Practically, however, there 
has been very little change from last week, and it be- 
gins to look as though the high figures have been reached 
—temporarily any way. There is nothing to indicate 
weakness, however, and the trade will be very well sat- 
isfied if they can get Pig Iron during the next six 
months at from $19 to $20 for No. 2 X Foundry. Finished 
Material is in extraordinarily good demand, all depart- 
ments being actively employed, and in most lines they 
have really more business than they can take care of. 
The talk is that further advances in some lines are prob- 
able, but as a matter of fact manufacturers appear to be 
independent of quotations, and name whatever figures 
they regard as fair and equitable. This is particularly 
the case with Structural Material for which $10 and even 
$15 per ton premium is charged for prompt shipments. 
Plates are strong also, and while about 1.92c. is quoted 
for Ordinary %4-inch Plates, specifications are pretty 
-arefully scanned before the orders are accepted. On the 
whole, therefore, the events of the week have been of 
an encouraging character, the demand steady and strong, 
prices firm but somewhat more settled, which will doubt- 
less prove to be the best thing possible to promote uni- 
formity and permanency. 


Pig Iron.—The volume of business has diminished 
considerably during the past few days. Large consum- 
ers appear to have made arrangements which will carry 
them well into July, and are therefore under no neces- 
sity to add to their lines for a good while to come. Some 
indeed have covered for six months, some to the end of 
the year, so that the immediate demand is from small 
buyers or from those who have been disappointed in de- 
liveries, and are compelled to buy something to tide over 
an emergency. There is a good deal of business of this 
kind, but, of course, it is liable to die out at any mo- 
ment, so that it is not safe to figure on continued buying 
at fancy prices. There is no reason to expect any dis- 
tinct weakness, however, as the exhaustion of stocks is 
so great that it will require months before normal con- 
ditions can be reached, and in the meanwhile the car 
shortage and other difficulties leaves the market pe- 
culiarly open to sudden jumps. Nothing can be said 
with absolute confidence, however, except that the im- 
mediate conditions are a little less stringent, and if de- 
liveries are sufficient to keep things moving consumers 
may pull through without having to move prices much 
above to-day’s level. But a good deal will depend on the 
supply of cars and fuel. If these can be furnished as 
required, the extreme scarcity of Pig Iron would be 
greatly ameliorated. Meanwhile sales have been within 
the limits named herewith; occasional lots due to spe- 
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cial emergencies, at as high as $21 for No. 2 X, but or- 
dinarily about $1 less would be a fair average. To-day’s 
prices would be about as follows for Philadelphia and 
nearby points: 


Deliveries 
Deliveries to July. July to December. 


No. 1 X Poandry...ccccces $20.50 to $21.50 $20.00 to $21.00 
No. 2 X Foundry.......... 19.75 to 20.50 18.50 to 19.00 
SOO ORs ia 6.6.5 5.008 000 .. 18.75 to 19.00 17.50 to 18.00 
Standard Gray Forge....... 18.25 to 18.50 17.50 to 18.00 
Ordinary Gray Forge....... 17.50 to 17.75 16.75 to 17.50 
Basic (Chilled)...... -. 19.00 to 19.50 18.00 to 18.50 


Billets.—The scarcity of Steel shows no abatement, 
consequently there are no open quotations. Prices might 
be anywhere from $32.50 to $34, but sellers have to be 
sought for and price arranged according to the dates for 
delivery. 

Muck Bars.—Fverything appears to be sold up, but 
nominal prices are from $32 to $32.50, f.o.b. cars seller's 
mills. 

Plates.—The demand keeps up to the full limit, and 
orders for delivery before mid-summer are very hard to 
place. The productive capacity is large, but from pres- 
ent appearances there will be enough business to keep 
the mills fully employed during the balance of the year. 
Prices are strong (and may be advanced if raw material 
keeps at the tigures now ruling), but for Philadelphia 
and nearby points are about as follows: Universals, 
1.95¢e. to 2e.; Sheared, 1.95c. to 2¢c.; Flange, 2c. to 2.10c.; 
Fire Box, 2.15c. to 2.20c.; Marine, 2.25c. to 2.30c. 

Structural Material.—There is no change in this 
branch of business, mills overcrowded with work and no 
prospect of catching up for an indefinite period. A great 
many inquiries are being sent out to foreign houses, but 
it is not known that any great amount of material has 
been secured so far, although it is urgently needed. 
Small Angles sell anywhere from 2.40c. to 2.60¢., although 
nominal prices are as follows, but nothing can be had 
for reasonably prompt deliveries unless at a consider- 
abie premium. Angles, 1.75¢c. to 1.85¢c.; Beams and 
Channels, 35-inch and upward, 1.75c. to 1.85c. 

Bars.—There is plenty of business and full employ- 
ment appears to be the rule at most of the mills. In- 
quiries are numerous and prospects for the continuance 
of favorable conditions are excellent. Prices unchanged 
but very firm as follows: 1.92c. to 1.95c. for Iron Bars, 
and 1.80c. to 1 85c. for Steel Bars. 


Sheets.—No change from last week. Demand active 
and prices firm as last quoted for carload lots and up- 
ward of best Sheets (and a tenth less for common quali- 
ties), viz.: No. 10, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; No. 14, 2.50c.; Nos. 16 
and 17, 2.90c.; Nos. 18-21, 3c.: Nos. 26, 27, 3.20c.; No. 28, 
3.30¢. 


Old Material.—Prices are a little steadier, and the 
weakness which appeared to be pending a few days ago 
has passed away. There is a good deal of stuff said to 
be coming in from Cuba and South American ports, but 
it is mostly sold to arrive. Bids and offers are about as 
follows for deliveries in buyers’ yards: Low Phosphorus 
Scrap, $25 to $26; Choice Railroad Scrap, $24.50 to $25.50; 
Light, Ordinary, $14 to $15; Light Forge, $16.50 to$17.50; 
Machinery Cast, $17.50 to $18; Heavy Melting Steel, $21 
to $21.50; Iron Rails, old, $25 to $26; Wrought Turnings, 
$16.50 to $17; Choice Heavy, $18; Cast Borings, $10 to 
$10.50; Old Car Wheels, $17.75 to $18; Iron Axles, $26 to 
$27; Steel, $24 to $25. 


H. M. Shimer & Co., Brass Founders and Smelters, 
have removed to their new works, at the northeast cor- 
ner of Nineteenth and Washington avenue. The works 
will have a capacity of 20,000 pounds of Ingots per day. 


a 


Pittsburgh parties, including Joshua Rhodes and B. 
N. Ohl, have secured an option on the Rich Patch ore 
property in Virginia, controlled by W. W. Gibbs, the 
well-known promoter of Pittsburgh. It is understood 
that the property will be operated by the lessees, who 
are credited with the plan, if the developments warrant 
it, of building blast furnaces and a steel plant later on. 


Last week the low record price of silver was reached 
with 53% cents at New York and 24% pence in London. 
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Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., April 16, 1902 By Telegraph.) 


So far as the outward Iron 
market are concerned the situation remains in statu quo. 
There is a feeling, however, that the present remarkable 
condition of affairs is riding to a fall, and that the time 
before the opening of the next chapter will not be so 
very long. Thereis but comparatively little ron selling, but 
it must be added that this is not altogether the fault of 
the buyers, who, whatever their needs may be, certainly 
want a whole lot more than the selling agencies here 
have to offer. The spot market, which was supposed to 
be absolutely barren some weeks ago, still ekes out a 
meager existence on odd lots and unexpected offerings 
which come from here and there with all sorts of ex- 
planations as to the why and wherefore of the offering. 
One recently reported sale is of a lot of 1200 tons of No. 
2 Southern Iron for immediate delivery on the basis of 
$15.25, Birmingham. The agency which quote this sale 
report no difference in their prices for spot and last quar 
ter deliveries, and while it is rather a hard matter yet to 
determine what the actual value of Iron is, yet there isa 
feeling that, barring the combination prices,a range from 
$14.50 to $15.25 for No. 2, Birmingham, would be a fair 
representation of the actual market. 
takes any seeming notice of thecombinati 


happenings in the Pig 


Of course, nobody 
nfigures. which 
remain unchanged, and about the size of a man’s hand in 
the distance are regarded with curiosity and some ap 
prehension as to whether they mean rain. 
While the situation is undoubtedly an extremely strong 
one and there is a unanimity of opinion as to the fact 
that there will be no surplus of Iron at the close of the 
year, yet it is undoubtedly true that there is a good ton- 
nage yet to be disposed of, and a large portion of this is 
understcod to be held by the combination furnaces. The 
word is out that another meeting of the combined fur- 
naces is set for a nearby date. There will unquestion- 
ably be a strong effort made to put the prices up. The 
present selling prices are $2.50 to $3 higher than the com- 
bination quotations, and if the combined furnaces were 
to raise the market $1 or even $2, and throw their Iron 
in sight, it would make some of the prophets who have 
been industriously working on the bull side of affairs 
feel rather queer, and if the unexpected should happen 
and the furnaces were to stand pat on the $12 basis and 
offer Iron, it would make the buyers who are rushing 
in on the present high basis feel as though they had 
landed somewhere in the unexpected. Just now it’s any- 
body’s guess as to what will happen, but it is well to 
note there is an undertone decidedly conservative in the 
situation, and a strong feeling that prices are at 
about as high as they will be put. In this connection it 
is known there are some lots of semi-speculative Iron 


wind or 


least 


that is, surplus amounts bought by consumers—which 
are almost on the point of make the 
handsome profit already accrued available. The gap be 
tween the minimum and maximum figures appears to be 
and is now down to about 50c., and that dif 


being resold to 


lessening, 
ference represents in the main the general feeling be 
Freight rate fron 
sirmingham 


tween nearby and last quarter offers. 
Hanging Rock district is $1.10, and from 
$2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Birmingham, combination prices: 


ameled. 


Southern Coke, No. 1... $12.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 12.00 
Southern Coke, No. 38.. 11.50 
Southern Coke, No. 4.... . 11.00 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge 11.00 
Southern Coke, Mottled. 11.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft 12.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............. 12.09 


Other and more general quotations, 
SoutLern Coke, No. 1..... .$18.00 to $18.50 
Southern Coke, No, 2.. 17.50 to 18.00 
Southern Coke, No. 3... 17.00 to 17.50 
Southern Coke, No, 4...... 16.50 to 17.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft. 18.00 to 18.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft 17.50 to 18.00 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge. . 16.50to 17.00 
Southern Coke, Mottled..... 16.50 to 17.00 
Ohio Silvery, No. 1......... 20.60 to 21.10 
Ohio Silverv, No. 2..... Sear e 20.10 to 20.60 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1........ 20.35 to 20.85 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2...... 19.85 to 20.35 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3.... 19.35 to 19.85 


Car Wheel and Malleable Trons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 

grades . .75 to $22.75 
Standard Southern Car Wheel. No. 2.. 21.25to 22.25 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 21.25 to 22.50 


[RON 
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Plates and Bars.—The market las been strong and 
active, and prices especially for small lots are stronger 
We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 
1.90ec. to 2c., with half extras; same in small lots, 2c. to 


~.20e., with full extras: Steel Bars. in carload lots, and 


small lots, same as Iron Bars; Angles, in carload lots, 
2.35¢e. to 2.50¢.; Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 2.05c.; 3-16 
ech, 2.15e.: Sheets, No. 15, 2.S5e. to 2.95e. 
Old Material.—There has been quite a lull in trade, 
und while prices are not quotably lower, yet they are 


ather weak on an unchanged basis. 


We quote dealers’ 


tying prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows, all prices, 


except No. 1 Wrought, on the basis of gross tons: No. 1 
Wrought, $18.50 to $19; Iron Axles, $24 to $24.25; Steel 
Rails, rolling mill lengths, $24 to $24.25; same, short 


engths, $17 to $17.50; Car 


Machi 


Wheels, S19 to $19.50: Cast 


1e Serap, $14. 


sceptical 
St. Louis. 
CHEMICAL BUILDING, April 16, 1902.—(By Teleraph.) 


Pig Iron.—No new features have come up the past 
week in the Pig Iron situation in the market, and the 
sales and the said to be running on a lighter 
Quick Iron brings all sorts of high figures, and it 
is difficult to catch the top of the market in the move- 
ment of prices. We have heard of the recent sales of 
No. 1 Foundry ranging from $18.50 to $19, and figures 
proportionately as high in the other grades, but a glance 
over the volume of sales at these figures shows require- 
of light order. There is no gainsaying the 
fact that Iron is very searee right now and will continue 
so for a while, as the furnaces, with but few exceptions, 
authorizing at this 
heavy bookings beyond that month. There is great room 
for improvement in the transportation arrangements 
complaint goes the rounds of 


inquiry are 


=cale. 


inents to be 


ure sold to July and are not time 


ond serious and general 





the trad: We quote for cash, f.o.b. St. Louis, as fol 
lo ve. 
Southern, N»>. 1 Foundry $16.00 to $19.00 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry 15.25 to 18.25 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry 14.75 to 7.75 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry 14.25 to 17.25 
No. 1 Soft 15.75 to 18.75 
No. 2 Soft 15.25 to 18.75 
Gray Forg 14.25 to 17.25 
Bars.—The mills are said to be sold well ahead, and 


it is practically impossible to book new business except 
for far off delivery. The jobbing trade say demand and 
inquiry are good, and we note a revision in their prices 
for Iron as well as Steel Bars. We quote from mills: 
iron Bars at 1.90¢.; Steel Bars at 1.90¢c. to 2c. Jobbers 
quote Iron Bars at 2.25c. and Steel Bars at 2.25c., full 
extras. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—A very heavy order of 
business continues as the report of the department, and 
the mills are said to be all sold well ahead. We quote 
Splice Bars at 2.10c. to 2.15¢.: Bolts, Square Nuts, 3c. to 


.10¢e.: with Hexagon Nuts, 3.25c. to 3.30e.; Spikes, 2.35c. 
ta 2. ne, 
Sheets.—The demand for Sheets of all grades is said 


to be of such proportions that difficulty is being experi 
enced in handling it promptly, as the mills are backward 
in their deliveries. 
27, at 4.60c. to 


‘uling, at net prices. 


Jobbers quote Stove Pipe size, No 


and Galvanized, under the new 


» OF 
o.00C., 


Angles and Channels.—The jobbers report a good 
volume of demand for Small Angles and Channels. A 
change in the price is to be noted for material of this 
class, and 2.50c. is now the quotation. 

Pig Lead.—The demand and inquiry in the market for 
Pig Lead is fair, and prices show little change since our 
last report. We quote Chemical at 4c. and Desilverized 
it 4.05e. 

Spelter.—The demand in the market for Spelter has 
quieted down considerably and prices have receded 
somewhat, and 4.17%4c. to 4.20¢. covers the price move 
inent at this time. 


The copartnership of De Camp Bros. & Yule was in- 
corporated recently under the name of De Camp Bros. 
« Yule Iron, Coal & Coke Company, with a capitalization 
of $300,000, fully paid up, with the following officers: 
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A. P. De Camp, president; William Yule, vice-president 
and treasurer; F. B. De Camp, secretary; A. Yule, as- 
sistant secretary. It is the purpose of the new corpora- 
tion to carry on the same business as the old copartner- 
ship—viz., Pig Iron, Coal and Coke. 


NS ee 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, On10, April 15, 1902. 

Iron Ore.—The Ore freight situation seems to have 
been permanently cleared up for this year, especially as 
it pertains to the contract rates. Some little Ore re- 
mains to be covered by contract, but on this there is 
hardly a controversy, many boats having recently been 
offered at the 75c. rate. While this is true pertaining to 
the head of the lakes business nothing has been done 
whatever from Escanaba, and at present it looks as if 
much of that Ore will be brought down wild. However, 
the wild rates to that point have been established on 
first cargoes at the rate offered by the shippers—namely, 
55c. to Ohio ports. When the wild rate from Lake 
Michigan was established the list of contract rates from 
other ports was also made to apply upon the movement 
of first cargoes. The movement has been quite brisk 
for so early in the season, the first cargoes haVing been 
received at Ohio ports during the week. It is evident, 
however, that the shippers are not gaining the advan- 
tage by the April navigation of the lakes, which they 
thought for, and the amount of Ore that will be clipped 
from the season’s total tonnage by this month’s move- 
ments will be far short of expectations. The Steel Cor- 
poration, for instance, hoped to make two round trips 
with its boats and carry 1,000,000 tons. The difficulties 
the boats have experienced in early navigation, the freez- 
ing up of the stock piles up above, the prevalence of the 
strike among the tugmen on the south shore of Lake 
Erie and a few other causes have retarded the move- 
ment very greatly. Some few sales are being made, but 
the amount contracted for the year is not up to expecta- 
tions. The prices remain unchanged at $4.25 for Besse- 
mer Old Range; $3.25 for non-Bessemer Old Range and 
Bessemer Mesaba, and $2.75 for non-Bessemer Mesaba. 

Pig Iron.—The Coke supply in the Valleys has so far 
improved that the production of Pig Iron in this district 
is now about up to the maximum possibilities of the 
various stacks. With the maximum amount of Iron be- 
ing produced the market conditions are not relieved. 
There is a little Foundry Iron for sale during the second 
half of the year, but it is not a big factor, and can sup- 
ply no large demand. All quotations are purely nominal, 
the supply being so short; yet it is apparent that any one 
having material for quick shipment would be able to dis- 
pose of it at $21 in the Valleys. Contracts for future 
delivery, were it possible to make them now covering 
any large quantities, might be made at a greatly reduced 
figure amounting to about $2 a ton reduction. No sales 
have been made so far covering deliveries into 1903, but 
the material is pretty well sold up to the end of Decem- 
ber this year. One of the Basic furnaces in this vicinity 
has sold its entire output to May 1 next year. The sale 
was made at the market price of the present time. 
Other furnaces in this vicinity are making the announce- 
ment that they are entirely sold up for the remainder of 
this year, and are about off of the market. This makes 
it possible for those having Basic Iron for quick ship- 
ment to command their own prices. The Bessemer 
trade is comparatively dull, as about all of the Iron has 
been sold up until the end of the first quarter of 1903 at 
$16.50 in the Valleys. 

Finished Material.—The market is in that peculiar 
predicament where the mills have about withdrawn 
from it for the remainder of the year, except so far as 
Sheets, Hoops, Bands and Bars are concerned. The 
shortage of Structural Steel is now being felt sorely. 
One company who are about to open a new plant that 
will use Structural Steel came upon the market this 
week with an inquiry for 7000 tons. The big mills had 
to refuse to furnish it. Some shipbuilding contracts 
have been hanging fire pending the purchase of the 
Steel, of which the ships are to be made. I* was found 
that the larger sized shapes might be obtained during 
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the third quarter, but the smaller ones are off of the 
market. While the material is scarce the price holds 
steady at 1.70c., with store sales ranging between 2\4c. 
and 3c. The Bar situation is unchanged. The mills 
seem to be testing the market on the price of Bar Iron 
and are wavering between 1.70c. and 1.80c., with most 
of them asking 1.80c. for immediate delivery. The price 
of Steel Bars, however, holds firm on the 1.60c., basis, 
at Pittsburgh, and the demand is brisk. Bars up to 
2 inches are being offered for delivery inside of five or 
six weeks, but larger sizes are impossible to obtain in- 
side of four or five months. Bessemer Steel Bars are 
quoted at 1.60c., Pittsburgh and Open Hearth Steel Bars 
at 1.70c., Pittsburgh. The Plate situation is about the 
same as Structural Steel. All of the mills report being 
sold up to the end of the year and the inability to obtain 
Sheared Plate is one thing that is holding back some of 
the ship contracts which are pending. The price holds 
firm at 1.70c. In Sheets the demand seems to keep up 
good and strong and the sales have been so heavy that 
the first difficulties are being experienced in making de- 
liveries as promptly as the consumers might? desire. The 
Sheet trade is, however, in much better condition, from 
the standpoint of the consumer, than most of the other 
lines of Finished Steel. The quotations do not change 
in the least from what they have been heretofore, with 
most of the sales in this district being out of stock. 
The mills’ quotations are based on No. 27 at from 3.10c. 
to 3.20c., and the store sales are based on a quotation of 
No. 27 at from 3.35c. to 3.50c. The demand for Pipe is 
better than it has been with the sales. The quotations 
are still 60 and 67 off list on Black Pipe and 48 and 55 
off list, Pittsburgh basing discounts on Galvanized Pipe. 
The demand for Sheet Bars and Billets is still as brisk 
as ever with no change in the supply, the so-called in- 
dependent mills being compelled to depend upon a foreign 
market for their supply. No quotations are made in this 
territory. 


Old Material.—The Scrap market is moving along 
easily with moderate sales and with no change in the 
prices. Some of the middlemen, who sold short expect- 
ing a change in the prices, are having some difficulty 
still in obtaining material, but the prices to them are 
moderating some. The quotations do not change from: 
No. 1 Wrought, $18 net; Cast Borings, $8 gross; Wrought 
Turnings, $13.75 gross; Cast Scrap, $14 net; Old Iron 
Rails, $22 gross; Old Iron Axles, $22 net: Steel Rails, 
$17 gross; Old Car Wheels, $17 gross. 





Pittsburgh. 


(By Telegraph.) 


PARK BUILDING, April 16, 1902. 

Pig Iron.—No large lots of Pig Iron are being sold, 
mainly for the reason that the Iron cannot be had. Some 
of the large Steel companies that are very short of metal 
would no doubt be willing to pay top prices to get it, but 
the furnaces seem to be sold up. Prices on Pig Iron 
are steadily advancing, and Bessemer for delivery prior 
to July has sold at $19, Valley furnace. It is probable 
that $18.50 could be done for shipment over last six 
months if the Iron could be had, but this price seems to 
be the bottom of the market. There is a heavy demand 
for Forge Iron, and it is about as high in price as Bes- 
semer, having sold for prompt delivery at $19.25, Pitts- 
burgh. For shipment over last six months of the year 
$18.50 to $18.75, Pittsburgh, might be done. Heavy 
premiums are being paid for Foundry Iron, and the foun- 
ders are being held responsible for the advance in prices 
in Pig Iron, as it is said they are buying in excess of 
their actual requirements. We quote Bessemer Iron at 
$18.50 to $19, at Valley furnace, prices depending on de- 
liveries wanted. Gray Forge is $18.75 to $19.25, Pitts- 
burgh. No. 2 Foundry for reasonable prompt delivery is 
about $21, Pittsburgh. We note a sale of about 500 tons 
of Gray Forge for spot shipment at $19.25, Pittsburgh: 
3000 tons of Bessemer for last six months at $18.50, Val- 
ley furnace, and 1000 tons of Gray Forge for last six 
months at $18.50, Pittsburgh. 
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Billets.—Only smal] lots of Steel are being sold and 
for prompt shipment it brings from $31 to $32, Pitts 
burgh. On contracts for forward delivery Steel could 


likely be bought at lower prices. Sheet Bars are $33 to 
$34 delivered. 
Muck Bar.—Prices have again advanced and best 


grades of Muck Bar are held at $33.25 to $33.50, Pitts- 


burgh. We note a sale of 500 tons at the lower price. 


(By Mail.) 
again current in the daily press of a 
$200,000,000 combination in the Iron trade, having for 
its object the fighting of the ‘Steel Trust,’ which is 
supposed to refer to the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. The story goes that options have been secured 
on a number of blast furnace plants in the two valleys, 
such as Girard [ron Company, Cherry Valley Iron Com- 
pany, Brier Hill Iron & Coal Company and others. 
Concerns also said to be included are Riter-Conley Mfg. 
Company of Pittsburgh, Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube 
Company of Youngstown, Ashland Steel Company of 
Ashland, Ky., and about a dozen more. The name of 
Henry C. Frick has also been mentioned as being promi- 
nently identified with the new cgmbine. It is hardly 
necessary to deny that any consolidation of above in- 
terests is to be made. It is a fact that some months 
ago options were asked on a number of furnace and 
mill plants in the Central West by a law firm known 
as Blymyer, Hobbs & Clarke of New York. In most 
cases options were refused. Officials of some of the 
companies mentioned above absolutely deny their in- 
tention of going into any combine. There are outside of 
the United States Steel Corporation many other con- 
cerns making Pig Iron, Steel and other material that 
have valuable plants and that are earning largely. 
The owners of these plants will no doubt prefer to keep 
their properties themselves, at least as long as the pres- 
ent prosperous condition in the Iron trade lasts. The 
scarcity of Pig Iron is getting worse and negotiations 
which were under way looking to the importation of a 
round tonnage of Bessemer Iron by one of the leading 
Steel companies have been abandoned, as it was found 
that the price of Iron laid down in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict was so high that it precluded the possibility of 
using it. It is likely that Steel plants will be more or 
less crippled in their operations for some months on 
account of the scarcity of Iron. It is reported that some 
small lots of Bessemer for early delivery have sold at 
very close to $19 at furnace. Some stray lots of Gray 
korge for spot shipment have sold at $19, Pittsburgh. 
Premiums are being paid right along for Foundry Iron, 
and some small ots of No. 2 have sold above $21, Pitts- 
burgh. One of the leading Steel companies claim that 
they could sell Billets as high as $32 here if they had 
the Steel to spare. There is no special change in Fin- 
ished Material. Demand is not as urgent as it was, but 
this is for the reason that large consumers have placed 


Stories are 


their contracts and only current business is being 
booked. Buying is likely to be rather quiet for the next 


three or four months, but this will give the 
chance to catch up to some extent on contracts. 


mills a 


Muck Bar.—There is a good deal of inquiry and the 
best grades of Muck Bar are firm at $32.50 to $33, Pitts- 
burgh. Several sales at the lower price are reported. 


Plates.—The situation as regards tonnage is a good 
deal better and the leading Plate mills are pretty com- 
fortably filled for the next two or three months. For 
prompt delivery 1.70c., Pittsburgh, is being obtained 
for Plates in some cases. Official prices are as follows: 
Tank Plate, 44 inch thick and up to 100 inches in width, 
1.60¢c. at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; 
Marine, Ordinary Fire Box, American Boiler Manufac- 
turers’ Association specifications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom 
Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., 
and it ranges in price to 3c. Plate more than 100 inches 
wide, 5c. extra per 100 Ibs. Plate 3-16 inches in thickness, 
$2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. 
These quotations are based on carload lots, with 5c. 
extra for less than carload lots; terms, net cash in 30 
days. Small lots of Plates from store are sold on the 
basis of 1.70c. to 1.75¢e. for Tank, with the usual ad- 
vances for the higher grades. 


IRON 
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Prices of Foreign Ferro are lower. 
erro is being offered in this market at about 
While German Ferro, which usually runs high in 
phosphorus, has been offered close to $47. Domestic is 
Large contracts made 
some time ago for delivery over all of this year were at 
a lower price. 

Steel Rails.—Some current 
being placed right along. It 
carry over a good deal of tonnage 
Standard Sections at $28, at mill. 


We quote best grades at 


Ferromanganese. 
English 


SAY, 
held at about $52 for carload lots. 
for small lots are 


is probable the mills will 
into 1903. We quote 


orders 


Spelter. 
Bars. 
a good deal of current business is being entered. 


4.15¢., Pittsburgh. 
The big contracts are pretty well placed, but 
The 
mills rolling Iron and Steel Bars are pretty well sold up 
for the next six months, and some of them have con- 
tract deliveries on which run into next year. We quote 
Steel Bars at 1.60c., half extras, for carloads and larger 
lots, while small lots bring as high as 1.75c. All specifi- 
cations for less than 2000 lbs. of a size are subject to the 
following differential extras: Quantities less than 2000 
Ibs., but not less than 1000 lbs., 0.05c. per lb. extra; quan- 
tities less than 1000 Ibs., but more than 500 Ibs., 0.15¢e. 
per lb. extra; quantities 500 Ibs. or less, 0.25¢c. per Ib. 
extra; the total weight of a size to Getermine the extra, 
regardless of length. We quote Iron Bars at 1.80c., Pitts- 
burgh, extras as per National Bar Iron Card. 

Structural Material.—The mills are congested with 
tonnage, and some contracts have been placed for de- 
livery as far ahead as July of next year. Many large 
buildings have been postponed until next year, which 
would have taken thousands of tons of Material. As 
high as 2%4c. a lb. is being offered for Beams for prompt 
shipment. We quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15- 
inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up te 6 x 6 
inches, 1.60c.; smaller sizes, 1.55¢. to 1.60e.; Zees, 1.60c.; 
Tees, 1.65c¢.; Steel Bars, 1.50c., half extras, at mill; Uni- 
versal and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. All above prices are 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Actual prices on Beams and Channels 
are from 1.80c. to 2¢c., while small lots for prompt ship- 
ment bring 2.25c. and higher. 

Sheets.—The business is in very satisfactory 
condition, demand being heavy and prices very profit- 
able. Setter deliveries can be obtained on the lighter 
gauges of Black Sheets than on the heavier gauges and 
on Galvanized. We quote: No. 27 Black Sheets, box an- 
nealed, one pass through cold rolls, at 3c., and No. 28 at 
3.10¢. in carload lots. Small lots of No. 27 from store are 
held at 3.10e. to 3.20c., and No. 28, 3.15¢. to 3.25e. We 
quote Galvanized Sheets at 70, 10 and 5 off in carloads 
and 70 and 5in small lots. All the above prices are f.o.b. 
maker’s mill. 


Rods.—The Rod market is very active, and we quote 
Bessemer at $36 to $37, and Basic at $38 and higher, de- 
pending on deliveries wanted. Jones & Laughlins have 
discontinued the manufacture of Rods for a time at 
least, and are tearing out their Rod mill and putting in 
its place Merchant Bar mills. The product of these new 
mills is badly needed by the firm to give them a full as- 
sortment of sizes. 


Hoops and Bands. We quote Hoops at 2c. base in 
earloads, full extras, as per Hoop card. We quote Bands 
at 1.60c. for Bessemer stock, 12 gauge and heavier; open 
hearth stock is $2 higher, all f.o.b. at mill. 

Shafting.—The Cold Rolled and Cold Drawn Shaft- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association met in Pittsburgh last 
week, but made no change in prices. We quote Shafting 
at 50 per cent. off in carloads and 45 per cent. in less 
than carloads in Basing Territory. 

Merchant Steel.—The heavy contracts placed last 
month have filled the mills up for months ahead and 
several of the leading mills are practically out of the 
market as sellers for balance of this year. Mills quote 
as follows: Tire Steel at 1.80c. to 2c.; Open Hearth 
Spring, 2.25c. to 2.50c.; Hammered Lay Steel, 3.75c. to 
4c.; Cold Rolled and Cold Drawn Shafting, 50 per cent. 
off in carloads and 45 per cent. in less than carloads in 
Basing Territory; Tool Steel, 6%4c. to 7c. for ordinary 
grades, 12c. and upward for special grades, all f.o.b. 
at mill. 


Sheet 
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Merchant Pipe.—The heavy contracts placed by lead- 
ing consumers have filled the mills up for several 
months ahead, but current business continues large and 
the market is very firm. Pittsburgh basing discounts 
for carloads are as follow: 

Merchant Pipe. slack Galvd. 

Percent. Per cent. 
1, to % inch, inclusive 48 
% to 12 inch, inclusive 55 

Skelp.—Grooved and Sheared Iron Skelp is held at 
about 2c. to 2.10c. delivered. Some of the mills rolling 
Steel Skelp quote higher prices. 

Boiler Tubes.—Demand is active and prices are firm. 
Discounts in small lots are as follows: 

Boiler Tubes. Up to 22 feet. 

Steel. Per cent. 

1 to 1% inch, inclusive.. 4714 
2%, inch to 5 inch, inclusive 654% 
1% inch to 2% inch and 6 inch to 13 inch, inclusive... 60 

Iron. 

1 inch to 1% inch and 2% 
1% inch to 2% inch 
2% inch to 13 inch 


The mills name lower prices to the jobbing trade. 


Coke.—The Courier gives the output of Coke last 
week in the Connellsville region as 220,637 tons and 
shipments 11,092 cars. The furnaces in the Pittsburgh 
and Valley districts are getting Coke more promptly 
than for some time, but shipments to Western points 
are badly hampered for lack of cars and motive power. 
We quote strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke at $2.25 
a ton and 72-hour Foundry at $2.75 to $3 a ton on con- 
tracts. Main Line Coke, made outside of the Connells- 
ville region, is sold at slightly lower prices. 

The offices of the Colonial Steel Company have been 
removed from Bank of Commerce Building to a suite 
of rooms on the twelfth floor of the Keystone Building, 
Fourth avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Pittsburgh office of the Morgan Engineering Com- 
pany has been removed from Carnegie Building to Room 
1114 Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 


—————— — 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 14, 1902. 

Items of interest concerning the Iron market are not 
plentiful. All the changes that can be rung on the acute 
scarcity of spot Iron and the demand for it have been 
utilized to fill space, and there is very little that is new 
and of interest to say. If there is any change at all it is 
toward a gradual hardening of values for prompt Iron, 
which does not surprise thinking people. Prices will re- 
cede when buyers’ demands ease up or when there are 
evidences of accumulation. There are no signs yet of 
the happening of either of these conditions. The de- 
mand for prompt Iron is still greater than can be sup- 
plied. But so little is the supply that a very moderate 
demand would materially exceed it. Some sellers say 
the demand is fine, but that is based on the fact that the 
larger producers having withdrawn from the general 
market, buyers are restricted as to the limited source of 
supply, and the orders are concentrated on those who 
can furnish some, even if it be in homceopathic doses. 
The larger interests, with one exception, the trade un- 
derstands are practically out of the market for prompt 
Iron, and this explains the falling off of orders. Buyers 
have been finally convinced that they have no available 
prompt Iron to feed to them, The price was advanced 
the past week, but at the advance we are yet materially 
lower than Northern competitors, and this fact prompts 
constant efforts from buyers who will not down. There 
were sales of prompt No. 2 Foundry Iron at $15, and 
some went at $15.40. Some Gray Forge went at price 
that cannot be absolutely stated but circumstances point 
to $14. Some No. 3 Foundry went at $14.50, and some 
Silver Gray changed hands at $14.50. One lot of No. 1 
Foundry Iron sold at $16, last half of 1902 delivery. 
The amount was 500 tons, and this amount was the 
largest lot reported. The other sales were of an insig- 
nificant nature. Under ordinary circumstances the 
quantity sold would indicate a slow market. As it is 
they simply aceentuate ability to fill up only very small 
holes. The situation as to quotations on the basis of 
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$12 for No. 2 Foundry remains unchanged, and from 
what your correspondent could learn new business is 
small, and, as a rule, it is confined to caring for regu- 
lar trade. The demand has extended as to delivery into 
the first quarter of 1903, but to only a limited extent. 
The inducements to either side to venture that far are 
not very taking, The action, though of the Steel co- 
lossus in supplying anticipated wants that far ahead, is 
giving backbone to confidence. Shippers have been bad- 
ly tampered as to deliveries by untoward circumstances, 
but all now have “their shoulders to the wheel” in an 
earnest effort to clean up old business. At the end of 
this month furnace yards will show less Iron in stock 
than has ever been heretofore reported. The shipments 
of Pig Iron for the month of March from Alabama and 
Tennessee were 147,224 tons. Of this amount 77,489 
tons went from this district. The shipments of Steel 
were 8383 tons, all furnished by the Steel plant of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. The ship- 
ments of Cast Iron Pipe from Alabama and Tennessee 
were 16,184 tons. The Birmingham district furnished 
$194 tons of this amount. The exports were 180 tons, 
only, of Pig Iron. They simply remind one that “ they 
used to be the racket but they don’t go now.” The ship- 
ments of Cast Iron Pipe were the heaviest for any one 
month on record. As for Steel the working of the mill 
has reached a point of efficiency very satisfactory to 
the management and increased efficiency has been ac- 
companied with increased output. It is germain to 
state here that the Tennessee Company have added 
Ferro-Phosphorus to their list of furnace products hav- 
ing been successful in efforts to make it in quantity suf- 
ficient to justify them in entering the general market. 


New York. 
New York, April 16, 1902. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues quiet, but exceed- 
ingly strong, and prices for prompt Iron are advancing. 
In fact, the market is stiffening for later deliveries. We 
quote for forward delivery, Northern Lrons: No. 1, $20.50 
to $21; No. 2 X, $19.25 to $19.75; No. 2 Plain, $18.75 to 
$19.50; Gray Forge, $18.50 to $18.75, at tidewater. Ten- 
nessee and Alabama brands are as follows: No. 1 Foun- 
dry, $16.75, the official quotation for early delivery, 
$19.50 to $20.50; No. 2 Foundry, $15.75, the official quo- 
tation for early delivery, $18.75 to $19. 

Steel Rails.—The market is exceedingly firm, and as 
an indication of the situation we may note that a lot of 
10,000 tons of 70-lb. Rails for a trolley line in this State 
were purchased recently from a German works at $33, 
ex-ship. Relayers, which are very scarce, have sold at 
$28, or the same price at which new Rails have been pur- 
chased at mill on this season’s contracts. Light Rails 
have sold at high as $42 to $45 and continue very scarce 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The volume of business in 
Structural Material continues very heavy. During the 
past week contracts for seven buildings located in Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, New York and Brooklyn called 
for a total of 12,000 tons of material. A good deal of 
new work is coming up in this city. Recent railroad 
orders taken by the American Bridge Company include 
1000 tons for the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 800 tons for 
the Denver & Rio Grande, and 8000 tons for the Burling- 
ton. Official quotations on Structural Material are en- 
tirely nominal so far as purchasers for prompt delivery 
are concerned, so that our lower figures apply only to 
contracts for distant delivery placed by regular custom- 
ers of the mills, involving large quantities. We quote 
at tidewater: Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.75c. to 
2.25c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 2.25c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 2.25¢c.; Bulb 
Angles and Deck Beams, 2c. to 2.25¢c.; Sheared Steel 
Plates are 1.78c. to 1.95c. for Tank, 1.90¢c. to 2c. for 
Flange, 2c. to 2.10c. for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 
1.80¢c. to 1.85¢.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.80c. to 1.85c. 

inaenetaiapeniltial aniimmiipaais 

H. M. Whitney has resigned the presidency of the Do- 
minion Iron & Steel Company of Canada, but will con- 
tinue a member of the board of directors of the corpora- 
tion. It is understood that James Ross, at present vice- 
president and general manager of the company, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Whitney as president. 
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Metal Market. 
NEw York, April 16, 
Pig Tin.—Operations of the speculative element in 
London have continued. The manipulators held the 
quotation as firmly as they did a ago and sent 
prices higher. Yesterday this market again reached 28c. 
for spot. The market was very inactive, 
consumers are holding out just as long as they possibly 
can. The shipments from the Straits were very small 
during the first half of this month. They amounted to 
but 1250 tons, as compared with 2210 tons for the same 
period last month. The London market netted an ad- 
vance of £3 for the week. At the close to-day the mar- 
ket was quoted £128 5s. for spot and £125 15s. for fu- 
tures. This market closed strong at 28ce. to 28\4c., which 
is from % to 1 point higher than last week. 


1902. 


week 


however, as 


Copper.—Yesterday marked the inauguration of trad 
ing under the Standard Copper contract at the New York 
Metal Exchange. The trade are showing an active in- 
terest in this movement, and a lively 
business was transacted. The official record shows sales 
of July Copper as follows: 50 tons, 11.20c.; 100 
11.15¢c. It is said that quite a large business was done 
later at 11.10c. for the same delivery. Considering that 
the price of 11.15¢. is equal to £51 5s., London, and that 
yesterday’s London quotation for Standard Copper was 
£53 2s. 6d, for July delivery, the American price should 
have the effect of softening the market if the 
New York market is accepted in London as the criterion. 
The opening London quotation this morning was some- 
what lower and at the close the market came 7 shillings 
6 pence lower than yesterday’s close. The closing quo- 
tation for both spot and futures to-day was £52 17s. 6d. 
Best Selected has advanced 10 shillings since last week, 
coming to-day £56 15s. In Lake there were 
small sales made during the week at 12%ec. It is said, 
however, that the metal can still be bought at 12c., and 
that Electrolytic and Casting were obtainable at 11%e. 
and 11%c., respectively. Exports are very large, 
amounting to about 7700 tons for the first half of this 
month. 


comparatively 


tons, 


abroad 


Copper 


Pig Lead—Is dull, uninteresting and without change. 
The quotation of the Smelting & Refining Company 
remains fixed at 4.12%4c. for Desilverized spot and 4.10e. 
15 days, New York. London continues to advance, being 
£11 12s. 6d. at the close to-day. 

Spelter.—The market is rather confused. A shortagé 
of Ores a week ago resulted in two of the large con- 
cerns bidding against each other, and sending prices up- 
ward. This has stopped, and consumers have not as yet 
come in for their regular supply, consequently it is a 
waiting game to see whether a fresh demand keeps 
prices up or whether the consumers can wait to see 
prices recede. To-day the market is a little easier in 


tone. The quotations range from 4.40c. to 4.45c. for spot, 
New York. Shipments from the West are offered at 
4.40c. St. Louis is quoted at 4.25c. and London at £17 


15s., a trifle lower than last week. 
Antimony—Is unchanged. Hallett’s is quoted 8c. to 
8i4c.; Cookson’s, 10%4c., and outside brands, 7c. 


Nickel.—The 
quoted at 50c. 


situation is unchanged. Ton lots are 

Quicksilver.—Prices are on a basis of $48 per flask of 
76% Ibs. in lots of 56 flasks or more. 

Tin Plates.—The market is entirely unchanged. The 
American Tin Plate Company are quoting for delivery 
until October 1 on a basis of $4.19 per box of standard 
100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. New York, or $4 f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


district. 


John Stanton reports the copper production in the 
United States and of the foreign reporting mines and 
United States exports as follows, in gross tons of 2240 


Ibs.: 
Product 
Reporting OutsideTotal U.S. foreign U. 8 

mines. sources. product. mines. exports 
First half 1895 70.612 9.100 79,712 42,484 84.215 
Second half 1895... S4,S85 6.600 91.485 43.674 30.507 
Total 1895.... 155.497 15,700 171,197 86,178 64,722 
First balf 1896..... 94,180 7.200 101,380 42,255 58,216 
Second half 1886... 95.514 7.200 102,514 43,941 67.287 
SOCRs Dee ees ccc keen 199,494 14.400 203,894 86,196 125.503 
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First half 1897.....103,651 5,000 44,263 64,870 
Second half 1897. ..100,555 6,900 44,007 64,340 
Total 1897. 204,206 11,900 88,270 129,210 
Kirst half 1898 . -112,687 7,800 40,880 68,284 
Second half 1898. ..103,535 10,250 43,674 76,831 
YVotal 1898. 216,: 18,050 84,554 145,115 
First half 1899 111, 12.500 43,629 56,460 
Second half 1899 118,818 iS,900 45,611 63,351 
Total 1899 230,806 31,400 89,240 119,811 
First half 1900 114,177 20,400 $3,153 90,747 
Second half 1900 113,810 20,400 46,278 63,335 
Total 1900.. 227.987 40,800 89,431 160,082 
First half 1001 112,794 20,600 46,847 50,027 
Second half 1901 110,561 21,300 53,394 44.339 
January, 1902 15,155 3,800 7,367 15,021 
February 1902 16,931 3.400 8,475 16,108 
Marcl 1902 20,335 3.700 8.979 20.097 
sei eile 


The Crane Consolidation. 


Negotiations looking toward the consolidation of the 
builders of traveling cranes are approaching a close. It 
will be recalled that mention of this subject was made 
in the columns of The Iron The 
new company are to be named the American Crane & 
Conveying Machine Company, but details of the project 
are still carefully guarded. We are informed, however 
on good authority that the company are to include the 
Shaw Electric Crane Company, Muskegon, Mich.; the 


Age several weeks ago. 


Whiting Foundry & Equipment Company, Harvey, IIL; 
Pawling & Harnischfeger, M‘lwaukee, Wis.: the Mor- 


gan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, and the crane 
departments of the Niles-Bement-Pond Company and 
William Sellers & Co., Incorporated. It is stated that 
options have been secured from the concerns controlling 
these interests at present. In a prospectus issued by the 
promoters some time ago these concerns, together with 
the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company were named. 
We are advised by the Brown Company that they have 
given no option on their plant. It is possible that the 
Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich.; Alfred Box & Co. of 
Philadelphia, the Northern Engineering Works of De- 
troit, Mich., and the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Engineer- 
ing Company, Cleveland, will be included in the new con- 
solidation. There is a report which states that the new 
company will take up the manufacture of their own 
electrical motors and appliances, and probably arrange 
for the rolling of their own steel shapes. The concen- 
tration of plants is also spoken of. John C. Converse of 
the United States Steel Corporation has been identified 
with the promotion of this project for some months. 
Blair & Co. of New York are handling the financial ar- 
rangements, and Stayton & Campbell! and Sullivan & 
Cromwell! of New York are attending to the legal de- 
tails. 
alii as 

The Bessemer Coke Company.—The Bessemer Coke 
Company, Lewis Block, Pittsburgh, are about to let con- 
tracts for the building of 100 more beehive coke ovens 
at their Griffin works in the Klondike field. In the Con- 
nellsville region this company will also soon put in serv- 
ice 200 individual cars. An agreement has been reached 
by which the Monongahela River Railroad, which is 
owned jointly by the Pennsylvania & Pittsburgh and 
Lake Erie railroads, will be extended into the Klondike 
field, the road to be completed by August next. It has 
been agreed that the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie will haul 
the coke from the Klondike field over this new road, and 
this will relieve to a great extent the congested condi- 
tion which has existed in this field for a long time on 
account of the shortage of cars and motive power. Con- 
sumers of coke coming from the Klondike field will get 
better deliveries when this new road is finished. 

ee 


No. 1 Ensley Furnace of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company, at Ensley, Ala., was blown in a few 
days since. 


No. 1 Furnace af the Allentown Iron Works, at Allen- 
town, Pa., which is under lease to the Empire Iron & 
Steel Company, will be blown in this week. 

Oxford Furnace of the Empire Iron & Steel Company, 
at Oxford, N. J., has gone out of blast, the cross head 
f the blowing engine having broken. It will take some 


weeks to make repairs. 
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The New York Machinery Market. 


New York, April 16, 1902. 

A very important matter that has been in abeyance 
for a number of months is now being closed. It is the 
purchasing of the equipment for the new plant of the 
White Mountain Paper Company, who are to build at 
Portsmouth, N. H., the largest pulp and paper plant in 
this country. A list of the equipment to be purchased 
has been previously printed in The Iron Age. The com- 
pany have offices at 85 Liberty street, in charge of John 
C. Morgan, who was the designer and general manager 
of the Niagara plant, which is now controlled by the 
International Paper Company. The order for the boil- 
ers has just been placed with the Babcock & Wilcox 
Company. The entire installation will aggregate 16,000 
horse-power divided into various size batteries. Acme 
stokers will be applied to these boilers. None of the 
other apparatus has yet been ordered, although the data 
is practically complete and it is probable that the orders 
will be placed very shortly. The engine order will in- 
clude 34 units ranging from 300 to 1800 horse-power and 
aggregating 16,000 horse-power. It was rumored in 
the street yesterday that an order for 27 engines had 
been awarded to a prominent builder, but this was de- 
nied by Mr. Morgan. The contracts will also be placed 
this week for 20 paper machines capable of turning out 
the widest newspaper. It is understood that this de- 
partment of the plant will be completed just as soon 
as possible. The company own 650 square miles of 
forest land in Central New Hampshire and that part of 
the Saco River Valley which lies in Southwestern Maine. 


Machine Tools, &c. 


In the machine tool trade business during the week 
was confined entirely to small and medium sized trans- 
actions. Of these there were a large number, and the 
aggregate of sales for the week was good. Prices are 
firm and we hear of an advance of about 5 per cent. on 
a line of boiler makers’ tools. No large lists came up 
and those that are now under consideration are still 
in statu quo. No purchases have yet been made on the 
list of tools for the Lackawanna Railroad and we hear 
that the various items have been referred to the respect- 
ive shops. The bids received by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad as a result of the list recent- 
ly issued have not yet been tabulated. This does 
not pertain to the Readville, Mass., matter, which we 
understand is entirely settled, almost the entire equip- 
ment having been purchased from Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore. 

The Coatesville Boiler Works of 141 Broadway, New 
York, and Coatesville, Pa., are equipping a new exten- 
sion to their main shop. Some of the machinery has 
been purchased, and other lines are now bing decided 
upon. A 15-ton Niles electric traveling crane has just 
been installed, and another 15-ton crane is to be pur- 
chased shortly. A Hall air compressor will be used in 
connection with the operation of pneumatic tools, some 
of which are still to be purchased. Two Hilles & Jones 
punches and shears have been purchased and also com- 
plete hydraulic riveting and flanging outfits from the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company. Another punch of larger 
dimensions is soon to be secured. A Harrisburg engine 
direct connected to a General Electric generator has just 
been istalled. The new shop is 425 feet long and 110 
feet wide. 

The Ruggles-Coles Engineering Company of 39 and 
41 Cortlandt street have just obtained an order from 
the California Lime & Cement Company of Oakland, 
California, for two dryers to be used in connection with 
general extensions to their plant. 

Henry E. Fanshawe, president of the Tyden Seal 
Company, 135 Broadway, New York, will soon be in 
the market for about $60,000 of machinery for a new 
plant, which the company intend building in the vicin- 
ity of Buffalo. Their present plant is at Hastings, Mich., 
and a considerable quantity of new machinery has just 
Seen ordered for their plant. A change of location is soon 
to be made, however. The company manufacture a de- 
vice for sealing the doors of railroad cars, which is used 
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exclusively by several railroad and express companies, 
as well as a number of industrial concerns. The com- 
pany are capitalized at $1,200,000. Mr. Fanshawe states 
that he would like to receive catalogues and prices rela- 
tive to machine tools, presses &c. Also engines, boilers 
and power plant appliances. 

Cc. J. Bradley, manager of the Independent Whip 
Company of Westfield, Mass., informs us that they are 
planning a new factory. It will be four stories, 205 by 
43 feet, with isolated power plant. A new 75 horse- 
power engine and 125 horse-power boiler will be re- 
quired for a lighting plant. Automatie sprinkler and 
electric fire alarm systems are also to be installed. A 
modern machinery equipment is also to be purchased. 

The Soulé Steam Feed Works, manufacturers of saw 
mill specialties, Meridian, Miss., are In the market to 
purchase an iron planer, radial drill, a shaper and a key 
seating machine, good second hand tools are preferred. 

George E. Drew and Robert W. Onyons have organ- 
ized the D. & O. Machine Company and equipped a 
plant at 416 Atlantic avenue, Boston, Mass. All classes 
of machine work will be performed, but special atten- 
tion will be paid to experimental, model, repair and 
metal pattern work. The new plant is so arranged that 
privacy can be afforded to parties designing patented 
articles. 

The new shops of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, at Readville, Mass., are nearly completed. 
The wood mill is 350 feet long by 125 feet wide. The 
S. A. Woods Machine Company, South Boston, Mass.. 
are now building for this mill a large number of their 
car machines, some of them being special for their work. 

The mill of the Chicago, Rock Island & Paeific Rail- 
road, at Horton, Kan., whieh was destroyed by fire 
about two months ago, has been rebuilt by working on 
same night and day. The machinery was entirely de- 
stroyed, and the S. A. Woods Machine Company, South 
Boston, Mass., are equipping the shop with a full line 
of their machines. 


Bollers, Engines, &c,. 

In the engine and boiler trade business is quite brisk. 
A number of good orders have been closed during the 
week, notably the White Mountain Paper Company mat- 
ter quoted above, and inquiries have been very good. 

Extensions of considerable importance are contem- 
plated by the North Jersey Railway Company of Jersey 
City, N. J. E. F. C. Young is the president of the com- 
pany, with offices at Jersey City. It is reported that the 
power station at Newark is to be doubled in size and 
will be placed on high tension service. The extensions, 
it is said, will cost upward of $1,000,000. Mr. Young 
stated to a representative of The Iron Age that the im- 
provements for the Newark line had been decided upon 
and plans were now being prepared for carrying them 
out. Contracts are soon to be placed for a 5000 horse- 
power addition, including boilers, engines and all acces- 
sories. Orders have just been placed with the John 
Stephenson Company of Elizabeth, N. J., for 60 ears. 

A short time ago we referred to the extensions being 
made by the Johnston Harvester Company of Batavia, 
N. Y. They are now placing their orders for equip- 
ment. The Westinghouse Machine Company will install 
a 400 kw. Westinghouse-Parsons steam turbine direct 
connected to a Westinghouse generator. The Green 
Fuel Economizer Company of 74 Cortlandt street and 
Matteawan, N. Y., will furnish fuel economizers for the 
entire plant. 

The General Electric Company have just placed an 
order for 3000 horse-power of Sterling water tube boil- 
ers, 

Hooven, Owens & Rentschler of 39 Cortlandt street 
have just closed an order for a 500 horse-power cross 
compound direct connected engine for the Mohawk 
Mills of Amsterdam, N. Y. The boilers have not been 
ordered as yet. Other orders taken by the former con- 
cern during the last week included 500 horse-power 
tandem compound engine for the Atlantic Rice Mills of 
Beaumont, Texas, and a 200 horse-power simple en- 
gine for the Electric Wire Works of Rome, N. Y. 

The Green Fuel Economizer Company were awarded 
the order for the economizers in connection with the 
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power plant of the Rome Brass & Copper Company. 
They also received, an order from the Kelso Laundry 
Company of Rochester, N. Y., for a plant which will, in 
addition to heating the feed water, furnish hot water to 
be used in the laundry work. This is an example of a 
new use to which fuel economizers are being put now 
adays. There is considerable demand from breweries, 
bleacheries, &¢c., where hot water is used in quantities. 

Warren Bros.of Boston have just placed an order with 
the Ruggles-Coles Engineering Company of 39 Cortlandt 
street for two drying plants. 

The American Tube & Stamping Company of Bridge- 
port, Comn., successors to Wilmott & Hobbs, have placed 
an order with McClave, Hamilton & Rimmer for a 500 
horse-power Ridgeway engine direct connected to gen- 
erators. The latter concern also closed with the Helvetia 
Silk Mill of Paterson, N. J., 
erating set, and with the Heine Boiler Works of Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., for a 150 horse-power set. 

The Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Company of 203 
Broadway obtained the order for the 225 horse-power 
engine to be installed in the new plant of the Chrome 
Steel Works, at Carteret, N. J. They also secured the 
Merck & Co. of Rahway order, and the 150 horse-power 
generating set for the Union Club, Fifty-first street and 
Fifth avenue, New York. 

The business conducted by the R. H. Wolff Company, 
Limited, at 118th street and Harlem River, New York 
City, has been transfered to the Washburn Wire Com- 
pany of Phillipsdale, R. I. Ail settlements for pur- 
chases, and communications belonging to the Account- 
ing Department, should be sent to the company’s main 
office at Phillipsdale, R. I. All orders, letters pertaining 
to delivery of goods, claims and complaints, should be 
addressed to the company at 26 Cortlandt street, New 
York. 

Under the style of Mason & Sloan, D. A. Mason and 
H. Sloan, mechanical and electrical engineers, have 
opened offices at 220 Broadway, New York. The new 
firm propose doing a general consulting engineering 
business in mechanical and electrical work, furnishing 
specifications, plans and estimates of power plants, and 
superintending the construction and installation. 

A specialty will be made of isolated plants in office 
buildings, hotels, stores and private residences. 

The New England Structural Company of Boston 
have contracted to build a power station for the Quincy 
Market Cold Storage Company of Boston, to be com- 
pleted May 1. The equipment has not been fully deter- 
mined upon as yet. 

The Bullard Machine Tool Company will on May 1 
move their New York offices from 141 Liberty street 
to 95-97 Liberty street. At their present New York 
headquarters the company have a wareroom for the dis- 
play of their tools, but as the works have been severely 
taxed recently in the matter of deliveries, it has been 
found impossible to secure tools to exhibit at the New 
York store. Consequently a suite of offices will suffice 

Machinery Wanted.—H. A. Rogers, 19 John street, 
New York, are in the market for a machine for planish- 
ing the surface of sheet brass from 1-32 to 1-16 inch 
thick. The machine should also be capable of removing 
pitt marks from the surface. 


for a 250 horse-power gen- 


ee ee 

Two New Blast Furnaces at Bessemer.—The Car- 
negie Steel Company have broken ground at Bessemer 
for the building of two more blast furnaces, which will 
be known as J and K. These furnaces will be about 90 
x 20 feet and will have a daily capacity of 500 tons 
each. The building of these two furnaces will give the 
Carnegie Steel Company a complement of 21 furnaces in 
the Pittsburgh district. consisting of 11 at Bessemer, 
four at Duquesne, four at Carrie and the two Lucy 
furnaces. This concern are now the much largest pro- 
ducers of pig iron of any concern in the world. The 
product of the two new furnaces will be used in the 
Edgar Thomson mills. 

— 

Addresses of manufacturers of and dealers in fuel oil 
burners are wanted by Marvine Gorham, care of Michi- 
gan Bolt & Nut Works, Detroit, Mich. 
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A New Blast Furnace Plant at Cleveland. 


We are able to announce on authority that work will 
commence immediately on a large modern blast furnace 
at Cleveland, Ohio. One million dollars of capital has 
heen subscribed. The plant will be located on an exten 
sive site within the city limits. The engineering will be 
in charge of Julian Kennedy of Pittsburgh. The enter 
prise is under the management of Rogers, Brown & Co., 
and will be the fifth of a chain of merchant furnace 
companies under their control, drawing ores from the 
Lake Superior region and coke from Pennsylvania—viz., 
Tonawanda Iron & Steel Company, Buffalo; Punxsu 
tawney Lron Company, Western Pennsylvania; Hang- 
iug Rock Iron Company, Southern Ohio, and LIroquois 
Iron Company, South Chicago. D. B. Meacham of Rogers, 
Brown & Co. is president, and David ‘l. Croxton, man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Iron & Coal Company of Canal 
Dover, Ohio, general manager. S. W. Croxton of Celeve 
land is large 


] 


‘ly interested. The ownership is confined to 
au few men of large experience in iron and steel manu 
facture, besides those above mentioned, including Wil- 
liam G. Park of New York, late of the Park Steel Com- 
pany, Limited; J. G. Battelle of New York. principal 
owner of the Columbus, Ohio, Iron & Steel Company, and 
Cleveland parties. Contracts are being let this week for 
the first of the two furnaces which it is proposed to 
build. They will be of 400 tons each daily capacity. 
Bessemer, basic and foundry pig will be made. The of- 
fice will be in Perry-Payne Building, Cleveland. 

_ a 





The Portsmouth Steel Company, Portsmouth, Ohio 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000. 
have completed their organization by the election of the 
following officers and directors: President, W. L 
ner of Laughlin Nail Company, at Martin’s Ferry, Ohio: 
Whitaker of Whitaker Iron Works 
Wheeling, W. Va.: Alex. Glass and George A. Laughlin 
of Wheeling, A. F. Baumgarten and T. E. Watkins of 
Pittsburgh. Messrs. Glessner. Whitaker, Glass and 
Laughlin compose the Executive Committee. As stated 
in these columns recently the Portsmouth Steel Com 
pany were organized to operate the Burgess works of 
the Crucible Steel Company of America, at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, which was purchased by the Maryland Sheet Steel 
Company of Cumberland, Md,; Whitaker Iron Company 
of Wheeling, W. V., and Laughlin Nail Company, at Mar- 
tin’s Ferry, Ohio, for the purpose of supplying the works 


( rless 


vice-president, N. E 


of those concerns with steel billets. The new company 
are overhauling the plant preparatory to putting it into 
operation at as early a date ag possible 


The recently incorporated Elmira Rolling Mill Com 
pany, Elmira, N. Y., who are to erect a mill with an ao 
nual capacity of from 12,000 to 15,000 tons of refined 
bar iron pig, have purchased a site of 4 acres, and have 
already started excavations for the works. The prop 
erty is located between the Erie and Lackawanna Rail 
road tracks, and near the Northern Central and Lehigh 
Valley roads, and switches will be run into the yards 
giving direct connection with all these lines. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company of Pittsburgh will be held in Jersey City, 
N. J.. on April 29, for the purpose of voting for or 
against a proposition to issue $6,000,000 in bonds. These 
bonds are to be liquidated in equal annual instaliments 
of $1,000,000, so that the entire amount Will be paid by 
February 1, 1908. The Union Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh will finance the deal. The money from the sale 
of the bonds is to be used to replace the earnings which 
have been ajyplied to the purchase of coal lands of which 


the concern have been an extensive buyer for two years. 


The directors of the Lorain Steel Company, Lorain, 
Ohio, have chosen P. M. Boyd to fill the office of secre- 
tary-treasurer of the company. He has been secretary 
of the company since their formation. The office of treas- 
urer was recently made vacant through the resignation 
of A. C. Gary, who goes to Chicago as credit manager 
of the Illinois Steel Company 
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arrivals from Europe. 


England, is one of 


Dr. David T. Day has resigned as Chief of the De- 
partment of Mines and Metallurgy at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, and is succeeded by Dr. J. A. Holmes, 
State Geologist of North Carolina. Doctor Day’s resig- 
nation resulted from pressure of his many other inter- 
ests, which prevented his devoting the necessary time 
to the work of the World’s Fair. 


Lord Kelvin, the eminent Britist scientist, sailed for 
New York on Saturday by the Cunard steamer ‘ Cam- 
pania.” 

Charles Schoolar has resigned the auditorship of the 
Sloss-Shetfield Steel & Iron Company. 

Nathaniel Haven of New York has been elected to 
the presidency of the Structural Steel & Iron Company 
of Baltimore, in succession to Jules W. Leroux, resigned. 
Mr. Leroux, who was the founder of the company, con- 
tinues as a member of the Board of Directors. 

Arthur Holland has been appointed acting president 
of the United Railways of San Francisco, a consolida- 
tion of the street lines of that city. Mr. Holland was for 
many years connected with the well-known firm of iron 
merchants, Naylor & Co., was afterward established in 
business at Pittsburgh and subsequently was for years 
the European agent, in London, of the American Steel 
& Wire Company and of the Illinois Steel Company. 

Julius Beiler, president of the Third National Bank 
of Pittsburgh and assistant treasurer of the company, 
has been elected treasurer of the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany of America, to succeed Reuben Miller, who re- 
signed both as treasurer and chairman of the board on 
account of ill health, his resignation to take effect May 1. 

E. W. Bliss of the E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, 
.N. Y., has gone to Europe for a two months’ pleasure 
tour. 

Edward Y. d'Invilliers, geologist and mining en- 
gineer, announces the removal of his engineering offices 
to Rooms 9 and 10, 506 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


President J. B. Kebler of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company has recently returned from an extended tour 
in Europe. 

James L. Brass has resigned as general manager of 
the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company and has been 
succeeded by Daniel Davies, formerly auditor of the 
concern. 

The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company an- 
nounce the appointment of Joseph D. Gallagher, former- 
ly president of the Lappin Brake Shoe Company, as sec- 
ond vice-president, and Joseph B. Terbell, formerly pres- 
ident of the Corning Brake Shoe Company, as general 
sales manager. 


W. H. Crawford, who has been superintendent of 
Ella Furnace of the Lacey-Buek Iron Company, at 
Trussville, Ala, has resigned, and has accepted a posij- 
tion as manager of the Hillman Land & Iron Company, 
at Grand Rivers, Ky. 

J. W. Davis, secretary and treasurer of the A. & P. 
Roberts Company, has resigned, and will hereafter have 
charge of the estate of the late Percival Roberts, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Davis is succeeded as secretary and treas- 
urer of the A.’& P. Roberts Company by his late as- 
sistant, W. C. Smith. 

Hugh Caldrowood, who has been manager of the Col- 
lingwood Shipbuilding Company of Ontario, has ac- 
cepted the post of manager of the Risdon Fron & Loco- 
motive Works of San Francisco. 

On April 1 Randolph Bolling took charge as superin- 
tendent of the Buena Vista Furnace of the Virginia Iron, 
Coal & Coke Company, at Buena Vista, Va., having been 
promoted from the post as chemist of the Crozer fur- 
naces, at Roanoke. 

Ernest Porter, formerly superintendent of the bloom- 
ing mill of the Saron Works of the National Steel Com- 
pany at Sharon, Pa., has been made superintendent of 
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the open hearth department, to succeed Samuel Moffit, 
resigned. 

ie 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 

Attention during the past week has been so complete- 
ly engrossed by the Louisville & Nashville incident, in 
which John W. Gates has been the central figure, that 
the steel stocks have been neglected. An interesting 
feature in the market has been the revival of interest in 
the bicycle securities, all of which have advanced quite 
materially. International Power & Locomotive pre- 
ferred, too, have risen under reports of a new undertak- 
ing. Colorado Fuel has undergone some fluctuations. 
The United States Steel conversion plan has not yet 
been officially announced. A meeting of the presidents 
of the constituent companies, to be held to-day, has 
been postponed. It was to decide finally as to the im- 
provements at the plants, which are to call for an ex- 
penditure of $30,000,000 in the aggregate. It is under- 
stood that these will include four new blast furnaces 
and a very large tube plant, to be located at Lorain. 

Pennsylvania Steel Company.—The annual report of 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company shows the net earnings 
from operations to be $2,879,272, with $323,559 addi- 
tional from rent and income from investments and in- 
terest. The gross income from all sources was therefore 
$3,202,851, from which is deducted $550,113 interest on 
bonded and floating indebtedness, making the net in- 
come for the year $2,653,718. From this sum reserves 
for depreciation amounting to $491,211 is deducted, the 
net gain of the operating companies for 1901 being 
$2,161,506. Out of this net gain the operating companies 
have paid dividends amounting to $1,150,750, which has 
gone into the treasury of the company. During the year 
$253,662 was expended for improvements. The balance 
sheet of the company shows the total assets, including 
cash, loans, stocks and bonds, to be $27,859,025 and the 
liabilities, including the capital stock and surplus, a like 
amount. The old Board of Directors was re-elected. 

The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Com- 
pany report their balance sheet as of January 31 last as 
follows: 


Treasury stock 
Unissued stock 
Plant investment 
Sinking fund 
Cash 


$347,555 
5,000,000 
24,062,065 
49,377 
237,786 
,579,229 
1,421,060 


. . $32,697,072 


Preferred stock 

Common stock 

Bonds of American Pipe & Foundry Com- 
pany 

Anniston mortgage bonds.............. 

Reserve for working capital 

Accounts payable 

Dividend 


$15,000,000 
15,000,000 


1,194,000 
87,500 
289,827 
543,002 
125,000 

Total $32,239,329 

$457,743 

The Fore River Ship & Engine Company of Quincy, 
Mass., are offering for public subscription 10,000 shares 
of preferred stock at $100 per share, one share of com- 
mon stock being given as bonus for each cash share of 
the preferred. The company are capitalized at $4,000,- 
000, one-half of which is preferred and the balance com- 
mon stuck. The preferred stock has a non-cumulative 
first preference on the net profits of the company up to 
7 per cent. The charter provides that one-half of the 
net profits in excess of 7 per cent. on the preferred stock 
shall be held as a sinking fund for retiring the preferred 
stock at 125. Of the capital stock there is now $1,000,- 
000 each common and preferred stock held in the treas- 
ury. The company were organized in 1901 under New 
Jersey laws. 

Dividends.—The United Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company have declared a dividend of 1 per cent. on 
their preferred stock, payable June 1. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Company have declared a 
dividend of 3% per cent, on their preferred stock, pay- 
able May 1 to stock of record April 14. 


Amount now at credit of profit and loss account. 
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HARDWARE. 


HE announcement in our last issue of the lines on 
, which the proposed consolidation of jobbing houses 
is being effected, and their plans for carrying it into ef- 
fect, was received by the trade in all parts of the coun 
try with the interest to which the importance of the 
project entitled it. All classes, whether merchants or 
manufacturers, naturally look at the matter in the light 
of its bearing on their business interests, but at the same 
time it has commanded attention from them and from 
business men in other fields as bringing up broad and 
important questions concerning methods of marketing 
goods in Hardware as well as other lines. The subject 
has thus been canvassed very widely and has been an 
absorbing trade topic during the week. There has been 
much inquiry in regard to further details of the plan and 
the progress made toward putting it into operation, but 
the matter remains substantially where it was a week 
ago, there being but little further progress reported. 
Negotiations are still going on with houses who have not 
as yet become identified with the consolidation, but if 
these have in any case been concluded no public an- 
nouncement has been made of the fact. 

The manner in which the large jobbers have for years 
been endeavoring to cover a wide extent of territory, and 
some of them almost the entire country, has been recog- 
nized by them as well as by the trade at large as one of 
the serious evils of existing conditions. The method 
of distributing goods through jobbing houses under pre- 
yailing customs is necessarily sufficiently expensive, but 
this marketing of goods at great distances from the 
house selling them has not only added to the expense, 
but has intensified competition and introduced many 
mischievous trade practices. It has undoubtedly, on 
the other hand, tended to produce more reasonable and 
healthful methods, as it has encouraged the establish- 
ment of small jobbing houses doing business in territory 
lying within convenient reach. This class of houses 
have not only increased in number, but have been doing 
also an increased proportion of the business. The con- 
solidation is intending to cover the country by one‘ or- 
ganization, while at the same time by means of its 
various branch houses the disadvantage of working at 
long distances from the base of supply is avoided. It 
will be a very interesting thing to watch the manner in 
which this principle operates when the plans of the con- 
solidation are put into effect. It is fair to assume that 
other jobbing houses doing a great business, even far 
from home, will not give up the field. without an effort 
to retain it, and it may be presumed that they will find 
means to hold their own against their great competitor. 
Necessity will doubtless stimulate their already abun- 
dant enterprise. The small jobber has of late been mak- 
ing a large place for himself in the trade, and by care- 
ful cultivation of the ground which lies within easy 
reach he has been able to market his goods at a smaller 
percentage of cost than has the great jobber. Under 
these influences it is not likely that the small trade will 
be neglected, or that their opportunities for satisfactory 
buying will be materially curtailed. 

in regard to the great question as to what will be the 
future of the consolidation and its effect on the trade 
there is on the part of merchants and manufacturers 
generally a disposition to reserve judgment until the 
plans of the consolidation are more definitely ascer- 
tained and there is time to find whet will be the atti- 


tude of the manufacturers and the retailers toward it. 
Many persons whose judgment is generally good on trade 
questions evidently regard the project with only a vers 
moderate confideuce as to the ability of the consolidation 
to effect any radical change in the methods of distribut 
ing Hardware. At the same time it is reasonable to sup 
pose that the combined houses will be able to do at least 
as much business as they did when separate. There is 
no apprehension that important manufacturers who oc 
cupy an independent position will limit sales to the new 
company, or be in any way subservient to it. The im- 
pression prevails that the independent jobbing houses 
will be able to hold their own, and some of them are 
looking forward to the new conditions as giving them an 
advantage in the marketing of their goods. Manufac- 
turers are naturally somewhet reserved in open expres- 
sions of opinion, as they do not desire to antagonize the 
new company or to judge it prematurely, but at the same 
time many of them evidently entertain doubts as to the 
practical feasibility of the project. The retail trade, like 
the trade at large, are in a waiting attitude, but that 
they are disposed to look with some disfavor on the new 
company because of its being a combination, and thus 
sharing in the popular dislike of such aggregations, is 
indicated in the letters which are given in the following 
pages. The trade is thus in an attitude in which the 
further development of the great project will be awaited 
with cunosity or solicitude, but comparatively little ap 
prehension. In the meantime all classes agree in regard 
ing the consolidation as a most interesting experiment 
in commercial matters, the results of which may be far 
reaching. 


a 


Condition of Trade. 


Reports indicate that trade throughout the country is 
in excelient condition and large volume. It is, however, 
feeling to some extent the effect of the spring activities. 
Travelers agree in reporting that labor throughout 
the country is so well employed and new enterprises are 
being so liberally projected that the stores generally are 
doing a large and profitable business. It is evident, too. 
that building during the season will be active. Prices 
on practically all lines of Hardware are firmly main 
tained, and in many departments there is an upward 
tendency. This condition is illustrated by the advance 
made during the past week in the price of Builders’ 
Hardware. rhe difficulty experienced in obtaining 
many goods as promptly as the demands of the trade re 
quire gives additional firmness to values. The matter of 
jobbing consolidation has naturally been the subject ot 
much discussion, and tbe different departments of the 
trade are canvassing it in the light of their individual 
interests. Export business is in very satisfactory shape, 
and the receipt of large and varied orders from foreign 
buyers is reported. In some lines the relatively high 
prices ruling in the home market have the effect of di- 
minishing the amount of export business, but on the 
whole there is an increasing volume and an enlarging 
variety of Hardware and metal products going abroad. 
There is comparatively little complaint in regard to col- 
lections, and the financial situation of the trade in gen- 
eral is regarded as eminently satisfactory. It seems 
probable that the excellent record made by the opening 
months of the year will be continued, and the trade are 
looking forward to a large and profitable business dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. 


Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 


The volume of business is running far in excess of 
that of last spring. Some of the Western jobbing houses 
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report a 40 per cent. gain in their trade. The scarcity 
is becoming decidedly pronounced in such articles as are 
now getting into use with the advance of spring. Screen 
Doors are exceedingly hard to get. Wire Cloth is in 
very limited supply, and jobbers have advanced their 
price to $1.10. This price hardly represents the situation, 
as the best price named by a manufacturer to a large 
jobber on a carload order the past week was $1.25. Job- 
bers further West are so short of goods in many lines 
that they have been endeavoring to place orders with 
Chicago jobbers. The prosperous condition of the coun- 
try is shown by the improved demand for Bicycles. One 
house report as many Bicycles sold thus far this year 
as during the whole of last year. Heavy orders are be- 
ing placed for Bale Ties both for immediate shipment 
and for future delivery. A sharp advance has just been 
made in Builders’ Hardware. The manufacturers in 
this line held a meeting in New York last Thursday at 
which all concerns were represented and decided to 
make an advance of 20 per cent. on the full line to 
take effect immediately, no orders whatever to be ac- 
cepted at old prices. Heavy Hardware jobbers report an 
unbroken stream of orders for iron and steel, which 
keeps these stocks moving out as rapidly as shipments 
are received from the mills. The demand for all classes 
of manufacturers’ supplies and Wagon and Carriage 


Goods is very large. 


St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 


It is remarked among the jobbers that spring busi- 
ness is moving in very large volume, and from all lo- 
calities the preparations are along the line of meeting the 
customers’ demands promptly. The call for Steel Goods 
of all descriptions is large, and Garden Tools are not far 
behind in point of favor. It is hardly necessary to single 
out any particular items of goods for special mention, as 
the activity is apparent through the whole list of sea- 
sonable specialties. In the heavy department of the 
market some revising of prices has been in order this 
week. The quantity of demand in the heavy line is re- 
ferred to as very good. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DuDLEY HARDWARE CoMPANY.—We are glad 
to be able to report that trade is good, unusually good 
for this season of the year, although many things have 
occurred since the first of the year to interrupt the usual 
course of business. The last trouble we had was the 
tremendous flood, from the effects of which we have 
just recovered. This flood seems to have done little per- 
manent damage to crops, but the loss from various 
sources, particularly railroads, county bridges, injury to 
farm lands, &¢., amounts to several million dollars. The 
demand for Wire Fencing, Barbed and Plain Wire has 
been unusually heavy at this season of the year. This 
is partly accounted for by the fact that many fences 
were recently washed away. Jobbers are experiencing 
a great deal of difficulty in getting a supply of Barbed 
and Plain Wire. 

The all absorbing topic in Hardware circles is the 
amalgamation of Hardware jobbing houses, which it 
appears from The /ron Age this week is fully consum- 
mated. The general impression in this community 
seems to be that if they are able to carry out in good 
faith the liberal policy that they have outlined they will 
soon remove any prejudices against them that may now 
exist in the minds of the people. 


Cleveland. 


‘THE W. BINGHAM CompaANy.—The demand for general 
Hardware in this section is exceedingly good in all lines. 
Artisans all over the country seem to have plenty of 
work and are requiring large quantities of material of 
all kinds in the general Hardware, Mining and Milling 
Supply lines of goods. 

Indications of good weather and an early spring open- 
ing prompt customers to order freely and frequently, 
and with the opening of lake navigation, which will 
come now in a week or ten days, we expect to have an 
extra demand for our large lines of goods from all sec- 
tions of the country. 
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Collections are fairly good. Merchants seem to have 
plenty of money to pay and discount their bills mod- 
erately promptly. The general outlook for spring trade 
in this section is very encouraging. 
San Francisco. 


Paciric HARDWARE & STEEL Company.—This time of 
the year is a very busy season, especially as the salmon 
canneries in Alaska commence to outfit for the season, 
and it requires a great many vessels to carry the sup- 
plies for them. This time of the year transportation 
companies start in to get ready for the passenger travel 
to Alaska. From the outlook it looks as if the trade with 
Alaska and nearby countries will be much larger than 
it was last year. 

Business in all lines still continues good on the coast, 
and the demand for all kinds of Hardware is large, or- 
ders coming in more freely than last month, as the coun- 
try is in first-class condition as regards farming in- 
terests. 


Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE COMPANY.—During 
the past two weeks the business situation has remained 
in practically the same condition as outlined in our for- 
mer report, with few changes of any kind and none of 
importance to distinguish this period from prior weeks. 
A free movement of merchandise still continues, and al- 
though agriculturists are just now busy in the fields 
with spring work, still the volume of trade is sufficient 
to satisfy the most exacting. 

Many lines of seasonable goods are extremely scarce, 
and as the demand seems in sume cases to be largely in 
excess of the supply, the jobbing trade are finding it a 
difficult task to supply the requirements of their cus- 
tomers with the regular degree of promptness. 

The conditions prevailing at present in the agri- 
cultural regions are all that could be desired. There is 
a good demand for all the products of the farm and at 
prices that are notably profitable. So, also, the condi- 
tions are favorable to the employment of labor, and 
there is comparatively little idleness to be observed any- 
where in this section of the country, while as a rule 
wages are somewhat higher than a year ago. 

It is to be hoped that the present healthy condition 
of business will continue indefinitely, and with a bounti- 
ful harvest it is probable that the latter half of the pres- 
ent year will witness an unprecedented volume of busi- 


ness. 
Louisville. 


W. B. BELKNAP & Co.—'The market for all materials 
continues strong, and with the example set to the trade 
by the large users of raw material buying from six 
months to a year ahead. it would be difficult not to be 
inspired by confidence as to the future. There is a good 
deal of buying for forward delivery of all kinds and no 
complaints except from those sections where the crops 
were exceptionally short of corn and cotton. The money 
for early spring fruit and vegetables in the country im- 
mediately south of us will begin to move soon and we 
anticipate improvement in collections. 

There have been quite a number of failures among 
the small traders, but this is only to be expected after 
a considerable period of immunity. The outlook is pro- 
pitious, and there are an infinite number of schemes 
for mining coal, drilling for oil and cutting away timber. 
This State is particularly well provided with not only 
hard wood timbers for wagon stock, but with the variety 
of woods designed for ten pins, baseball bats, &c., and 
large shipments are being made from here to Chicago 
and other points north of these woods. There is a 
school of forestry connected with Berea College in Madi- 
son County, this State, of which those interested in the 
preservation of our forests. or rather in the proper use 
of their growth, have great hopes. To those who would 
obtain a little insight into what modern forestry means, 
we would strongly recommend the article in the Atlantic 
Monthly for April, entitled “ The Day’s Work of a For- 
ester.” 

Of course, much interest has been roused here, as 
elsewhere, by the Hardware consolidation or combina- 
tion. It is hoped and believed that certain trade abuses. 
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the outgrowth of unreasoning or unrestricted competi- 
tion, mny be corrected through the powerful agency of 
such an aggregation. If, as one of our orators recent- 
ly declared, we are making history faster than any one 
can read it, it may be equally true that we are writing 
new chapters in political economy faster than they can 
be printed. At any rate, those who come after us, if we 
do not live long enough. will have some interesting de- 
ductions in the class room, which those of us who went 
to college a few years ago missed altogether, just be- 
cause the economic world had not progressed so far. 


Portland, Oregon. 

CORBETT, FAILING & ROBERTSON.—Trade is moving in 
the same strong volume heretofore reported. While the 
weather is cold and backward for the season in this 
section, no harm has resulted, and prospects are as 
bright for the future in all lines of business as ever in 
the history of the Pacific Northwest. 

Here in the city building operations are frequently 
held up for lack of material, particularly in mill work, 
as our sash and door factories have established such a 
reputation for Oregon tir and cedar that several run al- 
together on Eastern orders, cutting off so much capacity 
otherwise available for local demands, 

Expansion is seen everywhere, both in manufactur- 
ing, jobbing and retail trade. 

Collections are good for the season when there is 
nothing in line of farm products moving, the market 
having been well cleaned up. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The Wire Nail market continues in 
excellent condition. The volume of business is large 
and merchants have some difficulty in obtaining ship- 
ments as promptly as their trade requires. Stocks, ac- 
cordingly, throughout the country, as well as in the 
warehouses of the mills, are broken. The market is 
characterized by a decidedly firm tone and little com- 
plaint is made of concessions in price. Quotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 


To jobbers in carload lots....... Serer 


To jobbers in less than carload lots............... 2.10 
Or POCRUCIO TH CAPIING WIR: 6 oc kccsccicesccecsces QI 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.20 


The regular differentials between the prices to jobbers 
and retailers are apparently more regularly maintained 
than they have been, as well as on carload and less 
than carload lots. The facts are that at the prices now 
prevailing the cost of production is such that manu- 
facturers, especially those who have not the best facili- 
ties, are obliged to adhere closely to the schedule in 
order to realize a suitable profit. Prices are more regu- 
larly maintained by the manufacturers than by the 
jobbers, who are cutting to some extent. In the strenu- 
ous competition which exists Nails naturally take their 
usual place as leaders. 


New York.—There is little change in the character of 
the local demand for Nails. The indications are, how- 
ever, that the volume of business will continue to be 
quite satisfactory. There is some scarcity and mer- 
chants’ assortments are somewhat broken. The market 
is represented by the following quotations: Small lots 
from store, $2.30; carloads on dock, $2.18 to $2.20. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The volume of business in 
Wire Nails is heavier than at the corresponding time 
last year. The factories are not able to make prompt 
shipments, although straining their capacity. Jobbers 
report a heavy demand both from city and country 
trade. Prices are unchanged at $2.20 for single carload 
lots and $2.25 to $2.30 for small lots. 


St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The volume of demand for 
Wire Nails is keeping well up to recent reports and is 
said by jobbers to be very heavy. Small lots from store 
are quoted at $2.30. 

Pittsburgh.—Many of the Wire Nail mills seem to be 


oversold and on account of lack of shipping facilities 
are unable to make prompt deliveries. New business 
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coming in is heavy and the outlook is that the product 
of the Wire Nail mills will be taken as fast as made 
for some months. It is said a few of the outside mills 
do not closely observe the established differentials in 
prices between jobbers and retailers. However, the tone 
of the market is very firm and we quote Wire Nails at 
$2.05 in carloads and $2.10 in small lots, f.o.b. maker’s 
mill, 


Cut Nails.—Notwithstanding the fact that the price 
on Cut Nails is substantially the same as that of Wire 
Nails, there is a good demand for them and mills are, in 
fact, unable to make prompt shipments. This is prin 
cipally on account of the difficulty they experience in 
getting the material from which to manufacture them. 
Prices are quite steadily maintained. Quotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus the actual freight to 
point of destination, terms 60 days,-.or 2 per cent. off in 
10 days: 

CES. SR nods cai cdorrma eee teehee ate $2.05 
ERO Ch CHIMING Ile 6 és ied ce esc ivenescccaneee eee 

Vew York.—The trade in the New York territory is 
in a very satisfactory condition, and with the building 
that is in progress and projected there is a good demand 
for Nails. Quotations for carloads and less than ¢car- 
loads are as follows: ; 


CPE IEG OM ABO ic oo b.chks 8s kc hace wadacaeuween $2.18 
Less than carload lots on dock..............eee+-+ 220 
Sill lots PROM MORO ob ic ohare de ce xtnees $2.25 to 2.30 


Chicago, by Telegraph—The activity in the building 
trades causes a much greater demand for Cut Nails. 
Small lots are now quoted at $2.30. This is noteworthy, 
as it represents a higher rate than that asked on Wire 
Nails. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—A fair demand for Cut Nails 
is to be reported, with the quotation at $2.30 for small 
lots from store. 

Pittsburgh.—There is an increasing demand for Cut 
Nails, and the inability of the mills to get Steel as fast 
as needed still causes some delay in making shipments. 
The tone of the market is strong, and we quote Cut Nails 
at $2.05, base, in carloads, and $2.10 in less than car 
loads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate Book 
to point of destination. 


Barb Wire.—There continues to be a satisfactory and 
large demand for Barb Wire, notwithstanding the ad- 
vance of the season. Prices are firmiy maintained, and 
are represented by the following quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 


To jobbers in carload lots................$2.60 $2.90 
To jobbers in less than carloads........... 2.65 2.95 
To retailers in ecarload lots............... 2.70 3.00 
To retailers in less than carloads..,....... 2.80 3.10 


Chicayo, by Telegraph.—The trade are again taking les 
sons in patience waiting for shipments of Barb Wire 
from the factories. The demand is in excess of manu 
facturers’ facilities, notwithstanding the increase made 
in this respect as compared with their condition last 
year. Jobbers are enjoying a heavy trade, which, how- 
ever, is interfered with to some extent by inability to 
make deliveries as promptly as they would like. Prices 
are unchanged at $2.80 for Painted and $3.10 for Galva- 
nized in single carload lots, with 5 cents extra for small 
lots. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The volume of demand anid 
inquiry for Barb Wire is reported by the jobbers to be 
active and large, with prices the same as last week. The 
quotation in small lots is $2.90 for Painted and $3.20 
for Galvanized. 

Pittsburgh.—_Both manufacturers and jobbers report a 
heavy demand for Barb Wire, and there is still some de- 
lay by the trade in getting prompt shipments. Prices 
are strong, but without change. We quote as follows. 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: Painted, $2.60: Galvanized, $2.90: less 
than carload lots, Painted, $2.65: Galvanized, $2.95. 

Plain Wire.—The mills are stijl behind in their 
shipments of Plain Wire, and the volume of busi- 
ness thus far is considerably in excess of that in a 
similar period of last vear. Quotations are as follows: 
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f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 ‘ cent. for cash 
in ten days: 

3ase sizes. Plain. Galv. 
To jobbers in carload lots....... ere $2.40 
To jobbers in less than carload lots pte is 2.05 2.45 
To retailers in carload lots............... 2.00 2.45 
To retailers in less than carload lots. ‘cine oe a 2.60 
The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 
6 to9 Base. : eer rr -$0.40 extra 
1D. $0.05 advance over base era” 


40 
40 


0 
40 


7d 
iS... 5 wede ar iu Gee ee ee 

17 t 7" sg we oS fo ey oo 
1S 8a = - wo ate eae, oO 
For even weight bundles, 50 pounds and over, 5 cents 
per bundle advance on above. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The mills are so crowded with 
orders for Plain Wire that deliveries are in arrears. Con- 
sumers of Wire are taking larger quantitiés than ever 
before, especially manufacturers of Woven Fencing and 
Bale Ties. Jobbers quote small lots from stock at $2.20. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The demand for Plain Wire, 
which has been ruling strong, shows no marked signs of 
abatement, and No. 9 is quoted at $2.25 and Galvanized 
at $2.65, with the usual advance for other sizes. 

Pittsburgh.—Tonnage of Plain Wire is much heavier 
now than in the spring of last year. Mills are making 
large shipments on contracts entered some time ago when 
prices were lower than they are now, while new busi- 
ness coming in is heavy. We quote Plain Wire at $2 
and Galvanized at $2.40, in carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Advances are charged for small lots. 


Builders’ Hardware.—At the meeting last week the 
manufacturers of Builders’ Hardware made a general 
advance of 20 per cent. On some goods, however, such 
ns common Door Locks and Sliding Door Sets, the ad- 
vance was not as heavy as on the general line. There 
is a disposition on the part of the manufacturers to 
maintain the new prices firmly, and the market on this 
class of goods is regarded as on the whole in excellent 
condition. The volume of business is large and the 
manufacturers are behind their orders. 

Bradley Detachable Shelves.—Atlas Mfg. Company, 
New Haven, Conn., who are now offering the Bradley 
Detachable Shelf, complete with Screw Brackets, an il- 
lustrated description of which is given in another col- 
umn, quote the following prices to the trade: 

Per gross. 
No. 1010, ee Fe ee 
No. 1010, 444 x 21 14.40 
No. 1060, SER okie th dG asda G6 eas S AREER ARSE 
No. 1060, - Peer a ere eS he ee 

Cordage.—The situation in the Rope market has re- 
mained unchanged since last week. While the volume of 
business is fair at the high prices ruling, demand would 
probably be larger if values were not so high. The fiber 
market is strong, Sisal showing an advancing tendency. 
Quotations are unchanged, as follows: Sisal Rope, on the 
basis of 7-16 inch and larger, 91% to 10 cents per pound; 
Manila Rope, on the same basis, 18145 cents, with a re- 
bate of 44 cent per pound in larger quantities. 

Glass.—The purchase of Window Glass last week by 
the National Window Glass Jobbers’ Association from 
the American Window Glass Company and the Federa- 
tion Window Glass Company was in the nature of a com- 
promise as to quantity and price. It is understood that 
the jobbers wanted to place an order for 750,000 boxes 
at a 10 per cent. advance on prices paid for their last 
purchase, while the manufacturers offered to sell be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000 boxes at an advance of 14 
per cent. The matter was settled by an order being 
given, and accepted, for 500,000 boxes, it is reported, at 
SS per cent. discount off of the manufacturers’ list. This 
price is said to represent an advance of about 12 per 
cent. on some brackets up to 15 per cent. on others, or 
am average of about 13%4per cent. above the previous pur- 


chase. The prices at which jobbers have sold Glass, it 
is claimed, have left little margin of profit, having been 
the result of competition. After the purchase the gen- 
eral feeling among the jobbers was to advance prices to 
cover the higher cost and also leave a reasonable profit. 
It is reported, however, that the fear by the Eastern 
jobbers of increasing the importation of Glass as the re- 
sult of higher prices, and because of the nearness of the 
Western jobbers to the competition of outside producers, 
it was deemed best to make only a moderate ad- 
vance at this time, and to raise prices gradually as con- 
ditions would warrant. The new quotations are as fol- 
lows: 
From store, single and double strength: 

Discount. 

The first three brackets... err eer 

Above ex died sie ce ee 
I’.o.b. factory, carload lots: 

Single and double strength................ 90 and 5 % 
Reports this week are to the effect that the Belgiau 
Window Glass workers have gone on a strike, which, if 
true, precludes the importation of Glass to any great 
extent at present. The position taken by the combined 
American manufacturers in refusing to sell as large i: 
quantity of Glass as the jobbers were willing to pur- 
chase is taken as an indication that the former antici- 
pate a firm market, and higher prices for the next pur- 
chase. A typographical error occurred last week in the 
quotation of Glass from store. It should have read 90 
and 5 per cent. instead of 95 and 5 per cent. discount. 

Paints and Colors.—lLeads.—No extensive movement 
in the way of new orders for White Lead in Oil has 
taken place during the week. With settled weather an in- 
crease in the daily consumption is expected to follow, as 
the outlook is for an active season. Quotations are as 
follows: In lots of 500 pounds or over, 6 cents; in lots 
of less than 500 pounds, 6% cents per pound. 


Oils.—Linseed Oil.—The demand for Linseed Oil is re- 
stricted to comparatively small lots for immediate de- 
livery. The market appears to be firm at present prices, 
as sellers decline to make concessions to secure business. 
Quotations are without change, as follows, according to 
quantity: City Raw, 63 to 64 cents; out of town Raw, 62 
to 63 cents per gallon. 

Spirits Turpentine.—A stronger market for Turpen 
tine is reported from the South, as a result of surplus 
stocks being reduced and light receipts. At this point a 
fair business is doing in small lots, with a larger de- 
mand anticipated. Quotations, according to quantity, 
are as follows: Southerns, 46 to 46% cents; machine 
made barrels, 46% to 47 cents per gallon. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


B. CARTER, secretary-treasurer of the Southern 
C Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Knoxville, Tenn., 
advises us that the recent large fire in Atlantic City. 
N. J., did not destroy the hotel which the association has 
selected for the scene of its annual convention in June 
next. The Marlborough Hotel will be the official head 
quarters of the association, and this hostelry was not 
damaged by the fire, so that those manufacturers who 
contemplate attending the convention need have no fear 
of being inconvenienced during their stay in Atlantic 
City. 


OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


POSTAL reading as follows has recently been sent 
to every member of the Ohio Hardware Associa- 
tion: 


DeaR Sir: Will the LIEN Law, if passed, help you? In our 
judgment it will, and every other Hardware dealer in Ohio. It 
has already passed the Senate and has gone to the House, 
passed the second reading and been referred to the proper com- 
mittee. When this committee reports it will come up for the 
third reading and final passage. Urge your representative to 
vote for it. Yours truly, 


D. R. Burr, Corresponding Secretary. 
——_——____—__ 


, B. L. Spofford has lately opened a store at Waltham. 
Mass., carrying Hardware, Tinware, &c. 
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NEW COAL TAR PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION. 


HE constant consolidation of manufacturing and dis 
T tributing interests is again supplemented by the 
addition of another important industry to the already 
long list of such concentrations. We refer to the recert 
combination of the manufacturers of Coal Tar products 
under the name of the Coal Tar Products Association of 
the United States of America. This organization in- 
cludes nearly all the manufacturers of this line of goods 
in the United States, and Jenkins & Hardy, 100 William 
street, New York, are the official representatives of the 
manufacturers, who have joined forces to regulate and 
advance the prices of this line of goods. These advances 
represent an average increase of approximately 20 per 
cent. on Tarred Felts and Roofing Materials of this char- 
acter. 

The prices which have been decided upon vary from 
a minimum figure ruling in metropolitan territory—that 
is, the City of New York and territory immediately 
adjacent thereto—to higher figures for the goods deliv- 
ered in the Southern States, as follows 


Metropolitar Southern 
territory 
Carloa ( ds 
farred Felt, per ton $29.00 $35.00 
2-ply light, per rol D0 65 
3-ply light, per roll i7 85 
2-ply heavy, per roll 60 
3-ply heavy, per roll ST O5 
Slaters’ Felt, per ton..... ~«- 34.00 £0.00 


The following prices are for less than carloads or 
mixed carloads, and on goods the association are not 
competent to make absolute prices on, as they do not 
control the product—viz.: 


Metropolitan Southern 

territory erritory 

Per ton Per ton. 
Rosin Sized Sheathings $30.00 $38.00 
Deadening [elt 35.00 15.00 


The prices as given above do not include one extreme 
Southern point, Tampa, Fla., which are fixed on a basis 
of $38 per ton on Tarred Felt as against $35 as above, 
the other items being advanced in proportion. 

3oston prices average about 5 per cent. higher than 
New York prices, except on Deadening Felt, which is $3 
per ton less than New York prices. 

The territory embraced by the range of prices given 
covers what is known as the New England, Middle anil 
Southern Atlantic States, which strip has been compre- 
hensively divided into 18 divisions in great defail. The 
cities of Boston, Providence, New York and Philadel- 
phia, which are in a sense manufacturing points, take 
minimum prices, while the territory most distant from 
these points take higher delivered prices, the difference 
being mainly the cost of the freight. The prices for 
less than carloads average from 10 to 20 per cent. higher 
than carload prices quoted above, depending on the cost 
of delivery. 

The weights of 2 and 3 ply and Slaters’ Felt hav: 
been increased about 5 pounds per roll over the old 
weights for low priced goods. 

No prices are made on straight carloads of Tar, Rosin 
Sized Sheathings and Carpet Linings. 

Another provision is that no contracts shall be made 
and all prices are subject to change without notice 

A concession of 5 per cent. will be made to purchasers 
of either 150 tons of Pitch or 100 tons of Felt within s 
stipulated time. 

This association is simply an agreement among the 
manufacturers of this class of merchandise, to control 
and regulate prices, and is not a consolidation of various 
units into one company. 





AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY. 


MERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY. Chicago 
A New York, Denver, San Francisco and Worcester. 
have just issued catalegue No. 5. relating to Extension. 
Compression, Torsion and Flat Springs in great variety. 
They state that all Springs requiring nicety of action are 
fully tested before leaving their works, thus insuring 
against the shipment of any that may be defective. 





NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE April meeting of the New England Hardware 
Dealers’ Association was held at the United States 


Hotel, Boston, April 9 The Executive Committee con- 
vened at 4.50 p.m., after which dinner was served. Fol- 
lowing the dinner the topics for discussion for the even 


ing were taken up, as follows: * The General Business 
Outlook,” ** Outlook for the Hardware Trade with Fore 
cast of Prices,” and * How Can the Retailer Best Main 
tain Fair Prices?” 

The members spoke freely upon the above topics and 
it was the consensus of opinion that business was far 
ahead of last year both in volume and prices and that 
the outlook was bright in the building lines, with pros- 
pect of good prices. The only uncertain element was 
the attitude of labor, which, however, was expected to 
be adjusted satisfactorily. The method of maintaining 


fair prices which seemed to be most successful was 


through the acquaintance in each locality of the several 


merchants and the liberal use of the telephone between 
them to smooth out little differences, which if not at 
tended to immediately become so large that neither 


party cares to undertake to straighten them out, wit] 
the inevitable result of price cutting. It was pointed 


out that the continued combining of manufacturers and 
jobbers should make it apparent that the retail mer 
chants must get together and have the benefit of con 
certed action. The following took part in the dis 
cussion: Charles E. Adams, Myron H. Tarbox, William 
D. Parlin, George W. Burditt and John B. Hunter 

On motion of Charles FE. Adams it was voted 





That the rs of tl New England Hardware Dealers 
Association I sympathy sed Old Home 
Week annua ebration commencin 27, 1902 

Resolved, That the delegates from this association to the 
Massachusetts State Board f Trade be instructed to present 
this resolution it organization for the consideration. 


In speaking to the resolution Mr. Adams said that 
there was about 500,000 people who were born in Massa 
chusetts who now reside out of the State, and of the 
pleasure and benefit it would be for them to spend the 
week in their home State. 

William H. Warren, a former member of the asso 
ciation, was re-elected to membership. 

Amendments to the by-laws permitting the Execu 
tive Committee to change dates of meetings when neces 
sary were adopted. 

The members then listened to an interesting address 
on “ Banks and Banking,” by Francis B. Sears, vice 
president of the National Shawmut Bank of Boston. 
On motion of the secretary, Mr. Sears was tendered the 
thanks of the association for his interesting and instruct- 
ive address. 

The attendance at both the executive meeting and 
business meeting of the association was highly gratify- 
ing, evidencing the renewed interest of the members 
in the good work of the association. At the executive 
meeting 11 of the 12 members were present, which was 
the largest attendance for some time. The attendance 
at the dinner was very large and a keen interest was 
shown in the topics discussed. 

It was announced that the principal guest of the asso- 
ciation at the May 14 meeting would be Capt. J. W. 
Collins. chairman of the Fish and Game Commission of 
Massachusetts, who will talk on the subject “ Fisheries 


and Fishermen.” 


PEDEN IRON & STEEL COMPANY. 


EDEN IRON & STEEL COMPANY, Houston, Texas, 
Pp who have just succeeded Peden & Co., with in 
ereased capital and facilities, have issued a catalogue 
covering their wholesale business in Iron and Steel, 
Heavy Hardware, Roofing Material and Mill Supplies. 
It is a volume of more than 400 pages and represents 
many new lines of goods which have been added to 


their stock since t] 


eir former catalogue was distributed 


-_ 


Roberts & Connell have been succeeded by Roberts 
& Vernon in the Hardware, Stove, Farm Implement and 
Sporting Goods business in Lewiston, Mo. 
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BRITISH LETTER. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hastinas Hovuss, | 
NorFoLK St., Lonpon, W.C. § 


The Hardware Trade After the Easter Holidays. 


HE last fortnight has been broken into by the Easter 
T holidays, and even yet many of the Hardware 
factories in Birmingham, Wolverhampton and elsewhere 
are working half time. Little inconvenience has been 
caused, owing to the slackness of orders. Some firms 
with army contracts are kept busy, but otherwise, speak- 
ing generally, there is but little doing. Although the 
brass and copper trades are recovering from the dis- 
turbance caused by the copper crisis they are still in a 
somewhat unsettled condition, and as regards Tubes, 
Sheets and Wire, German competition is at the present 
time taking a considerable portion of British business. 
It is stated that the extent of British losses in these de- 
partments is not fully realized because the business 
still flows through British mercantile channels, but the 
goods are being made in increasing quantities in Ger- 
many. It is openly stated, and, indeed, admitted, in 
Birmingham that German metal rollers are now not only 
selling At lower prices, but making a superior gauge and 
finish. Light iron foundry work is well occupied just 
now, the demand for malleable goods for household pur 
poses being quite heavy. Makers of Nuts and Bolts are 
busily engaged, as are also the Cycle industries and the 
enameled sign manufacturers. Vermin Trap makers 
have recently received a large number of oversea orders, 
while the makers of bright Tinware are kept busy. On 
overseas account, good trade continues to be done with 
Australia and New Zealand, and large consignments are 
going to Cape Colony. Business with South America, 
however, is slow, while trade with India, Europe and 
Canada is slackening off. The same may be said more 
emphatically of China and the Far East. An interest- 
ing report comes from Sheffield in regard to the Sheep 
Shear trade. During the last few weeks manufacturers 
of Sheep Shears should have been busy with the demand 
from South Africa, but between the English and the 
Boer forces the work of slaughtering sheep has gone 
on more rapidly than breeding them. The fear is that it 
will be many a year before there will be such flocks in 
that country as will lead to any brisk demand for Shears 
such as has been known in the past. The Australian 
market was rather better, but on account of the poor 
season it was not up to the average. The Sheep Shear- 
ing Machine has not taken on in some districts as gen- 
erally as at one time it was expected it would do, good 
Hand Shears being preferred. Some firms have done 
very well with the Russian market this season, and it 
is now about over. In South America the season trade 
is moving, and from inquiries that are being made, and 
the «rders that have been placed, full average sales are 
anticipated. Comparatively few machines have found 
purchasers in that country. 


The Metal Trade with France. 


[I have extracted the following from a return of goods 
entered at the port of Havre during the years 1900 and 
1901. I regret I cannot state the amount in currency, 
but only in tonnage. Most of the goods noted hereunder 
are not for the city of Havre, but for departments of 
France situated inland: 


1900. 1901. 

Tons. Tons 
Cast iron, hoop iron, steel wire, steel, &c.... 696 284 
Copper 584 ,228 
Aluminum bronze.... 2 alee 
Lead 24 104 
Tin . siciades a és can Oe 108 
Zine . a fn 4 2 
Nickel .... in cere ~*% ; ‘ 4 pleck % 
Machinery .... ‘ ele , ; ‘ 442 
Agricultural Implements. aa ‘ : f 103 
Sewing Machines. etal 
Tools ; canals ; ; 21 
Boilers and Gasometers.. sit 14 
Detached pieces of machinery 35 
lronmongery : sth 141 
Anchors, Chains and Cables 96 
Iron Tubing re 107 
Household Ware (iron or stee 3 24 
Articles in copper, lead or tin 3 21 
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Sheffield Exports to America. 


The following were the shipments from Sheffield to 
America for the quarter ending March 25 of this year. I 
regret [ cannot differentiate between shipments to Can- 
uda and the United States. The following figures, how- 
ever, indicate that Sheffield still supplies Cutlery in large 
quantities to vour side, while the large item for steel is 
doubtless crucible steel: 

Cutlery 

Electroplate 

Horn and manufactures 

I. ONG sis or dG Aes da De deDRErNoes 8,065 
Machinery 2,000 
Pearl and manufactures of...............-.- 11,390 
a ey ere 28,385 
Steel Die blanks....... 1,345 
Steel acts eb tae Teer eT oC Tre 
Trees ons 1,935 
Tires and Axles sia Sew 1,180 
Vegetable Fiber...... 820 
Grindstones ...... 1,725 
Hair 1,105 
Raddle 855 
Razors and Edge Tools ; 5.780 
Miscellaneous .. 5,995 


Total... _. .$583,040 
The Scissors Trade. 


The discussion upon the Sheftield Scissors trade still 
continues, although intermittently. It is now recog- 
nized that the British tailors almost invariably prefer 
American to any other form of Scissors. The reason 
given is that they are easier to work. It is further ad- 
mitted in Sheffield that this craft is in a very bad way. 
Wages are low, prices are cut, and there seems no dis- 
position to introduce new machinery or new methods to 
meet modern requirements. The workmen themselves 
appear to be blind to their own best interests, but it 
would appear that the masters are equally conservative. 
Meantime, the German Scissors and American Scissors 
are making good headway over here and are bought 
readily. 


DEATH OF J. V. MILNER. 


V. MILNER, one of the oldest merchants of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., died on the 2d inst. Mr. Milner set- 
tled in Bloomington in 1854, and with his brother-in-law, 
Cc. W. Holder, and R. H. Holder, formed a partnership 
under the style of C. W. Holder & Co., in the Hardware, 
Agricultural Implement and seed business. About 1864 
R. H. Holder withdrew from the company and R. E. 
Brown and J. D. Fowle became connected with them, and 
the new firm were styled Holder, Milner & Co. Subse- 
quently Mr. Fowle and Mr. Holder withdrew, the latter 
turning over his interest to Dan Holder. In 1899 the 
house were incorporated under the name of Holder-Mil- 
ver Hardware Company. Shortly afterward Mr. Brown 
sold out his interest, and at the close of 1900 Mr. Milner 
also sold out. The style of the concern was changed to 
Holder-Athey Hardware Company. In the spring of 
1901, Mr. Milner, his son, Walter, and daughter, Jennie, 
formed the J. V. Milner Hardware Company, and re 
opened the old store building. After Walter Milner’s 
cleath last July. Rudolph Strehlow of Peoria joined the 
company, who continue under the same name. 


—— 


M’KINLEY MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE final meeting of the Auxiliary Committee of the 
Hardware and kindred trades of the McKinley Na- 
tional Memorial Association will be held at the rooms of 
the Hardware Club at noon on Saturday next, 19th inst. 
We are advised by Thomas I’. Keating, chairman of the 
Auxiliary Con:mittee, that it is desired to close the mat- 
ter of contributions to the fund, and the treasurer will 
make his report of receipts to date at the coming meet- 
ing. Jt is desirable that there should be as large a show- 
ing as possible, as it is expected of the Hardware trade 
that it will make good returns, and those who have not 
as yet contributed are requested to forward their contri- 
bution to the treasurer or chairman of the committee 
without delay. 
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THE JOBBING CONSOLIDATION. 


[ is understood that negotiations are in progress with 

other houses, but we are without definite confirma 
tion of the reports. It is known, however, as stated in 
our last issue, that several houses are considering the 
question as to whether or not they will enter the con- 
solidation. 


Whatever may be the development of new enter 
prises in the jobbing field as a result of the consolidation 

and there is little doubt that this will be one of its early 
effects—it is probable syndicate buying will receive a 
stimulus. Of the 52 houses who have been named as 
going into the new company, it is significant that con 
siderably more than half have representation in New 
York City, and almost all of these are syndicate buyers. 
Since it has been evident that the consolidation would 
be consummated there have been an unusual number of 
inquiries from merchants desiring such representation. 


Reports are current that some of the houses whose 
names were published in our last issue as identified with 
the consolidation deny any such connection. The only 
house, however, who have intimated to us that there is 
any error in publishing their names as parties to the ag 
gregation are Mathews & Boucher, Rochester, who ad 
vise us as follows: 

To the Editor: Notwithstanding we found ourselves 
in very good company when included with a number of 
the representative jobbers of the country as “ Parties 
to the Consolidation,” yet we were somewhat surprised 
to find our names given as members of that organiza- 
tion. We have not joined it and have no expectation of 
doing so, and we will, therefore, be obliged to you if you 
will so state in this week’s issue of The Iron Age. 

MATHEWS & BOUCHER. 


Letters from Manufacturers in 
Regard to Consolidation. 


The engrossing interest felt by the trade in the mat- 
ter of consolidation is indicated in the following letters 
which have been received from manufacturers in which 


the subject is discussed in various aspects: 


ktrom Prominent Manufacturers in Indiana: 


We can see no objection to this consolidation on the 
part of manufacturer, competitor or dealer, provided 
the promoters and managers are of sufficient ability to 
foresee the necessity of conservatism and proper con- 
sideration of all other interests. In 
pends the success of the movement. 

Should there be any determined attempt to dictate 
prices to manufacturers, or otherwise arbitrarily con- 
trol the situation, trouble is sure to ensue, and of such 
character as to eliminate the possibility of a profit to 
either manufacturer or jobber. 

We do not imagine that business on certain lines of 
goods will be thrown exclusively to one or two manu- 
facturers, or that an effort will be made to exploit a new 
and less known line to the detriment of that of some old 
and well established manufacturer. 

We believe in the thing if rightly managed. It is a 
natural evolution, and is but another step to a certain 
end that is coming as sure as fate. 


fact, upon this de- 


What the Consolidation can do to Promote the Sale 


of Good Goods : 


The possibilities of permanent betterment of the man- 
ufacturers’ interests, if the consolidation now being dis- 
cussed is carried into effect, can hardly be estimated, 
providing those entering the consolidation are in the 
majority those who favor handling good goods. If the 
opposite policy is pursued—i. e., the quality of goods 


bought is net considered and price only sells the goods, 
hard sledding for manufacturers, and 


so for those in the consolidation. 


t will be mighty 
ultimatel) 

Our experience is that many large distributers want 
goods as represented. Another considerable number of 
distributers will take 12 ounces for a pound and 19 yards 


will be 


for 25 yards, if the price is sufficiently low and the goods 
are marked full weight and full length, they claiming 
they must have goods that will compete in price, but job- 
bing houses consolidated would completely upset any 
and mgnufacturers of stand- 


ard goods when favored with the 


force to such an argument, 
orders of the consoli- 
dated jobbers would be in position .to furnish the best 
goods that could be manufactured at prices that would 
be competitive with very much inferior goods manufac- 
tured by parties who only manufactured a few articles 
in a line. 

The quality of the manufacturers’ goods recognized, 
everything would tend to strengthen the 
manufacturers who are making full 


established 
lines of goods. and 
their production of goods, though we be- 
would add but little increased profits, but 
would be an element of great strength to manufactur- 
would be constantly forced to better 
in position both 
to sell their product in any coun- 


1 ; . } 
much Mmcrease 


lieve it very 


ers, and while they 


the quality of their goods, they would be 


as to qualitv and price 
try or market where goods in their lines are in demand. 


from a Prom nent \lassachu SCCTS anu facturer : 


Time brings great changes. What is a fact to-day 
may not be to-morrow. <A short time ago it was a fact 
that intelligent communication could not be transmitted 


at long distances by electricity 
of a Wire. 
a few years ago it was 


without the intervention 
To-day it is a fact that Only 
com- 
railroads and 
ter on it was found 


t can be dene. 
that suecessful 
consummated by 


throught 
binations could only be 
by corporations of public utility: 


i standard 


that producers of 
refined oil were 


irticle like refined sugar or 
added to the list; then came the attempt 


to consolidate manufacturers of different grades and 
styles of goods, and then came the gigantie Steel Trust, 
taking the ore from the ground and producing articles 


of multitudinous variety. Now comes the proposition to 


consolidate large commercial houses. 

In the cases previously mentioned they all have to 
some extent protection in the following particulars: 

1. Protection by patents. 

2. Protection by having skilled workmen. 
3. Protection by controlling source of supplies. 
4. Protection by having intricate and money 
machinery that cannot be easily duplicated. 

5. Protection in the strength and prestige of great 
capital handled by men of exceptional! business ability. 

It is easily apparent that the proposed consolidation 


of the Hardware jobbing trade hag but one out of the 


saving 


five sources of protection enjoyed by the combinations 
first mentioned. Should there for any reason arise a sit- 
uation that would deprive them of this one means of pro- 
tection the result would be disastrous. Any one with 
capital and brains can establish the business of a whole- 
sale jobbing house. The present competition cannot be 
wiped out for the lack of the important means of protec- 
tion offered the combinations first named. For this rea- 
son many sources of economy opened to the former are 
absolutely closed to the latter. Undoubtedly the com- 
bination of all sorts of commercial enterprises is in the 
air, but the very last that will successfully come into line 
will be the consolidation of this class. What is to be- 
come of the many bright and active men who are thor- 
oughly equipped with a complete knowledge of the busi- 
ness, and with an extensive and cordial acquaintance 
with the general trade? Cannot these men secure both 
capital and the good will of the trade? 

It may be that in the far future all of the industries 
of the country wiil be under one head, and that may be 
the Government itself, for it would be a far mightier or- 
ganization than the Government. and would either con- 
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trol the Government or the Government control it. 
Would the people submit to the former or force the lat- 
ter condition? Time will tell. 


An Unpleasant Contemplation, Says a Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturer : 


The subject has not been a pleasant one for us to 
contemplate, but so far we have not figured out just 
exactly how this consolidation will affect our interests 
or whether it will be a good thing to invest our surplus 
earnings in. 

We know that we are living under new conditions at 
the present time and our past experience is not of much 
use to us. 


Views of an Ohio Manufacturer : 


We feel rather reticent about expressing any opinion 
regarding the proposed consolidation of the Hardware 
jobbers. If practically all of the large jobbers can be 
brought in and the financial basis, organization and 
management of the enterprise are right there would 
seem to be a good possibility for success, though in our 
judgment the jobbing proposition does not present any- 
thing like the advantage for consolidation that is offered 
by certain manufacturing lines. 

It seems almost certain to us that in event of the 
consolidation being consummated, thus uniting various 
houses, there will be quite a number of good Hardware- 
men dropped out. Some of these parties will be very 
apt to become immediate. competitors, getting together 
a sufficient amount of capital to become important fac- 
tors in the trade. 

From a broad standpoint we are of the opinion that 
the general result would not be good. 


Manufacturers May Become Their Own 
tributing Agents : 


Dis- 


As small manufacturers, distributing our goods 
through wholesale houses, we do not look with much 
favor on consolidation of jobbers. With 50 buyers to 
deal with our chances of business are 50 times better 
than with the 50 consolidated into one. We might meet 
with favor in the eyes of the buyer of the consolidation 
one year and be left out the next, the result of which 
would be to drive us to the retail trade, which in turn, 
for economy’s sake, would result in the consolidation of 
the manufacturers’ selling departments somewhat in 
this way: A number of manufacturers of noncompeting 
goods join together, putting their goods in the hands of 
a distributing company and establishing warehouses in 
various parts of the country, travelers covering the 
country from warehouse points and shipment being 
made from there, except where orders might be large 
enough to warrant direct shipment from the factory, 
virtually making the manufacturers their own jobbers 
or distributing agents. 

Of course the jobbers’ consolidation may work out 
differently from what it appears at present. As this is 
a time of changes in business methods, we will have to 
await developments to see how it will actually work 
out. 


Views of a Well-known Traveling Salesman : 

From my point of view I do not look with favor on 
the consolidation of Hardware jobbing interests, as it 
may tend to antagonize manufacturers, or at best force 
them to make concessions in the way of prices to job- 
bers who are part of the consolidation and to the class 
of trade they sell. Furthermore, I cannot believe it will 
prove a permanent success, because they have nothing 
to base such a concession on save their past experience 
and anticipated business. I believe they are arrogat- 
ing to themselves more than there is reason to believe 
will be realized by the progress of events, because it 
will be the tendency of the manufacturers’ traveling 
salesmen to build up other business. 
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A Prominent Manufacturer Has Something to 
Say About Consolidations in General: 


I do not believe that I know enough about the situa- 
tion to write anything of any value. I have been closely 
confined here hustling to get out goods enough to fill 
our orders. Now if a lot of the jobbers have consoli- 
dated we shall hope to get their orders. I have never 
thought that such a combination would go through, and 
if it did go through it has been my opinion that it would 
not be a lasting success; but the longer I live the more 
I find I do not know. I think that in any event it “ will 
gang its ain gait,” and if it proves the greatest good for 
the greatest number it has my hearty wishes for suc- 
cess. If, however, it is one of those exaggerated capi- 
talized companies who expect to pay large dividends 
on a lot of stock that represents nothing but good will, I 
do not see how or why it should prove a permanent 
success. But I really know nothing about the situation, 
have no inside information, and have given it so little 
thought that my opinion about the matter can be of 
no value. 

The gigantic corporations that have been formed in 
the last few years and the new methods of fianciering 
are more than I can grasp. Taking a few small cor- 
porations from different parts of the country into New 
Jersey and turning them into the hopper of the incor- 
porating mill there, they seem to come out many times 
enlarged into a great, beautiful, big dividend corpora- 
tion with high salaried officers, and everything seems 
to go on flourishing, everybody rich and happy. The 
country seems to prosper and flourish under this condi- 
tion of things, and I only hope it will continue, but I 
fear there must be disaster somewhere ahead. And 
I am fearful that the trouble when it comes may be 
as large in proportion as the schemes have been that 
bring it upon us. But I am not in the habit of taking 
this pessimistic view in general matters and I certainly 
hope that my fears in this direction will not material- 
1Ze. 


The Consolidation and the National 
Hardware Association. 


HE fact that many of those prominently identified 
with the jobbing consolidation are active members 


of the National Hardware Association has suggested in 
the minds of the trade some question as to the effect the 
organization of the new company will have on the as- 
sociation. This matter was touched upon by T. James 
Ferniey, the secretary-treasurer of the National Hard- 
ware Association, when in conversation he expressed his 
views on the subject substantially as follows: 


In reply to your question as to the effect the consoli- 
dation of several houses, as announced in The Iron Age 
of April 17. will have on the National Hardware Asso- 
ciation, I would say that I cannot see any disadvantage 
to the organization in having a number of its members 
buy an interest in each others’ concerns in the manner 
so fully described in your columns, 

Your editorial to-day treats of the possibilities of the 
future in an able and exhaustive manner. The situation 
is viewed from all standpoints. 

Many of the gentlemen whose names are mentioned 
have been very active in the work of the National Hard- 
ware Association. They have admitted that there was 
great necessity in the trade for the maintenance of such 
an organization. The manufacturers of the country have 
frequently stated that it was to their interest that the 
National Hardware Association should perform its mis- 
sion. At the time of the formation of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association in Cleveland the 
officers of this association stated that it was their ear- 
nest desire to co-operate with our organization, and I 
learn that this desire’ has been intensified during the 
last few months at the conferences of the Executive 
Committee of the Manufacturers’ Association. 

Some of the concerns who are named as entering the 
combination have not been enthusiastic supporters of 
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associated effort, but even these have never opposed our 
organization. 

The object of the National Hardware Association is 
to better trade conditions. This new company will prob- 
ably have an earnest desire to see this object accom- 
plished. It will be quite as essential for them to make a 
satisfactory showing to their stockholders as it has been 
necessury for the present managers of corporations as 
well as members of firms to show a profit in the con- 
duct of individual businesses. In making this statement 
I have also in mind the fact that the stock in the pro- 
posed company will probably be held by Hardwaremen, 
and hence it will be very important that the company 
about to be floated should co-operate to the fullest extent 
with the jobbers throughout the country who are not 
stockholders in their company, but who are endeavoring 
to obtain a livelihood in the conduct of the same busi- 
ness. 

You say that you notice a large number of names of 
members of the Hardware Association on the list of 
those who have given options. 

This is true, and inasmuch as the National Hardware 
Association includes at the present time such a large 
percentage of the legitimate jobbers of the country it 
is impossible that any movement should have been in- 
augurated or any action taken by the Hardware trade of 
the country in which members of the National Hard- 
ware Association should not have taken an active part. 

Personally [I have felt it my duty to the association 
to be entirely neutral regarding this movement. I do 
not regret this course. Gentlemen who were prominent 
in promoting the enterprise are men for whom I have 
learned to have the greatest respect. I have learned to 
look upon the members of the National Hardware Asso- 
ciation, as a whole, as my personal friends, and when a 
question arose on which I found a diversity of opinion 
among the members of the National Hardware Associ- 
ation I considered that my province was one of neu- 
trality, and I am very much gratified to receive recent 
assurances of confidence from those who have entered 
into the combination, as well as from those who have 
not. While I remain as secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association no policy shall be executed 
which is not in the interest of the entire membership, 
but this statement is almost unnecessary, because during 
the seven years’ existence of the association I have 
never known of a single instance where any officer or 
member of the Executive Committee has attempted to 
nse the influence of the association for a selfish motive, 
and most certainly no effort will be made in the future 
in this direction. 

There is an ever widening tield for the National Hard- 
ware Association, and there is not the slightest proba- 
bility of a lessening of our efforts as an organization to 
better general trade conditions. 


Letters from Retail Merchants in 
Regard to Consolidation. 


The following letters which have been received from 
retail Hardware indicate the 
which the consolidation of jobbing interests is regarded 
by them. The expressions thus obtained may be consid- 
ered as representative of the opinion of this class of the 
trade, as they come from merchants of intélligence and 
position, who write frankly on the matter as it appears 
from their standpoint: 


merchants will way in 


From a Prominent Official of the National Re- 
tatl Hardware Dealers’ Association: 


When rumors of the Hardware combine began it did 
not occur to me that such a thing was possible. In a 
matter where local conditions are so much of a factor it 
does not seem that such an effort can prove a success, 
for the reason that manufacturers cannot afford to sell 
exclusively to such an organization. They will readily 
realize that if from any cause the combine declined to 
do business with them, they (the manufacturers) would 
be obliged to go out and rebuild their business with the 
independent jobbers. Personally, having faith in the in- 
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dependence of the American public, I think that where- 


ever large combines become a menace to the business 
und industrial life of the people a means will be found 
to be rid of their baneful influence. 

Krom the standpoint of a retailer, much will depend 
on the policy adopted by this corporation. If the policy 
is broad and liberal I can see benefit in a steadiness of 
the market, with though 
I fail to see any prospect of cheaper prices for the re- 
tailer. 

it is my opinion that the retail Hardware associations 
are in a good position to be controlled by the trend of the 
times, and they will carefully watch the developments 
of the future. 


reasonable prices prevailing, 


From a Well-known \Wersconstn Merchant 

To so small a dealer as myself 1 cannot see that it 
will make much difference, but my experience with past 
consolidations does not lead me to believe that it will 
benefit any retailer to any extent whatever, but I do not 
While 
they might reduce expenses, it would not militate to the 
benefit of the retailer or consumer. I do not see that 
the retailer will have any complaint coming, in advance, 
but shall be very much surprised if such a consolidation 
proves a success or a panacea for any of the ills they 
think they are laboring under. 

The time may come in the future when there will be 
but one jobbing concern, and but gone retailing firm, dis- 
tributing from one central point to the consumer. When 
it comes i would like a job in the office of The Iron Age, 
unless they, too, shall have previously gone into a com- 
bine. 


suppose that is one of the objects to be gained. 


how 


Will Buy Outside tf Possible ; 

We do not think anything about it. They will do ag 
they please any way. We do not believe in combina- 
tions or trusts, and wiil always buy outside of them if 
we possibly can. 


A Remedy Will be Found if the Combtnatton 
Becomes Oppressive : 

Consolidations seem to be the order of the day at 
present, so I do not know as we need be surprised at 
this one, which will merge the Hardware jobbing inter- 
ests of the country. As I understand it, this scheme will 
include about two-thirds of the principal jobbing firms 
of the United States, but that it will leave several very 
strong firms on the outside. As a Hardware dealer I 
am not at ail alarmed, for I am satisfied that this move 
will minimize expenses and should very materially 
lessen the cost of Hardware. I am also of the opinion 
that should this combination ever presume to take ad- 
vantage of conditions they create, to the extent of ask- 
ing exorbitant prices, that a remedy will be found to 
bring them to and “about face,” even if the independ- 
ent firms could not do so by competition. 

There is no question but that the tendency to com- 
bine and consolidate is running riot in this country at 
this time. It seems to me, however, that matters will 
adjust themselves in the end, and when these trusts be- 
come topheavy of their own weight and magnitude, they 
will have to seek a lower and more equitable level. 

I think that the expression of my views on this sub- 
ject is shared in general by my fellow Hardwaremen in 
this section. 


Me re hant’s ] EWS 4 

There is a popular feeling against consolidations of 
capital because of the untold harm which can be caused 
thereby, and we, to a certain extent, share that feeling. 
Combinations formed to better trade conditions can do 
much good, but when their power is used to crush legiti- 
mate competitors who, on account of lack of capital, are 
unable to long remain in the, struggle for trade, then 
such combinations should in no wise be supported by the 
public. 

We are unable to see into the future, and cannot fore- 
cast how the Hardware consolidation will affect the re 
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tail Hardware dealers. Taking the side of the consoli- 
dation we feel that there is some excuse for a consoli- 
dation of interests on the part of the jobbers. They 
themselves had trusts and combinations to deal with, 
and it is a well-known fact that their relations with one 
another were not always of a satisfactory character. In 
a great many instances they were under the thumbs of 
combinations and were compelled to do as they were 
bid regardless of consequences to themselves or their 
customers. We believe that it is the natural desire of 
every jobber to protect his customers, as their success 
adds to his own, and if the jobbers who have gone into 
this combination have in view with other reasons the 
bettering of the trade conditions of the retail Hardware 
dealers we see no reason to object to the consolidation. 

Presenting a united front and representing an im- 
mense amount of capital it can set a pace which others 
are bound to follow. Its refusal to supply catalogue 
houses or department stores would have to be followed 
by independent jobbers with a like refusel. Therein 
we see the greatest benefit which could be derived by the 
retail Hardware dealers through this consolidation 
should they make such a refusal. 

Our views as expressed may lead you to believe that 
we are in sympathy with the jobbers’ consolidation, but 
that is not the case. Using a slang expression, we are 
on the fence and intend to stay there as long as it is to 
our interest to do so. If we find that the consolidation is 
detrimental to the interest of the retail Hardware deal- 
ers, then of course we will absolutely refuse to do busi- 
ness with it. 


An Indtana Merchant ts Satisfied if Due Regard 
7s Patd to Retailers’ Interests : 

If it is in any way a help to the retailer by giving him 
better and more uniform prices it’s all right. For many 
years I have been giving my largest trade to one jobber 
who has given me very good attention. I only fear in 
the hands of a trust the business will get into careless 
and indifferent hands. 


From a Small Jobbing House in Virginia : 


We do not believe the combination would be injurious 
to small jobbers, who, like ourselves, confine their ef- 
forts to contiguous territory that should naturally be- 
long to them. 

We can readily see how it may be possible for the 
combination to grow to such magnitude, and it should 
be to its advantage to do so, as to so control factory quo- 
tations to small jobbers as to practically exterminate 
them. 


An lowa LIlouse Have Yet to Find Any Benefit 
Resulting from Consolidations : 


In our opinion it is not so much of a question with 
those who consolidate manufacturing or mercantile_en- 
terprises of how much can be saved in expenses, or 
what benefits may be derived in consolidated buying, 
&c., as it is, “‘ How many dollars’ worth of stock can 
we issue more than we put into the scheme?” One 
hundred and twenty millions of dollars is a large amount 
of money, and certainly will require a big pile of Hard- 
ware to represent it. Trusts, combinations or consolida- 
tions have been launched during fair weather and un- 
der a clear sky: how they will weather a storm remains 
yet to be seen. 

From the standpoint of a retailer, we would rather 
not see them. So far we have yet to experience the first 
instance in which we found ourselves benefited by 
them. We do know, however, that we have paid some 
exorbitant prices for some lines of goods since the days 
of trusts and consolidation, and it is hard to educate the 
consumer to pay the big advances. 


Control of Jobbing Hardware Business Indefi- 
nitely Not Likely’: 
It is somewhat early to form an opinion as to the 


disposition of the retail Hardware dealer in consequence 
of this consolidation, 
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I think there will naturally be some aversion against 
the firms in the consolidation, and that it will tend to 
give the outside people some advantages, of course pro- 
vided they are in a position to meet the prices of the 
consolidation and can furnish goods as promptly as the 
consolidation can. 

There will doubtless be less expense in the distribu- 
tion of goods, and because of their purchasing large 
quantities they will doubtless be able to get the bottom 
prices on everything which they handle. However, it 
does not seem possible to me for any one to control the 
jobbing Hardware busines for any length of time. 


Views of an Aggressive Ohto Merchant: 


The consolidation of large wholesale Hardware deal- 
ers is an economic move among themselves. The merger 
is a natural result of the close and keen competition that 
they have experienced from one another during recent 
years. Too many houses covering the same territory. 
The retailer is not likely to be concerned very much, as 
there will still be ample opportunity for him to buy his 
wants. In the present day of small stocks and large 
variety prompt shipment is a decided advantage, and 
the trust will have to keep in close touch to retain the 
business. 

Regarding the smaller wholesale dealers who cover 
their local territory with a half dozen to a dozen sales- 
men, it would appear as though they would still be in a 
position to do a growing and profitable business. In 
plain words, the consolidation ought to be a good thing 
for the fellows who are in it, and’still it would certainly 
appear as though there was plenty of room on the out- 
side for the other fellows. 


The Consolidation a Menace: 


I do not look with favor upon the jobbers’ consolida- 
tion. I believe it is a menace to the manufacturers, and 
it will be hard to convince the retailer that its ultimate 
motive is not to control prices. The retailer knows from 
experience with other so-called combinations that he has 
never been benefited in any way by their formation. 


From a Tennessee House: 


From a strictly retail standpoint believe it could 
result in much good. It should not be necessary for a 
retailer to do a wholesale business, as is now the case. 


From a Large Indiana House : 


As retailers of Hardware, who buy mostly direct 
from manufacturers, we are opposed to the consolidation 
of jobbers as well as manufacturers, when their main 
object is to sustain or advance present high prices. 


A New Jersey Merchant Doubts its Success : 


I have been in the Hardware business for a number 
of years, and it has always been my policy to run the 
business on my own plan, and not to be dictated to by 
combines of any sort. Seeing there are many manufac- 
turers and jobbers who think the same way I cannot see 
how the consolidation will succeed. 


Views of a Well-known Minnesota Merchant : 


We are not in sympathy with the movement in any 
form. We are aware that mergers and trusts are much 
in vogue in these modern times, unpopular though they 
are. Some are successful, others are not. We cannot 
see wherein any benefits will accrue in this scheme, ex- 
cept it may be to the promoters, unless the manufac- 
turers co-operate with the consolidation and refuse to 
sell jobbers that remain outside the trust. This we do 
not believe they will do; hence we cannot see that their 
path will altogether be strewed with roses. 

From a retailer’s standpoint we see no cause for 
alarm over the outlook. The retailer will continue to 
buy his goods as of yore, favoring the jobbers outside 
the trust, if on equal terms. In this history repeats it- 
self. Combines formed for the purpose of controlling 
markets and prices are unpopular, and are looked upon 
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with suspicion, to be avoided, provided there is a way 
to do it. At the present writing it looks as if there are 
plenty of jobbers who do not care to be taken in by the 
octopus. 


Inqutsitiveness of a Connecticut Hous. 
Concerning the jobbers’ consolidation, we 
The Iron Age that it is composed of 52 tirms. 
each firm have at least two members, making, at a very 
low estimate, 104 men who have been instrumental in 
making the individual firms successful. The consolida- 
tion is to be controlled by a board of 30 directors; this 
means that about 75 per cent. of the men who have been 
deeply interested in the success of the individual firms 


learn by 
Probably 


will assume the position of employees, or else be shelved 
entirely. Will the brains and enthusiasm of the 75 per 
cent. be condensed into the 25 per cent.? The capital 
stock is $120,000,000. How much of this goes for dead 
stock and for good will, which cannot be delivered ? 
Will not the economies which they hope to practice be 
more than counterbalanced by the increased expenses of 
consolidation ? 

After all, we find that our opinion, in regard to the 
success of the consolidation, is best expressed thus: ? ? ? 


A Large I[ndtana Concern Question Feasibility : 

We are not well enough posted to express an opinion 
regarding the consolidation of Hardware jobbers. Have 
always expressed doubt as to the feasibility of such a 
scheme, and have no reason as yet to change our views. 


Not a Path of Roses, is the Opinion of a Rhode 
Island House : 

From what information we have, and judging from 
our experience, it seems to us there are some very 
troublesome snags in the way that will likely cause an 
noyance, at least. 


A Well-known Ohto Merchant's Views: 

We are living in an age of centralization, combina- 
tion and organization. Combinations (and trusts, if 
there be any) have not met public favor or approval on 
account of the immense amount of “ water” in their 
make-up. But there is a bright side, as witness, the 
stability of prices at present, when the temptation is 
great to soar skyward. 

The new jobbers’ combine commands our admiration 
when we read the names of those who compose it. It 
looks like progress; it means advanced ideas, new meth- 
ods; everybody awake. In these days of sharp compe- 
tition an overplus of sympathy has been tendered the 
small manufacturer, the small jobber and also the re- 
tailer; but let all three put forth their best efforts: there 
is an abundance of room for those of us who are active 
and alert. 

Of a truth “the 
changed in them.” 


times are changed and we are 


Rather be on the Outside than the Inside: 


From what we can learn of the jobbers’ consolida- 
tion we conclude that we would rather be on the out- 
side than on the inside. We think it will work to the 
advantage of the smaller houses like our own; that it 


will bring about more steady prices and less active 
competition. 
Good Thing for the Retailer, Say an Tllinots 


House: 

We believe it to be a good thing for the retailer, in 
that they can control the abuses that have entered into 
the trade, such as making special prices to catalogue 
houses, department stores and selling direct to consum- 
ers. 

We believe that the jobber would, as a rule, prefer to 
sell to legitimate trade, but the standard of trade is 
measured by the meanest man in the business. What 
your competitors do you have to follow to a certain 
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extent. This, with less competition, will be bettered to 
a great extent. The consolidation will be leaders and 
the others will follow largely, and we think that the 
new company will be handled with good business sense 
and will therefore benefit the retailers in general. There 
is no fear of a monopoly; there will still be competition 
enough to keep prices reasonable. 


A Large Pennsylvania House are Against Com- 
binations : 

From a retailer’s standpoint we view the new jobbers’ 

consolidation with fear to our If only for 


one reason, they will be in position to go into the mar- 
many manufac- 


interests. 


ket and purchase the entire output of 
turers, and if the retailer wants that particular make of 
goods he will have to go to the jobber for it and pay 
what he asks for the goods. At the present time we 
are experiencing the same trouble with a line of Pocket 
Cutlery we have handled for years. We must buy it 
from the jobber or do without, consequently we are put- 
We had the same experi- 
have no 


ting in an entirely new line. 
ence with the Shovel combination, 
doubt the recent 20 per cent. advance on Builders’ Hard- 
The middleman 
against 


and we 


ware came about by the consolidation. 
seat: all combinations are 


must take a back 


his interests. 


Krom a New York House: 

Without knowing the aims of the jobbers’ consolida- 
tion, we are opposed to it because, judging from the 
past, it will advance prices; that means less building, 
therefore less business and less profits. 

Sorry are we of the 20 per cent. advance in Hard- 
warranted, but 


ware. An advance in some lines was 


not one to include all goods. 


Will Watch the Consoltdation’s Policy : 

We buy most of our goods of the makers and there- 
fore only buy of the jobbers pick up orders, and our 
experience has been that we could most always do bet- 
ter on our “ pick ups” with the small jobbers than with 
the iarge ones. However, it seems to me that no one 
can form an intelligent opinion until they know what 
the manufacturers are going to do with this colossal 
concern. If the manufacturers are going to protect this 
concern on the same lines that the United States Steel 
Corporation do the large jobbers on iron and steel by 
stipulating that unless a certain quantity of a size is 
taken an extra price is charged, you 
can see at once the consolidation would be placed 
in an advantageous position over the other jobbers. 
Therefore I believe we have got to wait and see what 
the policy of the consolidation is going to be in doing 
their business, also the policy of the manufacturers in 
doing business with them, before we can map out any 
policy ready to adapt 
our methods to meet the conditions as they arise. 


ordered and 


to be pursued, but we must be 


A Connecticut Merchant Does Not Fear the Con- 
solidation . 

We do not feel competent 
such men as Mr. Simmons, Mr. Bindley, Mr. Bigelow and 
the many other leaders in the Hardware trade who are 
associated together in the new consolidation. We know 
except as we have read about it in the 
So far we can see noth- 


to criticise the action of 


nothing of it 
daily papers and The Iron Age. 
ing in it to interest any one outside of the new eom- 
pany, except possibly the people who may buy the com- 
mon stock. One hundred and twenty millions is a big 
sum, and the $80,000,000 common stock will be a good 
profit if they are able to float it. 

So far as the effect on the manufacturer and retailer 
is concerned, they have always been able to take good 
care of themselves, and if they continue on and attend 
to their business, can see no reason to fear the new 
concern. They will find few manufacturers who 
will place their product wholly in their hands, and as 
there are several lively jobbers left out, think the re- 


very 
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tailer will have no trouble to get all of the goods he 
needs, and a great many dealers will give the small 
jobber preference. On the whole it looks to us that the 
whole matter is an addition to the Simmons Hardware 
Company. They dominate the concern and their policy 
will run it. Several of the jobbers whose names are 
in are glad to sell out and take their preferred stock. 
“Those houses that do not pay will be closed up,” so 
that the best of the lot will continue, and Simmons 
Hardware Company’s field is so much larger. We hope 
the scheme will succeed financially, as it would be very 
bad to have so many “ closed up.” It is an entirely new 
departure and time only will show if it is a wise move 
or not. We do not think it will affect us or our business 
in any way. This conclusion may be wrong, but we 
cannot see anything to fear; neither can we see any 
advantage to us. The people in it are the only ones to 
be benefited, or to lose if loss it proves to be. 


The Project Not a Practicable 

We hesitate at offering an opinion on the proposed 
jobbers’ consolidation until we are better informed as 
to their plans. Unless they have other plans for con- 
ducting the organization further than has been pre- 
sented in your journal, the scheme does not look at all 
practical to us. 

We believe that they plan to cover too large a ter- 
ritory. The wants and methods of doing business of 
the retail dealers are so diversified throughout this large 
country that we do not believe it possible to supply to 
advantage through one distributing medium. 

We await with considerable interest further details, 
which we presume will be presented to the public when 
they are ready to market their securities. 


One: 


How a Large New York House Look at the 
Matter: 

We hardly feel qualified to express an opinion in 
regard to the jobbers’ consolidation. As we see it now 
it certainly is a large undertaking, and it looks as 
though it would require considerable work to perfect 
the same. 

The small retailers certainly will be placed in worse 
shape than they are now, as they will see less travel- 
ing men and have less chance to keep posted and buy 
goods. We ourselves have no sympathy whatever with 
trusts and combinations. They propose to reduce ex- 
penses, making all their extra profit in that way. As 
soon as they get organized advance will commence. At 
least that has been our experience. 

We think the larger retailers and smaller jobbers 
will be benefited by this consolidation after a short 
time, as the manufacturers will be obliged to look to 
them for help to distribute their goods, as the consoli- 
dation cannot control them all as well as the jobbers 
have heretofore. We feel very much as if there would 
be a drop somewhere before a very great while on 
trusts and consolidations, as water must seek its level. 


An Optimistic \iew of the Great Consolidation : 

I have thought frequently of the proposition since it 
was first mentioned several months ago, and am frank 
to say that it has not at any time created any fearful 
apprehensions in my mind. In fact, I approve it, as 
far as its elect upon the retailer is concerned, and that 
is the only phase of the matter I shall express an 
opinion upon, as all other relations of the consolidation 
are necessarily and properly of interest only to those 
who are interested in some particular branch that af- 
fects them. I do not conceive that the gentlemen in 
control of the enterprise contemplate any high handed 
or arbitrary method of fixing prices. I can only con- 
ceive that the same broad minded, liberal and business- 
conduct that has characterized them in the past 
will continue and will characterize the conduct of the 
merged interests. Il can conceive that their greatest suc- 


like 


cess, aye, their only success, will be in conducting the 
enterprise upon a broad minded, high principled, con- 


servative and reasonable basis, catering to the legiti- 
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mate Hardware trade, exercising their vast power in 
the better distribution of goods and in steadying prices 
of commodities that have heretofore fluctuated unduly 
by reason of senseless competition or speculation. 

We have two facts: 1. The jobber is an absolute 
necessity to the retail Hardware dealer. That is obvi- 
ous, and no use to argue or enlarge upon it. 2. The larg- 
er the jobbing house and the greater its variety of stock 
and facilities for distribution of its stock, the greater 
is its benefit to the retailer. In this fact are many ad- 
vantages for the retailer. Briefly and chiefly may be 
mentioned the standardizing of brands, sizes, styles and 
weights of goods, the improvement of quality, the re 
duction of freight costs by reason of nearby distribut- 
ing points, unlimited variety of stock to select from, thus 
saving time and freight in getting goods, and uniform 
quality and price, which, to my mind, are items of great 
importance to the retailer. If we have uniform quality 
and steady prices it will go a long way toward correct- 
ing the senseless competition between retailers. And 
right here I would reiterate an oft expressed conviction 
that it’s not our relations with jobbers that are troubling 
us so much as our relations with our retail competitors; 
and of this I would say more, that is not proper in con- 
nection with the subject under However, 
the National Hardware & Metal Company are an estab- 
lished fact; whether for good or for bad effect upon us 
as retailers time only will tell. I am an optimist. I be- 
lieve it will exert a salutary effect upon us as a whole; 
hence I say God speed to the latest and greatest mer- 
cantile house in the world ! 


discussion. 


Retailer will be Lene fited Ri 

Undoubtedly consolidation will be a 
good thing for the retailer if properly managed. There 
is the danger of their being arbitrary and forcing up 
prices, with a chance of holding up our orders, in case 
we divide them with outside jobbers. There are many 
advantages we could get from them. They should be 
able to sell us at lower prices and should drive out the 
irresponsible dealers who are willing to sell at any price, 
if they can get the goods. On the whole, I believe the 
retailer will be benefited. 


the jobbers’ 


Manufacturer and Retailer will be Brought into 
Closer Communion : 

With our limited knowledge of the scope of this con- 
solidation, we do not feel that we are in a position to 
give an intelligent opinion. The subject is too vast for 
our comprehension at this writing. We should say, how- 
ever, off hand, that it looks to us as though this move- 
ment would bring the manufacturer and the retailer into 
much closer relations. We are inclined to think that the 
manufacturer will look with considerable suspicion upon 
this consolidation. In common with others we shall 
watch the experiment with a good deal of interest. 


A New Hampshire Merchant's Brief Comment: 
It does not seem to us that it will prove a success. 


Expression from a Wholesale and Retail House 
in Pennsylvania : 


In the abstract, I think the consolidation of Hard- 
ware jobbers will benefit the trade—both jobber and re 
tailer. Under wise management a better maintenance 
of prices will prevail, many irregularities will cease, and 
I believe the Hardware trade will be better controlled 
and kept in the proper distributing channels. From the 
standpoint of retailer and jobber I cannot foresee any- 
thing but better conditions. I hope it may be a success. 


, 


More Interested in the Attitude 
facturers: 

We are interested more in knowing what attitude the 
prominent manufacturers will take toward the consoli- 
dation and smaller jobbers relatively. The smaller deal- 
ers cgn sell goods in their territory, other things being 
equal. 


Manu- 
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View of a Florida Hous. 


The consolidation of the large jobbing Hardware 
houses of the country will be watched with close inter- 
est by the retailer and small jobber. If the consolida- 
tion carries out all its promises it would seem that per- 
fection in trade would be reached. The experience, how- 
ever, with some buyers of consolidations has not been 
favorable. The promptness promised has not material- 
ized, and a less liberal spirit shown than when each 
house of the consolidation was under individual con- 
trol. Old established houses certainly do lose their in- 
dividuality and there is a consequent loss of patronage. 
This has been shown in the recent consolidations of 
Wire and Stamped Ware interests. The consolidation 
may be satisfied with the results, but many orders have 
gone direct to smaller jobbing houses or manufacturers. 
It is hard to predict just what the result of the present 
consolidation will be. The small jobber and retail buyer 
will doubtless give the new company a fair trial and if 
prompt service and proper prices are received he will 
no doubt remain a permanent customer. 


From a Long Established and Successful House 
nm Pennsylvania : 

The success of the consolidation of Hardware jobbers 
will be largely dependent upon what position manufac- 
turers take toward the new organization. One of the 
prime incentives leading to this combination undoubted- 
ly was the desire to place the large jobbing interests in 
a position to make more advantageous terms with the 
manufacturers than was possible individually. If, as 
seems likely, the manufacturers will consider it better 
to cultivate closer relations with the small jobbers and 
the large retailers, the success of the movement is de- 
cidedly questionable. 

The growing distrust with which the public in gen- 
eral is beginning to look upon large combinations of this 
kind will also be a hindrance to the success of this ven- 
ture. On the whole we think it a good thing for the fel- 
low on the outside. 


Much Depends on the Management of the Com- 
pany - 
4 

It is a bold man who will attempt to say anything 
original concerning it. This combination is so entirely 
unlike any one that has yet been made that it will take 
time to decide as to its wisdom, but I think it is safe to 
predict that 75 per cent. of its success will depend upen 
its management; the other 25 per cent. upon the attitude 
of the retail trade toward it. There is a growing disposi- 
tion on the part of manufacturers to increase the num- 
ber of their customers, selling the same volume of goods, 
rather than to decrease the number, on the principle that 
it is not wise to have too many eggs in one basket. 


From a Well-known Missourt Merchant - 

The matter of the consolidation is almost too fresh 
to enable one to give an opinion of much value. How- 
ever, I believe this consolidation leads to and necessi- 
tates others, such as manufacturers, &c. Iam of the 
opinion that out of it all will come nothing but good to 
the retail trade. They are the natural avenue for the 
distribution of the goods to the consumer, and I do not 
believe that they will be ignored in any sense. The con- 
solidation can tend to check and obliterate many evils 
that we complain of, and I believe they will doit. The 
combined capital of the retailer in Hardware is immeas- 
urably greater than that of the jobber and consolidation 
along all lines is a possibility (in case of necessity for 
self preservation). I am optimistic and hope for the very 
best. 


What a Large Mississippi Concern Think: 
If the members of the Hardware consolidation are 


satisfied with the arrangement, jobbers on the outside 
should certainly have no objection, inasmuch as the con- 
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solidation can hardly do themselves good without bene- 
fiting other jobbers as far as establishing selling prices 
is concerned, and the growing feeling among people 
against consolidations and trusts will have a tendency 
to throw more trade into the hands of the jobbers on the 


outside. 
_ 


DEATH OF CYRUS B. MARTIN. 


YRUS B. MARTIN died at his home in Norwich, N. 
C Y., Wednesday, April 2, of congestion of the brain 
after an illness of less than a week. 

Mr. Martin was born in Argyle, N. Y., September 6, 
1830. He was educated in the public schools and the 
academy of his town, and in 1845, at the age of 15, en- 
tered the office of the Glens Falls, N. Y., Clarion to learn 
the printer’s trade. After a four years’ apprenticeship 
he went to Albany, where from 1850 to 1855 he was a 
compositor on Thurlow Weed’s paper, the Albany 
Evening Journal. In the latter year he went to Norwich 
and became a partner with George C. Rice as proprietor 
of the Chenango Telegraph. In 1861 he.went to New- 
burgh, N. Y., where he purchased the Highland Chieftain, 





CYRUS B 


MARTIN 


which he changed to the Newburgh Journal, 
that city as editor and proprietor of 
1877, when he Norwich, 


the name of 
and remained in 
that paper until 
Nw. Xs 

During Mr. Martin’s former residence in Norwich he 
was married in 1858 to the daughter of the late David 
Maydole. Four of their and three 
daughters, reached maturity, the son, Charles M. Mar- 


removed to 


children, son 


one 
tin, dying in 1899 at the age of 27 years, which proved 
a crushing blow to his father. 

On Mr. Martin’s return to Norwich in 1877 he entered 
the firm of David & Co., manufacturers of 
Hammers, which neern he has since 
been actively identified. The business was incorporated 
as a stock company in 1890, the name of the 
David Maydole Hammer Company, the late Charles H. 
Merritt being its first president. Upon the death of Mr. 
Merritt, in 1890, Mr. Martin succeeded to the presidency, 
which position he had since held. He had also been a 
director of the Chenango National Bank and the presi- 
dent of the board of directors since its organization in 
1883. He was treasurer of the Norwich Water Works 
Company, in which he was a large stockholder, and was 
a director of the Norwich Building Company, which 
caused to be erected the buildings occupied by the Nor- 


Maydole 


business co 


with 


under 
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wich Silk Mill. He was also a director of the Norwich 
Furniture Company. 

In the progress of the public schools he took a keen 
interest, and in the improvement of the village streets 
and public buildings his support was always to be relied 
upon. He was much interested in the establishment of 
the Chenango Valley Home for Aged People. Through 
his generous gift of the lands upon which the substan- 
tial building was erected some three years ago, accom- 
panied with a liberal sum of money as a beginning for 
a building fund, the permanent success of the institu- 
tion was assured. 

In his support of church and religious societies, Mr. 
Martin was a quiet, though generous giver, and al- 
though a trustee of the First Congregational Church for 
many years, and a regular attendant, he did not re- 
strict his support to the one society alone, but gave lib- 
erally to the other churches of the community. No 
worthy object or person appealed to him in vain for 
help. Yet he was quick and firm in his opposition of 
those that he believed to be unworthy. His integrity 
and strength of character were well known and unques- 
tioned. He was held in high esteem by all and in very 
warm regard by his many friends. He will be greatly 
missed on account of his personal worth and as the head 
of the famous house with whom he was identified. 


READING HARDWARE COMPANY. 


HE annual meeting of the stockholders of the Read- 
T ing Hardware Company, Reading, Pa., was held at 
the office of the company on the 7th inst., when the fol 
lowing Board of Directors and officers were elected: 
l)irectors, M. Harbster, Wm. M. Griscom, John G. Mohn, 
J. E. Harbster, Jacob C. Fricker, H. C. England, Isaac 
G. Treat. Officers, M. Harbster, president; Wm. M. Gris- 
com, vice-president: John E. Harbster, secretary; G. 
Nicholas Jacobi, treasurer; S. Y. Reigner, assistant treas 
urer; F. L. Stellwagen, manager sales department. 

The salesmen of the Reading Hardware Company, 
New York branch, which has been under the manage- 
ment of Frederick L. Stellwagen for ten years (formerly 
with Sargent & Co. for 14 years), decided on learning 
of their manager's elevation to the office of general sales 
managelr of the company to give him a dinner, as evi- 
dence of their appreciation of him as their manager 
during the past decade. Although they had but 36 hours’ 
notice of the change, which was to become effective on 
the 14th inst., the dinner was arranged for at the Hard- 
ware Club for Friday night, April 11. In the meantime, 
wishing to give him a visible memento of their regard, 
they selected a handsome gold watch charm locket, in 
the center of one side of which was a good sized dia- 
mond. The inside was suitably engraved, and on re- 
verse outside was his initialed monogram. G. N. Jacobi 
of the Reading oftice. who is the new treasurer and is 
succeeded by Mr. Stellwagen, happening to be in New 
York at the time, was a guest of the occasion. Those 
present of the salesmen were H. A. Fisher, Frank Kelly, 
George Ogden. W. Van Kuren, A. Williams, W. Randall. 
F. Weeks, V. A. Clayton and A. Miller, together with C. 
A. Packard, who will succeed Mr. Stellwagen as mana- 
ger in New York. Mr. Steliwagen’s new duties will com- 
pel him to make his headquaters in Reading, he having 
supervision of the entire traveling force, including the 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago branches. Mr. 
Packard, who is now in charge of the New York office, 
has been with the Reading Hardware Company for two 
years and was originally with E. O. Noyes, Brockton, 
Mass., but prior to his connection with the Reading Com- 
pany was senior partner in the firm of Packard & Evans 
Company, Boston, Mass., dealers in general Hardware. 


THE OSBORN MFG. COMPANY. 


HE OSBORN MFG. COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, 
have just issued a new catalogue, No. 90, covering 
Steel Wire, Bristle and Fiber Brushes and Brooms, 
Foundry Suppiies and Hardware Specialties, It contains 
more than 100 pages, most of which are devoted to the 
very extensive line of Brushes and Brooms which they 
mannfacture. 
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DEATH OF J. H. SESSIONS. 


OHN HENRY SESSIONS, one of the leading manu- 
facturers of Bristol, Conn., the head of J. H. Ses- 
sions & Son, died at his home in Bristol, April 2. March 
31 he had an attack of heart failure, and his right side 
became paralyzed so that he was unable to talk. He 
went to Cleveland last Thanksgiving and was taken sick 
soon after his return. He gradually improved after this 
attack and made a practice of going to the office each 
day until February 10. 

John Henry Sessions was the eldest son of the late 
John Humphrey Sessions, and was born in Polkville, 
now Edgewood, near Bristol, on February 26, 1849. He 
attended the schools of the town. The elder Sessions 
had already laid the foundation of the successful busi- 
ness enterprises which have made the name famous, and 
when the son was quite young he entered his father’s 
office on North Main street, where he learned the busi- 
ness in a practical manner. The concern had then be- 
gun to practically control the market in certain lines of 





JOIN HENRY SESSIONS. 


trunk Hardware and a big business was being built up. 
In 1873 Mr. Sessions was admitted to partnership with 
his father and the firm has for nearly a generation been 
known as J. H. Sessions & Son. It has been one of the 
most prosperous manufacturing concerns in Bristol, and 
is well known all over the country. Upon the death of 
the elder Sessions in 1899 the business fell to J. H. Ses- 
sions, and since that time Mr. Sessions had taken into 
partnership his only son, Albert Leslie Sessions, who 
has had charge of the plant during the long illness of his 
father. For a number of years Mr. Sessions was a trav- 
eling representative of the concern, and on account of 
his amiable disposition, hearty, whole souled manner, he 
was one of the most popular men among the commercial 
travelers. For the past 20 years he had given close at- 
tention to business. Mr. Sessions had been connected 
with the Bristol Water Company since their organization, 
was for many years a member of the Board of Directors, 
and upon the death of his father was chosen president. 
He was also a director and vice-president of the Bristol 
National Bank. Upon the reorganization of the E. N. 
Welch Clock Mfg. Company of Forestville in 1897 Mr. 
Sessions was chosen one of the directors. He was also 
one of the original inecorporators of the Bristol Press 
Publishing Company and was a director until a year 
ago. In 1881 he was appointed a member of the Board 
of Fire Commissioners and had since remained on the 
board, since 1883 as its secretary. He was a member of 
the Prospect Methodist Church and had during his life 
been a good friend to the church. When his father 
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erected the handsome church edifice on Summer street, 
which is really his monument in Bristol, Mr. Sessions 
contributed liberally toward its furnishings. Mr. Ses- 
sions was exceedingly liberal and kind hearted, and 
found great pleasure in making other people happy. 
Whenever he knew of any one in distress or in need of 
financial assistance he often went to their relief in a 
modest, effectual manner, that was seldom heard of ex- 
cept by the parties directly interested. One of the last 
acts of his life was to render substantial assistance to 
a veteran of the Civil War, to whom Mr. Sessions was 
practically a stranger, but of whose needy condition he 
had chanced to hear. For years past he had sent coal, 
household supplies and money to people about the town 
that the public knew nothing about. Possessed of wealth 
he used it largely to make others who were less fortu- 
nate more comfortable and happy. 

Mr. Sessions’ tastes were simple, he lived plainly and 
always took a great interest in outdoor sports. 

Mr. Sessions married May 19, 1869, Miss Maria Fran- 
cena Woodford, who survives him. They have one son, 
Albert L. Sessions, who succeeds his father at the head 
of the big manufacturing plant. He was graduated from 
the Sheffield Seientifie School in the class of 1892. 


<> —————— 


EXPANDING THE HARDWARE FIELD. 


HE scope of the modern wholesale business in Hard- 
T ware and related lines has broadened greatly with- 
in a comparatively few years, as is unmistakably indi- 
cated by the classes of manufactured merchandise now 
catalogued and sold largely which were entirely foreign 
to the Hardwareman’s stock a few years ago. A glance 
at either the complete catalogue or one of many subsi- 
diary catalogues issued by the leading Hardware job- 
bers from Boston to San Francisco and Duluth to New 
Orleans gives a good idea of this significant trade ex- 
pansion, which is keeping pace with the growth of the 
country’s population and wealth. Two recent examples 
of this development of new lines are afforded by two 
well-known St. Louis houses. The Simmons Hardware 
Company, in catalogues Nos. 413 and 420, solicit busi- 
ness for comprehensive lines of Baby Carriages, Freez- 
ers, Refrigerators, Reed Furniture, Chairs, Tables Wil- 
low Ware, Iron and Brass Beds and Springs, boys’ 
Wagons, Velocipedes, Tricycles, &c., as shown in a book 
of 268 large pages, No. 413, while catalogue No. 420, a 
book of 305 pages, calls attention to Fishing Tackle, 
Golf, Tennis and Baseball Goods, Hammocks, Tents, &c. 
Many of the above lines, it will be observed, were not 
considered legitimate Hardware a few years ago. An- 
other St. Louis house, the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware 
Company, have just issued in advance of a large general 
catalogue in course of preparation a book of 183 pages 
devoted to Guns, Ammunition, Fishing ‘Tackle, Sporting 
Goods, Tents and other analagous goods. 





L. §. STARRETT COMPANY’S NEW QUARTERS. 


S. STARRETT COMPANY, Athol, Mass., manu- 
facturers of fine Mechanics’ Tools, have by the 
growth of their business been compelled to secure larger 
quarters and greatly increased accommodations for their 
New York branch house in charge of A. H. Briggs, for- 
merly at 126 Liberty street. They have just moved into 
that portion of the building on the northeast corner of 
Liberty and Greenwich streets, diagonally opposite from 
where they have been, formerly occupied by the Pratt & 
Whitney Company, at 123 Liberty street, where they 
have the street floor and basement, each 30 x 60 feet. 
This enables them to carry a much larger stock, and 
gives them much better facilities for transacting busi- 
ness. 
—- 
3rownell Bros. have purchased the Hardware busi- 
ness of the E. E. Stewart Company, Hailey, Idaho, 
wholesale and retail Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, 
Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting Goods, &c. 
The new proprietors will soon incorporate as Brownell 
3ros. Company, with a paid in capital stock of $25,000. 
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HOW TO WRITE AN ADVERTISEMENT.* 


PROFESSIONAL ad. writer wrote recently: ‘I 

can’t tell you in writing how to write an ad., but 

if you will come to my office, ’ll show you.” So you 

will pardon me if I drop the writing and attempt to 

show you how the trick is done. However, I can say 

some things to direct your thoughts along the lines I 
purpose illustrating. 

I shan’t stop to give credit to my authorities. We all 
profit by what we see, and I have gleaned everywhere. 
In turn, let me suggest to you, don’t hesitate using 
whatever you see, for in advertising it is generally un- 
derstood that anything you can learn from another and 
adapt to your own peculiar needs is essentially original 
with you. Probably the imitations of the mocking bird 
who tries to sing an improvement on every song he 
hears, as compared with the originality of the crows’ 
songs, is about the simile to use. Of course, I don’t 
decry originality, but following is safer. 

Now, in relation to your business. 
ads.? You are in business to make money. 


What are your 
To do this 
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you have to buy goods, have to sell goods, and the latter 
is your chief end. 

Your reputation for fairness and square dealing helps 
you in this! 

Your friendship and position in the community help! 

Your clerks are important assistants! 

Your store and stock, and the way your goods are 
displayed aid you! 

Your store windows sell goods by their attractive- 
ness, or hinder your sales by their opposite, due to 
neglect! 

These are simply some of the ways of selling goods. 

NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 

Here comes another way, your newspaper advertis- 
ing. Though it is not the least, I put it last. You can 
have the finest of newspaper ads. and have their effect 
entirely dissipated by your store keeping, lack of atten- 
tion on the part of your clerks, poor goods, lack of con- 
sistency on your part, or any other item of bad business 
management. While many a business has been success- 
ful to a degree in newspaper reading communities with- 
out a line of newspaper publicity, it had back of it all 
the other elements of success. They used to say that 
“ Honesty is the best policy.” That was years ago. 
Nowadays honesty is the only policy, and a man’s ads.. 
unless the honest representative of an honest business, 
had better be unpublished, for they will react with the 
deadly effect of a boomerang. But a good ad. is a 
good salesman for a good master. 

And, conversely, an ad. that sells well fs a good one. 

So let us look into its character. 


*Paper read by M. De Motte of St. Paul at the recent annual 
meeting of the Minnesota Retail Hardware Association. 
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AD. CHARACTER. 


1. It’s your ad. I have in mind a man who has been 
successful in advertising his business, but whose ads. 
are aS ungrammatical as his everyday speech. You see, 
they are his ads. If they were couched in the king’s 
best English they wouldn’t be. I am rather of the opin- 
ion that if you are in the habit of using in your conver- 
sation such an expression as “ We ain’t got much, but 
what we got’s good,” you would better use that in your 
ad. than to allow some one to put the unnatural, though 
more elegant expression, ‘‘ What we lack in quantity we 
make up in the supreme excellence of our quality.”’ Oh, 
yes, it’s better to be grammatical, but don’t send out 
from the printing office an ad. that wouldn’t feel at 
home if it should stray into your store. Let me sug- 
gest here the great weakness of men unused to the pen 
or pencil. Too many men have a clogging up of their 
mental machinery the minute they get their cramped 
fingers on a pencil and write as they never speak. That’s 
poor stuff to put into an ad. Your ad. should be you 
spread out on paper. Practice writing as you talk until 
you have the ability, if you don’t possess it now. That’s 
the only way, and such ads. are the only successful 
ones. If some men talked the way they write they 
would be sent to a place where the State takes care of 
people not possessed of all their faculties. The first 
thing, then, is that it’s your ad., and should represent 
you. 

TO THE POINT. 

2. Of course, it should be brief and to the point. Nov 
too brief, either. Say enough to clearly convey your 
meaning; don’t presume that people will understand, for 
they won’t, and it will be too late in your next ad. You 
won’t feel the need of lengthy editorials; some depart- 
ment stores use them, but you won’t need to; just talk 
familiarly about your goods and their prices. 

LEADERS. 

3. Have a leading feature or a leading subject for 
each ad. Have something about your ad. and its dis- 
play that will immediately attract the eye from the 
other parts of a page; make a study of these leaders, 
for they will make the success of your ads. That’s 
the way to sell goods. You know how it is. A drummer 
comes into your store and says: “ Good morning, do you 
want anything in my line today?” And on general 
principles you say, “No.” He’s dead easy and goes 
away empty. Another comes in, and with tact, interests 
you immediately in some one thing and directly has 
your order for other things also, don’t he? That’s a 
leader. You do the same thing when you wait on a cus- 
tomer, don’t you? Just do that in your ads., too. 

SMALL ADS. 

4. In small ads., don’t attempt too many different 
items, but if you desire you can group around your 
leader several other kindred things which you may wish 
to advertise. I know that this suggestion seems to be 
contrary to the advice you will get from many profes- 
sional writers on this subject, for they all say, “ ad- 
vertise one thing only.” Well, most of their talk is on 
magazine advertising, while what I have said is applic- 
able to small newspaper ads., either daily or weekly, 
and these recommendations are from practical experi- 
ence in writing small pulling advertisements. I know 
you can do as suggested and meet with success, so I say 
again, in small ads., you can group around your leader 
several other kindred things. For instance, when you 
advertise a Cook Stove, speak of kitchen tools and 
cooking utensils; a Heating Stove, Stove Boards, Ash 
Sifters, Coal Hods, Shovels, &c.; Wagons, with Harness, 
Whips, &c.; Garden Seeds, Garden Tools, Wheelbarrows 
and such things. Do you get the idea? Later on, I will 
show you a way by which you can bring in items en- 
tirely irrelevant to the general subject of your small 
ad. In larger ads. you can work in variety enough. A 
good way to build a large ad. is simply to make it up of 
a lot of small ones. 

OFTEN. 

5. Often! That’s one of the passwords to successful 
newspaper advertising. Often in newspaper advertis- 
ing doesn’t mean the same ad. repeated; that’s not to be 
considered newspaper advertising, that’s nothing but a 
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Granite - ~ 
ware to wear 













There are all kinds of Granite ware. 
Some hardly worth throwing away. 
You will find in this, as in everything 
else, that what we consider worth 
selling will prove well worth your 
buying 


Special Sale of Granite 


Handsome mottled blue outside and 
pure snow white inside on heavy 
steel shells. Made _ for service. 
Made to wear. 

















Tea Kettles: we have three sizes 
in either flat or pit bottoms: 


No. 7 No. 8 No. 9 
35 1.00 1.15 


Rice Boilers: seamless outside 
kettle as well as inside cup. Wiill 
last a lifetime. 

i qt. 1's qt. 2qt. 2', qt. 3 qt. 

65° 75° 85° 1.00 1.20 


Pudding Pans: deep ones, too. 
iqt. 2qt. Sqt. 4qt. S qt. 

15° 18° 21° 25° 36« 

A woman can’t make good coffee in 
a poor old coffee pot, nor is it worth 
her time trying to keep the old thing 
clean. Now’s the time to throw it 
away. 

































SPECIAL PRICES 
Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday we sell 


Tea and Goffee Pots 
Cheap. 
These prices mean fine granite 
at the price of poor stuff. 


Pots worth soc. 39° 
Special only 

Pots worth 6oc. A9° 
Special only 

Pots worth 7oc. 53° 
Special only 

Pots worth 8oc. 6 3B 
Special only 

Pots worth goc. > 
Special only 

Pots worth 1.00 37° 
Special only 


These prices are for the three 
days only and for cash. 
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Our storc is full of good kitchen 
things at very reasonable prices. 


JOHN SMITH & CO., 


Mendota’s Best 
Hardware Store. 


By the way. You will do some 
painting this spring. We want to 
have a chance to tell you something 
about our line of paints. We 
can save you money by giving you 
the best of results. 
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sign. What do you use, a weekly paper? Have a new, 
smart ad. every week. Do you use a daily? The best 
would be to have a new ad. every day; but you might 
think that quite a task. Then better go in three times a 
week with a new ad. every time, and really that isn’t 
much, if you will practice to be perfectly natural. 

TYPE. 

6. Don’t use, and don’t let the printer use, more than 
two kinds of type in your ads. One style for the de- 
scriptive body of the ad.. say the same as he uses for the 
body of his paper; and another for the display lines, and 
this he should have in several sizes. It is very impor- 
tant that this display type should be clear and easily 
read. It isn’t considered good to use too many large dis- 
play lines. You know how it is; if you shout to catch 
attention you don’t continue shouting, or you will lose 
it, and that’s doubly so in advertising. 


BORDERS. 


In this connection let me speak of borders also; they 
play a big part in the attractiveness of a small ad. It 
will pay you to watch the ads. in magazines for catchy 
make-ups with borders. You will find that most of these 
small ads. have the signature at the bottom, and your 
experience will teach you that it will give you a better 
opportunity to work a startling opening thus arranged 
than if you put your name first. 

PERFECTLY NATURAL. 

If I were to sum up the points I have made, the one I 
should emphasize most is that of being perfectly natural 
and conversational in your advertising style. You re- 
member old Polonius advised: “To thine own self be 
true,” and this is splendid advice to the ad. writer. Add 
the result given by the same authority: “ And it shall fol- 
low, as the night the day,” that you will have pulling, 
persuading advertisements. 


CHALK TALK. 

Mr. De Motte then began his illustration of how to 
write an ad. in a “ chalk talk,’ emphasizing each of the 
suggestions made in his outlines and adding many minor 
points. Following is his description of the Granite Ware 
advertisement illustrated herewith, the copy as prepared 
for the printer being shown, together with the advertise- 
ment as set up from the instructions thus given. 

Suppose when you go home you should try to work 
out an ad. such as we have just outlined; say you decide 
that it should be on Granite Ware. Your only cut hap- 
pens to be one of an old Granite Tea Kettle. Well, that 
will do, though it might be better to have several cuts 
in such an ad., but don’t let that stop you, your custom- 
ers won’t know the difference, and you can do it an- 
other way next time. 

1, It’s your ad.; this will have to be mine. 

2. To the point, and brief. 

3. We'll make a leader of the opening words, the cut 
and the border. Sometimes a cut alone will do this. 

4. We have only kitchen stuff in this ad., but we men- 
tion something else, as I said I would show you. 

5. Often. Such an ad. is really intended for but once. 

G. You'll see what I mean about type. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Now that’s about the way I should talk and about the 
way 1 should emphasize my talking. Sometimes I’d put 
the bargain feature in first, but, as a rule, it’s a good 
plan to hold your biggest thing back. 

I consider such an ad. sufficiently brief; it could be 
cut down quite a little, but a skeleton is not so attractive 
as the full figure. 

Do you think such an ad. would be lost on a page? 
Try it once and you will find that it can’t; it stands out 
distinctly. 

We have only one line; we could have made the spe- 
cial price feature of some other kindred line just as well, 
though I think it is all right to do just as we have. Then 
do you get my way of running irrelevant matter at the 
bottom of the ad.? You can ring the changes on this. 
Call it a P. S., or put in “ That Reminds Us,” or “ There, 
we forgot to speak of ” or some other very natural 
expression. , 

Such an ad. is spoilt if run twice; it’s a story, not a 
sign. The better the ad., the less fit is it for repetition. 
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AVOID CAP WORDS. 

You can readily see what I mean in the use of type; 
the display type used here is called Drew. It’s a good, at- 
tractive black face, and found in most printing offices. 
De Vinne is good, perhaps the best, and everybody has 
it. Gothic is good, but rather commonplace. Don’t let 
the printer run in anything like fancy type. You will no- 
tice I have avoided words in all capital letters. In your 
reading almost all of the letters you see are small ones; 
from habit people read them best. This seems like a 
small point, but you will find it to your advantage to 
avoid all cap words. 

Other advertisements were composed and discussed 
in much the same vein. 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, @rc., relating to general lines of goods. 


James H. McGuire and S. A. Lyke have formed a 
partnership at Johnstown, N. Y., and will commence 
business about May 1 under the style of McGuire & 
Lyke. The members of the new firm have heretofore 
been connected with the establishment of Frank Miller 
of Johnstown, the former for a period of 15 years, and 
the latter for five years. Their line will comprise Gen- 
eral Hardware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting 
Goods and Iron and Steel. The new concern will be 
pleased to receive catalogues and price-lists relating to 
the above lines. 


Amherst Hardware Company have recently opened 
up in business at Amherst, Va. The officers of the com- 
pany are the following: F. T. Harris, president; W. T. 
Ware, vice-president, and B. T. Drummond, secretary 
and treasurer. The company deal in Hardware, Heavy 
and Shelf, Agricultural Implements, Stoves, Tinware and 
furniture, and will appreciate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, &c. 


Warfield-Pratt-Howell Company, wholesale grocers, 
operating three establishments in Iowa, have recently 
added e wholesale department in House Furnishing 
Goods, Hardware Specialties and Wooden Ware Spe- 
cialties, with headquarters at Des Moines. They desire 
catalogues and price-lists pertaining to these lines. 


The Farmers’ Hardware Company, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., are just starting in business as dealers in Gen- 
eral Hardware, Farming Implements, Stoves, Tinware, 
Paints, Glass, &c., and would be glad to receive cata- 
logues and price-lists. 


The Hughson & Allen Mercantile Company advise us 
that they have frequent requests from their branch 
house in Australia and from their Oriental correspond- 
ents for catalogues, price-lists and information concern- 
ing new lines and specialties. The company refer to 
their facilities for handling export trade and for secur- 
ing the introduction of new goods into the Eastern and 
Australian markets. The Australian manager of the 
company is at present visiting this country, and is pre- 
pared to make comprehensive arrangements with man- 
ufacturers of suitable goods who may desire to have 
their products introduced in that field. His present ad- 
dress is at the Pacific Coast office of the company, 105 
Front street, San Francisco. 


Louisiana & Arkansas Railroad, through their pur- 
chasing agent, J. A. Buchanan, Stamps, Ark., desire cop- 
ies of catalogues and price-lists relating to Plumbing 
Goods. 





Geo. H, Taylor, dealer in Shelf Hardware, Stoves and 
Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting Goods, and 
also Plumbing, Heating, &c., Wakefield, Mass., desires 
catalogues and other printed matter relating to these 
lines. 

The Camp Engineering Company, 47 Lake street, Chi- 
cago, request catalogues of Gas and Gasoline Engines. 











C. S. Hughes & Co., Downer’s Grove, IIll., have re- 
cently sold out their retail Hardware business, and have 
embarked in the jobbing and manufacturers’ agency 
field. They are soliciting the retail Hardware trade in 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Indiana and the jobbing trade in 
the larger cities. Their line comprises Cutlery, Edge 
Tools and a number of Hardware Specialties, including 
Pliers, Nippers, Glass Cutters, Nail Pullers, &c. The 
new firm will be pleased to hear from manufacturers 
desirous of representation in their territory, and to re- 
ceive catalogues, quotations, &c. 

eS 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


C. O. JELLIFF & Co,, Southport, Conn.: Catalogue C, 
illustrating the line of Wire Goods, Wire Cloth, Wire 
Work and Agricultural Implements manufactured by 
them. 





J. D. SmitH Founpry SuppLty Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio: Complete catalogue and price-list No. 10 of their 
business as manufacturers of all kinds of Foundry Fac- 
ings and Blackings, importers and refiners of Plum- 
bago, Silver and Black Lead and manufacturers of and 
dealers in supplies for iron and brass foundries, pat- 
tern makers, machinists, rolling mills, &e. Since issu- 
ing their No. 9 catalogue they state that they have added 
a number of good things to their line. They also refer 
to their capacity as enabling them to meet the demands 
of the trade efficiently and promptly. 


THE BARNES Mra. Company, Mansfield, Ohio: Paper 
covered pocket edition Pump Catalogue C, which is an 
exact duplicate of their large Catalogue C, and which 
is issued for the convenience of their Pump customers, 
who may desire to carry such a catalogue in the pocket. 
it will be cheerfully sent to any dealer on application. 


PAXTON HARDWARE Mra. COMPANY, Paxton, IIL: 
Catalogue and price-list of Kitchen and House Furnish- 
ing Hardware, comprising Paxton Roaster and Baker, 
Prairie State Roaster and Baker, Lebanon Cake Cutter, 
Magnet Broom Holder, Lebanon Broiler, Combination 
Holder, Egg Beater and Potato Masher, Campers’ or 
Portable Oven, Abell Coffee Pot, Combined Grater and 
Slaw Cutter, Enameled Repair Knob, Automatic Rope 
Attachment, Oriental Coffee Pot, Automatic Fire Proof 
Flue Stopper, Ventilating Stove Pipe Collar and Thimble 
combined, Fruit Jar Wrench, Paxton Poacher and 
Steamer, &c. , 

HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Waterloo, Iowa: 
Catalogue of their Herrick (Northey’s patent) Sanitary 
Refrigerators, Ice Chests, Fish Boxes, Ice Cream Cabi- 
nets and Cans, Display Cases and Coolers, Florists’ 
Cases, &c. In addition to making all kinds of family 
and other Refrigerators, they also furnish butchers’, 
grocers’, creamery, hotel, medical and saloon Coolers. 
I'or their Refrigerator work they use odorless spruce, 
white enamel or white opal glass linings. They call spe- 
cial attention to their No. 2 Enamel Refrigerator, which 
they say never fails to make sales where the merchant 
gives it a place in his show window, and also to their 
white opal glass lining Refrigerator for high class trade. 
The company give exclusive agency to one agent in each 
city on all sizes under No. 9, with the privilege of sell- 
ing No. 9 and larger sizes if he can. They state that 
they are now building a large addition to their factory, 
100 x 100 feet, which will enable them to take better 
care of their trade than ever during the season. 

WEeEsT HAVEN Mra. Company, New Haven, Conn.: 
Catalogue illustrating their manufactures, comprising 
the Universal Power Hack Saw, Universal Hack Saws, 
Utility Hack Saws, Utility Band Saws for cutting metal 
ef all kinds, Universal Extension and Solid Frames, 
Utility Extension and Solid Frames and Plumbers’ Hol- 
low Mill Saw, a new tool intended to be used in an ordi- 
nary bit brace. The company state that this tool will 
make holes in waste pipes and stacks exact pipe size 
for tapping, in any material or for any connections where 
the pipes or appliances are already placed, often saving 
the cost of tearing out the whole lengths of pipe with 
their expensive connections. 


Hemp & Co., Elm and Third streets, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Catalogue of their Sheet Metal Goods, Fishing Tackle 
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Boxes, Window Pails, Bait Boxes, &c. Separate circu- 
lars relate to the Robson Fishing Tackle Cabinet, Mack’s 
I‘loating Live Box for holding fish and the Yukon Camp 
Stove. 

EAGLE Lock Company, Terryville, Conn.: Pages for 
insertion in their large catalogue, which relate to Brass 
and Iron Secure Lever Flat Key Chest Lock, Jewel Case 
Lock, Mortise Desk Lock, Pin Tumbler Lateh Drawer 
locks, Suit Case Lock and Bolt Combined, Blanks, «ce. 

STRATTON & TERSTEGGE, Louisville, Ky.: Spring cata- 
logue containing only such goods as they carry in stock 
and are suitable for spring sale It contains 60 large 
pages, and covers Sewing Machines, Oil and Gasoline 
Stoves, Oil Cans and Tanks, Clothes Wringers, Wash- 
boards, Freezers, Preserving Kettles, Milk Utensils, Bird 
Cages, Water Coolers, Steel Goods, &c. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN Mra. Company, 19 Cliff street. 
New York: Illustrated booklet catalogue, entitled 
* Agate-Nickel Steel Ware Wisdom,” printed in colors 
ind showing in an attractive way some leading articles 
of their extensive line of Enameled Ware for household 


use. 


J. S. WoopuousgE, 191 Water street, New York: Illus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue K of Agricultural Im- 
plements, Machinery, Tools, Contractors’ Supplies, 
Presses, Trucks, Fertilizers and goods of this general 
description for domestic and foreign trade. This house 
were established in 1843, and deal in the leading lines of 
goods of this character. 


UNITED STATES WIRE MAT Company, Decatur, IIL: 
An attractively printed pamphlet entitled ‘“* Modern 
Mats,” in which after a general reference to the sub- 
ject of Mats the United States Mat is described and its 
advantages pointed out. These Mats are made of the 
best Galvanized Steel Wire, in any length, width or 
shape. They are referred to as handsome and orna- 
mental as well as useful. 


MARSHALL-WELLS HARDWARE COMPANY, Duluth, 
Minn.: The company have issued the initial number of 
“The Zenith,” which is referred to as gotten out for the 
interest of the merchant who deals in Hardware. The 
publication contains 22 pages, magazine size, is well 
printed, and will doubtless be of interest to the many 
customers of this large and growing house. 


OO — 


TRADE ITEMS. 


GEORGE H. Bisnor of Geo. H. Bishop & Co., Saw 
manufacturers, Cincinnati, Ohio, has recently re- 
turned from a mine weeks’ business trip through the 
Northwest, Pacific Coast and back through the Central 
West. Mr. Bishop found business good all over in retail 
lines, but stated that the jobbers were holding off to see 
what would be the outcome of the movement for the con- 
solidation of jobbing interests. Seattle he referred to as 
sure to become a great distributing center for Pacific 
Coast, Oriental and Alaskan trade. 


JOHN H. TEBBENHOFF, who for 26 years has been con- 
nected with the house of Vom Cleff & Co., 107 Duane 
street, New York, importers and dealers in Cutlery and 
Hardware, has recently associated himself with the firm 
of Max Klaas, 298 Broadway, New York. Mr. Klaas is 
well known as an importer of various kinds of Cutlery 
made abroad, and Mr. Tebbenhoff will continue to call 
on his friends in the trade, with which he has long been 
identified. 

THe BitocnH AxLeE Company, Mobile, Ala., who had 
expected to have their patent Axle on the market before 
the present, have been prevented by unavoidable delays 
in procuring the necessary castings. They hope to have 
this remedied very shortly. 

W. H. Movutton, who for the past two years has 
been industrial secretary of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, has severed his connection with that insti- 
tution to become assistant manager of the Osborn Mfg. 
Company, who are large makers of Brushes, Brooms 
and Foundry Supplies. Mr. Moulton is a graduate of 
the Worcester, Mass., Polytechnic Institute, and has 
had a large experience in manufacturing lines. He 
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comes with the Osborn Mfg. Company just as they are 
preparing to go into their own large plant, situated in 
the center of the manufacturing district on Hamilton 
street, Cleveland. In securing Mr. Moulton the Osborn 
Mfg. Company are making a valuable addition to their 
organization, and he will find, in this growing and enter- 
prising company, much to engage his talent and enthu- 
siasm. 
<> 


AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


L. F. Holloway & Co. have engaged in the Hardware, 
Stove, Agricultural Implement and Plumbing and Tin- 
smithing business in Fremont, Neb., succeeding Hobbs 
& Jones. The new firm are making a number of im- 
provements in the store and adding to the stock. 


Womacks & Kirby have succeeded W. N. Womacks 
in the Hardware, Stove, Agricultural Implement, Buggy 
and Sporting Goods business in Blue Springs, Mo. 





Bigham Hardware & Supply Company, Ellwood City, 
Pa., have incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. 
They are successors to Grove & Co. 

L. Miksck has disposed of his Hardware business in 
Gradenhutten, Ohio, to Cummings & Co., who will con- 
tinue at the old stand. 





Dawley Hardware & Furniture Company, Rocky 
Ford, Col., have increased their capital stock to $25,- 
000. Their business is both wholesale and retail. They 
have recently started a new store at Holly, Col., with 
same lines as at Rocky Ford. 

sen. Mohme has disposed of his interest in the firm 
of Seibel & Mohme, Sigourney, Iowa, to his partner, 
Frank J. Seibel, who will continue under the style of 
Seibel Hardware Store. i 


W. S. Chandler has withdrawn from the Hardware 
firm of Chandler Bros., Marengo, Iowa, and the style is 
now M. W. Chandler & Son. 

C. G. Krokstrom has succeeded Krokstrom & Nel- 
son in the Farm Implement, Buggy and Harness busi- 
ness at Elsmore, Kan. 


Richard Marshall has purchased an interest in the 
Hardware business of Geo. B. Donahue & Co., Upper 
aroy, N. X. 


The Hardware and Agricultural Implement business 
of Henry Schluckebier, Petaluma, Cal., has been. incor- 
porated under the style of Schluckebier Hardware Com- 
pany, who will continue at the old stand. 


Gibson Bros., dealers in general merchandise, includ- 
ing Hardware, Larkin, Kan., have been succeeded by 
Gibson & Artman. 


Chaffer & Bishop have succeeded Tobias Hardware 
Company, Washington, Ill. The new proprietors of the 
business will make improvements in the store and in- 
crease the stock, their purpose being to conduct a first- 
class Hardware and Farm Implement establishment. 





kK. P. Brant has purchased the general merchandise 
stock of Fee & Stewart Company, Melbourne, Fla. The 
latter concern will continue in the general Hardware 
line, both wholesale and retail. They expect also to 
open a store at Fort Pierce. 


Dorland & Eaton have disposed of their Hardware 
business in Pisgah, Iowa, to C. M. Nuzum. 


R. L. Reid has succeeded Reid & Alleger in the Hard- 
ware and Farm Implement business in Walter, O. T. 


J. C. Seott, Roscoe, Texas, has bought the business 
of the Roscoe Mercantile Company and removed the 
stock to his establishment. Mr. Scott now deals in Shelf 
and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural 
Implements, Sporting Goods, Dry Goods, Groceries, &c. 
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He has completed a large addition to his store, and has 
also leased a wareroom for the storage of Heavy Hard- 
ware and Implements. 

J. C. Wright, dealer in Hardware, Stoves, Sporting 
Goods, Agricultural Implements, Harness, &c., Ashland, 
Neb., have been succeeded by Wright & Stone. The 
firm have doubled the stock formerly carried. 





William S. Whitney has withdrawn from the firm of 
Noxon & Whitney, Middletown, Conn. The business 
will be continued by the remaining partner, Joseph F. 
Noxon, under the name of the Noxon & Whitney Com- 
pany. 


H. A. Shively, Mahomet, IIl., has closed out his stock 
of Implements and Hardware to Black & Holt, who 
will continue at the old stand. 


H. C. Wey & Son have succeeded J. K. Jones Hard- 
ware Company, Hobart, O. T. This business is both 
wholesale and retail, and comprises a full stock of Hard- 
ware and Farm Implements and Machinery. The firm 
are putting in new shelving and replenishing the entire 
stock. They are also adding a Carriage and Wagon 
house. When their improvements are completed they 
will have an especially well arranged and complete es- 
tablishment. 





Strain & Hill have succeeded J. O. Strain in the 
Hardware, Stove and Farm Implement business in 
Jamestown, Kan. 


C. L. Snow has disposed of his interest in the Ripley 
Hardware Company, Ripley, O. T., to his partners, who 
will continue under the same style as heretofore. 


W. M. Weaver has sold his interest in the Dublin 
Hardware Company, Dublin, Va., and opened a store at 
Marion, Va., under the style of Marion Hardware Com- 
pany. 


Henry Soule has disposed of his Hardware, Stove 
and Sporting Goods business in Trimble, Mo., to O. E. 
Connell. 

Foster Hardware Company have succeeded J. H. 
Parks in the Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stove and 
Tinware business in Lorimer, lowa. 


Evington & Co., Richland, Mo., have sold their busi- 
ness to Young & Morgan, who will continue at the old 
stand. Messrs. Young and Morgan were members of 
the former firm, Mr. Evington withdrawing from the 
business. 


C. A. Allen & Co. have purchased the Hardware bus}- 
ness of O. P. Shoff at Moorhead, Iowa. 


H. L. Hahnenkratt and L. C. Ames, formerly of Phil- 
lipsburg, Kan., have entered the Hardware business in 
Washington, Kan., under the style of Hahnenkratt & 
Ames. Besides Hardware, they will deal in Stoves, Tin- 
ware, Sporting Goods, Wind Mills, «ce. 








L. E. Dietel is successor to Chamberlain & Dietel in 
the Hardware, Farm Implement and Buggy business in 
Hawkeye, Iowa. 


The Wilson Hardware Company have succeeded 
Wilson-Beemer Hardware Company, Washington, Iowa, 
wholesalers and retailers of Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stoves, Tinware, Furnaces, «c. 


A. H. Fogg & Co., Hardware merchants, Houlton, 
Maine, have incorporated under the style of Almon H. 
Fogg Company. The oflicers of the corporation are 
Almon H. Fogg, president; Clarence H. Pierce, treas- 
urer; Charles H. Fogg, clerk. The directors are A. H. 
Fog, C. H. Pierce, G. Edward Wilkins and C. H. Fogg. 
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G. E. Wilkins, who has been with the concern for 17 
years, and Charles H. Fogg, who has been in their em- 
ploy about 12 years, are thus taken into the business. 
The question of incorporation has been talked of by 
them for over a year, and its culmination at this time is 
a fitting reward to the faithful work of the two clerks 
who have been given an interest in the business. 


Hunter Hardware Company, Rockford, Ill., have pur- 
chased the stock of Billings Bros., Hardware dealers. 
The stock will not be removed, but the Hunter Com- 
pany will conduct both stores. 


The S. B. Hubbard Company, wholesale and retail 
Hardware, Iron and Steel, &c., Jacksonville, Fla., have 
sent us a photograph showing the temporary quarters 
which they have occupied since the destruction of their 
establishment in the great fire of May 3 last. This is a 
one-story structure, 210 feet square, and was erected in 
about two weeks’ time. Their new buildings are, how- 
ever, rapidly approaching completion, and the company 
hope to take possession within the next two months. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Ricinate Fire Proof Paint. 


Richmond Supply Company, Richmond, Va., as sole 
agents, are calling attention to the Ricinate fire proof 
paints and kalsomine. The company claim that wood 
painted with Ricinate takes from 200 to 300 degrees 
more heat to set it afire than when painted with non- 
fire proof paint; that wood covered with it will not blaze 
when set on fire; and that Ricinate wears and weathers 
as well as, and costs little, if any, more than, high grade 
non-fire proof paints. The company issue a circular con- 
taining testimonials from manufacturing and other con- 
cerns who have used the paint. It also directs attention 
to their Dura Asphalta, which is referred to as a high- 
ly elastic paint for roofs of factories, warehouses and 
residences. 





Marble’s Skinning Knives and Camp Carvers. 


The Marble Safety Axe Company, Gladstone, Mich., 
in addition to a line of Ideal hunting knives and Handy 
fish knives manufactured by them, and illustrated “in 
these columns at different times, are now making for 
sportsmen a skinning knife, equal in quality to the rest 
of their goods. The knife is of an approved pattern and 
very thin. The handles are of German stag, firmly riv- 
eted to the tang. The knives weigh about 4 onnces each, 
and the blades vary in length from 4% to 5 inches. In 
the same general category is a new line of camp carv- 
ers now being produced. They are of the same fine ma- 
terial as the skinning knives, with 8-inch blades, thin and 
of fine temper, intended principally for slicing meat, 
bread, vegetables, &c. 


Standard Tool Company. 


The Standard Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio, are 
manufacturing an extensive line of spring cotters, flat 
spring and riveted keys for use in the manufacture of 
agricultural implements, hardware specialties, couplers, 
&c.; also cotters longer than 6 inch, commonly known as 
cellar box cotters, for bridge builders, car builders and 
railroads, and brass and copper cotters for use in the 
manufacture of electrical apparatus, 


eo 


Butler Steel Hand Cart, 


Roderick Lean Mfg. Company, Mansfield, Ohio, have 
recently begun the manufacture of the Butler steel hand 
cart, several uses of which are here illustrated. This 
is referred to by the manufacturers as a new departure 
in hand cart making, combining the good features of a 
barrel cart, hand cart and warehouse truck. The body 
hangs low, and can be tipped forward and pushed under 
any heavy article in the same way as a warehouse 
truck; it saves lifting, and makes easy hauling and load 





ing; it will carry a larger load than the wheelbarrow 
and is easily dumped. It is made wholly of steel, ex- 
cept the platform, which is of hard wood. The steel 
wheels, 36 inches in diameter, are painted carmine and 
the wood body blue. The wood platform is 28 x 32 
inches in dimensions. The wood side boards are 15 
inches high, and can be instantly removed if necessary. 
It will easily carry a load of 500 pounds. It is recom- 
mended for a great variety of uses, such as will readily 





Some Uses for Butler's Hand Carts. 


suggest themselves, and especially for the farmer, mer- 
chant, dairyman, mechanic, gardener, liveryman, mason, 
grocer and printer. These carts are designated as Nos. 
1 and 2, No. 1 being the cart without the side boards; No. 
2 having side boards, which make it useful for carrying 
material in bulk or small articles. 


—— _— 


Improved Hose Reel. 


J. A. Dubuar Mfg. Company, Northville, Mich., for 
whom Hendricks & Class, 150 Nassau street, New York, 
are direct representatives, have recently begun the man- 
ufacture of an improved form of bow top garden hose 
reel, as illustrated. The particular feature of this reel, 
as now made, is that it is much stiffer and more rigid, 





Improved Bow Top Garden Hose Reel. 


there being four legs instead of two as heretofore. It 
is made of hard wood, is strong and substantial, and can 
be knocked down for shipment in bundles of one-half 
dozen each. 
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Hand Power Oil Paint Spraying Machine. 


The Wallace Supply Company, 56 Fifth avenue, Chi- 
cago, branch office 15 Cortlandt street, New York, have 
placed a hand power paint spraying machine on the 
market that will handle oil paint successfully. It is a 
portable machine for oil painting, that a man can 
easily carry around and do satisfactory work with, with- 





Fig. 1.—Hand Power Oil Paint Spraying Machine, 


out having to take along with him a steam engine and 
an air compressor. The machine shown in Fig. 1 is 
complete and portable in itself and is independent of 
any outside source of power. It is built in two sizes, of 
10 and 5 gallons capacity respectively. The paint is 
put into the receptacle or tank, which is made of heavy 
sheet steel, and by means of a specially designed pump 
is forced at a high pressure through the nozzle, which 
is also of a special type. It is stated that by the use 
of a spraying machine one man can do the work of ten 





Fig. 2.—Style C Machine for Whitewashing 


men as against area of surface covered by hand work 
with the brush. The spray on complex iron work, 
bridges, walls, &c., will reach all crevices and obscure 
corners which it is impossible to reach with the brush, 
and any workman may learn to handle the machine 
with success in a few hours. 

To meet the demand for a cheaper grade of machine 
for whitewashing the Wallace Supply Company have 
gotten up a line of whitewash and cold water paint 
spraying machines, ranging in price from $7 to $25. 
Fig. 2 shows their new style C machine. This stands 
on a base all compact and complete with a cast iron 
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tank, iron pump, brass valves and cocks, 10-foot suc- 
tion hose and 25-foot delivery hose. 
pli 


Ironsides Improved Tormay Oiler. 





The Ironsides Company, Columbus, Ohio, are manu- 
facturing the Ironsides improved Tormay oiler. The de- 
vice, which is herewith illustrated in two different forms 
for economically applying oil to working parts, is re- 
puted to have had its origin in an operating department 
of pronounced wastefulness, and originally provided for 
the oiling of mine car wheels, but that its accredited 
benefits duly adapted it to the operating departments 
of the various classes of mining and other machinery 
and general manufacturing institutions wherever lubri- 
cants are required. A saving of as great as 50 per cent. 
in both labor and also oil is alleged to have followed its 
adoption in some of the larger coal mining properties. 
Not unlike other innovations, the earlier productions are 
said to have proven deficient in construction. In the 
oiler as now offered former inherent weaknesses have 
been eliminated and suggested improvements from the 





Fig. 1.—Ironsides Improved Fig. 2.—Ironsides Improved 
Tormay Oiler, % Gallon Tormay Oiler, 144 Gallons 
Capacity. Capacity. 


more experienced users incorporated, and it is described 
as an article of superior design, workmanship and great 
durability. The oiler consists of a central working 
barrel, containing a plunger and surrounded by an oil 
reservoir. Openings in the working barrel, sealed or un- 
sealed, according to position of plunger, communicate 
with the oil reservoir. The adjustability of the stroke of 
plunger governs the quantity of oil forced at each oper- 
ation. When not in use its contents are not only pre- 
served froin leakage, but also protected from dust and 
other impurities. 


—<———_______ 


Which Way Pocket Level. 


E. G. Smith, Columbia, Pa., is manufacturing the 
Which Way pocket level, shown herewith, which is now 
being brought to the attention of the hardware trade. 
The level is about the diameter of a silver dollar and % 
inch thick. It is referred to as made from solid steel and 





Which Way Pocket Level. 


nicely nickeled. The lens is ground glass. Special at- 
tention is called to the sensitiveness of the level, and 
the manufacturer remarks that it does not matter which 
way the work is out, the level will show it. The level 
is guaranteed not to leak. 





The H. & C. Wrought Steel Registers. 


We present herewith illustrations showing the ap- 
pearance and construction of the new H. & C. wrought 
steel hot air registers, manufactured by the Hart & 
Cooley Company of New Britain, Conn. Among the 
special points to which attention is drawn by the manu- 
facturers of these goods are that the registers are prac- 
tically unbreakable, and that, while stronger than cast 





Fig. 1—The H. & C. Wrought Steel Register 


iron, they average over 40 per cent. lighter in weight, 
making a considerable saving in freight charges. The 
register boxes, being of shallow depth, require less room 
than others in use. In most cases the register will take 
the place of the convex face registers for side wall use. 
The border frames are provided with lugs at each cor- 
ner, as shown in Fig. 1, for centering in the floors, and 
these lugs may be readily hammered flat if desired, thus 


roe 
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Fig. 2.—The Valves 


obviating carrying in stock borders both with and with- 
out ribs. Tin box loop holes are provided in the borders 
in the same location in each size as in the standard 
makes of cast iron registers. The register boxes are 
also equipped with tin box loop holes for use in fasten- 
ing to side walls, for which purpose a flange is provided 
on the boxes. The registers may also be fastened to 
side walls by screws through these flanges, thus pre 
venting the necessity of marring the surfaces of the face 
plates with screws for holding the same. The registers 
and border frames are of standard size, and interchange- 
able with the standard makes of cast iron registers. 
Face plates of wrought brass are furnished at a very 
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moderate advance over steel, making a register that 
will retain its finish and always present a handsome 
appearance. The manufacturers point out that the 
unique brass finish makes an especially attractive reg- 
ister. Register faces are finished to match standard fin- 
ishes of hardware, as well as of the standard register 





tional View of Face and Valves. 


finishes. Each register is packed in a cardboard box, 
making a neat package, and these are packed in cases 
of a convenient size for handling 

> 


Electrically Heated Devices. 


United Electric Heating Company, 260 Randolph 
street, Detroit, Mich., have added to an extensive line 
of electrical apparatus suitable for the hardware trade 
several new articles, three of which are here illustrated. 
lig. 1 represents a curling iron heater, features of which 
are its efficiency, cleanliness and freedom from fire and 
consequent danger. The heaters are particularly adapt- 
ed to use in theater dressing rooms, hotels and other 
publie places. Fig. 2 represents one of a very large as- 





Fig. 1.—Electrie Curling Iron Fig. 2.—Electric Laundry Iron, 


Heater. 


sortment of laundry and pressing irons. They are es- 
pecially efficient because practically all the heat gen- 
erated is utilized, no heat being wasted in heating the 
atmosphere. The temperature can be regulated at will; 
the heat is sufficient and constant always, no time be- 
ing lost in changing irons. The life of the irons is a 
term of years, all that is necessary in renewal even then 
being the replacing of the heating coil, which can be 
done at a slight cost. Fig. 3 represents an electrically 
heated chafing dish, which has the advantage over the 
ordinary chafing dish of entire absence of flame, fire, 
dirt and the odor of combustion, as well as being 
always ready for use by turning the switch, no matches 
or alcohol being required. The heater is romevable, so 
that an alcohol lamp may be used where there is no 
electric current, and this heater may be attached to 





Fig. 3.—Electric Chafing Dish. 


almost any chafing dish. Where this is done it is only 
necessary to udjust the legs so that the heater is held 
at the proper hight. The company have also adapted 
these heaters for use with hot water urns, and can sup- 
ply urns fitted with the heaters, or they are prepared 
to supply heaters fitted to almost any urn. By the use 
of this electric heater it is possible by means of a switch 
to regulate the temperature and keep it constant at any 
point, giving the same results always under given con- 
ditions. 
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Hero Bench Emery Grinder. Worcester Seed and Fertilizer Sower 
Robertson Mfg. Company, 38 Greenwood place, Buf- The Richardson Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass., 
falo. N. Y., have just put out the Hero bench emery have just begun the manufacture of the Worcester 
grinder No. 20, here shown. It has some of the fea- lsroadcast seed and fertilizer sower, as here illustrated. 
tures of their No, 10 Hero emery grinder, which has al- it is so constructed that it will sow grass seed, grains 
ready been illustrated in these columns, the No. 10 be- of all kinds and fertilizers. Any desired quantity may 
ing a column machine instead of for bench installation. he sown to an acre and accurately gauged, sowing equal- 


The illustration herewith shows their universal tool ly well mixed seeds, Hungarian, as well as oats, barley. 
carriage and clamp, by the use of which a tool can be wheat, rye, buckwheat, &c. It will sow seed broadcast 
ground accurately square or any angle or bevel. By this in any way desired. The seed is put into separate hop 
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Hero Bench Emery Grinder No. 20. 


method it is also claimed that it is much less work to fin- pers, and either one kind only, any two kinds, or ail 
ish sharpening on an oil stone, as the ground surface of three kinds together, if necessary, can be sown at the 
the tool will be slightly concaved, thus allowing the fine one process, gauging the amount of each per acre as 
edge to come in contact with the oil stone without work- wanted. The fertilizer hopper has a forced feed which 
ing the whole surface down on the stone to get a fine gives a positive and uniform distribution, wet material 
edge. Each machine has one best make emery wheel, 6 not clogging it. It will sow all kinds of commercial fer- 
x % inches, and an extra holder for skate and cutlery tilizer, as well as ashes, lime and plaster, By the turn- 
grinding. By reversing the tool rest it is in position for ing of a set screw and the placing of a rod in different 
grinding cold chisels, drills, machine parts, &c. The holes, any required quantity per acre may be sown, vary- 
machine can be carried in the too] chest furnished with ing from 75 to 2400 pounds to the acre. The harrow at- 





Worcester Broadcast Seed and Fertilizer Sower. 


a special clamp with screw holes in frame to fasten to tachment is so arranged that it may be removed if not 
the bench with the necessary wrenches to fit nuts, &c. wanted. It is said to do fine work in laying in the grains 
A foot power connection is also made, and can be ap- and mixing the fertilizer with the soil. It has a lever, so 
plied at any time. The shaft is of steel, 5g inch in diam- as to get any desired pressure of the teeth. The con- 
eter, the bearing in the head being milled from the solid struction is such that the uneven surfaces of the ground 
to a fine bearing. The machine is geared 19 to 1, and are properly treated. It can be furnished for either one 
has a special mechanism arranged in the intermediate cr two horses. 
gear which allows the workman to cease turning the 

crank at any time while the wheel will still continue to Geo. W. Heine has bought the Farm Implement part 
run. The machine is compact and complete weighs 14 of the business of Heine Bros., Hooper, Neb. Heine 
pounds, Bros. will continue in the Hardware line as heretofore. 
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Universal Duster and Bellows. 


Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 Broadway, New 
York, have just put on the market the Universal duster 
and bellows, as here illustrated. It is cylindrical in 
shape and made in four sizes of wood veneer, several! 


ON AGE. 69 


¢ 


watts, and, it is claimed, gives the greatest amount 0! 
light for the least amount of current of any filament 
yet made. The diameter of the small filament is only 


0.0025 inch The company are also making these 
lamps in other combinations, such as 2 and 20 candle 
power, 220 volts; 2 and 32 candle-power and % and 8 





Universal Duster and Bellows, 


thicknesses of which are glued together in the same way 
us the material for perforated wood chair bottoms. The 
dusters are made with both straight and curved nozzles, 
and are recommended especially for cleaning the many 
places not otherwise readily accessible with brush or 
feather duster, among which are show cases and win 
dows, store shelving containing goods, sample rolls, 
pianos, organs, dynamos and any place that can be 
reached with a powerful jet of air in this way. There 
are no metal parts whatever in connection with the bel 
lows to injure delicate parts, or make a short circuit 
when it is used around electrical apparatus. The wood 
material from which they are made is seasoned for two 
years before being formed in shape. The sizes are 
iength of barrel 20, 22%, 25 and 32 inches. The weight 
in the order named of each is 10%, 30%, 33 and 32% 
cunces, the latter being light for its size and the 25-inch 
barrel being extra heavy. 





iiastiiabidiliimcan 
Hylo Incandescent Electric Lamp. 


The Phelps Company, 33-37 State street, Detroit, 
Mich., are manufacturing the Hylo incandescent electric 
lamp, here Wlustrated. It is stated that this lamp can 





Hylo Incandescent Electric Lamp. 


be used in any place where the common electric lamp 
is used, and that no particular skill is required to put 
it up or operate it. Where the socket is on the ceiling 
the company supply a manipulator or handle for turn- 
ing the Hylo up and down. The novelty of this lamp is 
that the user can get the maximum light or turn it 
down to a mere glimmer at will. It has two light giv- 
ing filaments, a large filament and a smaller one, the 
latter being called the “ baby.’”’ These are connected at 
the base of the lamp, so that they may be burned both 
in series or the large one alone. On the base of the 
lamp there is a spring, which when pressed down by 
screwing the lamp into the socket short circuits the 
small filament and cuts out the “baby.” In their 16 
candle-power Hylo the small filament takes only 10 


candle-power. They also have a Ruby Hylo for pho 
tographers’ dark room. 
a 


Bradley Detachable Shelf. 


Atlas Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn., have just 
put on the market the Bradley detachable shelf, as here 
illustrated in detail. Fig. 1 shows one of the two brack 





Fig. 1.—Bracket for Bradley’s Detachable Shelf. 


ets necessary to sustain the shelf. Fig. 2 illustrates the 
shelf in the act of being forced into place. Fig. 3 rep 
resents the shelf and bracket complete as in use. No 
screws, nails or tools, it will be observed, are required 


to put the shelf in position. The buyer is able to buy 





Fig. 2.—Method of Erecting Shelf. 


the article complete (board and bracket), ready to put 
up. This device is made in two styles of shelf and two 
lengths of each; one has japanned brackets and white- 
wood board, the other being furnished with nickel plated 


brackets and oak board. The sizes of each are 4% x 17 





Fig. 3 Section of Shelf Ready for Use. 


inches and 4% x 21 inches. The shelves are 5-16 inch 
thick, and will hold all the weight that is likely to be 
put on them. They are put up one dozen in a paper 


box and 12 dozen in a crate. 
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9 these cuts is 20 cents each. Discounts: 6 to 20 cuts, 

PUBLISHERS DEPARTMENT. 16 2-3 per cent.; 20 to 40 cuts, 20 per cent.; 40 or more 

cuts, 25 per cent. Nearly 200 small cuts of salable ar- 

The Iron Age Advertising Cuts. ticles are comprised in this line, together with numerous 

We illustrate herewith some recent additions to our cuts of special designs suitable for advertising various 

line of advertising cuts for hardware merchants. Some articles. Our 16-page circular, with prices, illustrating 
of the cuts, it will be observed, are of very small size, our line of advertising cuts will be sent on request. 

permitting the use of a number of them in a single ad DAVID WILLIAMS COMPANY, 


vertisement occupying moderate space. The price of 232-238 William St., New York. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED APRIL 15, 
General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods | 


—that is, those which are made by more than one manufact- | 
urer, are printed in Jtalics, and the prices named, unless other- 


wise stated, represent those current in the market 
fair retail Hardware trade. 


able by the f 
facturers or jobbers. 


as obtain | 
whether from manu- | 


Very small orders and broken pack- 
ages often command higher prices, 


while lower prices are 


frequently given to larger buyers. 
Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type | 


(Roman) reiate to goods of particular manufacturers 
for their correctness. 
the prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable 
by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 
Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 
Thus 33154331, &10% signifies that the 
price of the goods in question ranges from 331¢ 


responsib'e 


of the symbol @. 


, who are | 


They usually represent 


per cent. dis- 


count to 331¢ and 10 per cent. discount. 





Aajusters Blind—- 


Domestic, # doz. $3.00. eT 
ON OEE 10% 
Zimmerman’s—See Faste 


Window Stop— 








Ives’ Patent. jae 25858 
Taplia’s POPTOSHON. ..0s0- occcsvesconeset 
Ammunition—See Caps, om 
tridges, Shells, &c. 
Anvils—American— 


Armand Hammer,Wrought @B84@8¢ 
Buel Paceut Trenton,,.,....% Bt Dqa054e 


Eagle Anvils........00-..04+ # Db 74@TMe 
Hay-Budden, Wrought. 
Horseshoe brand, Wrought....... 9@9'4¢ 


imported— 
Peter Wright’s........... ee eevecesDG@OKE 


Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00..............-20% 


Apple Parers—See Parers, 
Appie, &C. 


Aprons, Blacksmiths'— 
Hull Bros. Co.; 


Lasts ul A duB...cccce Seccdace étvereeces 25% 
hse Diasec vinaccnscedeseveénn kas 20% 
Lots uf 3 dus.......-ceeccees Cre ccescee 30% 


Augers and Bits— 


Com, Double Spur,......... 70@70k10% 
poriny Machine Augers,..70@?0e10% 
Cur Bits, 12-1, LWI8L. ... 66. 60 @O0L 10% 
Jennings’ Pattern 


Auger Bits.... ......50k10k5@60% 
Ford’s Auger aud Car Bits........ 40&104 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits............. -25% 


Cc. bk. Jennings & Co.: 
No. luext. lip. i Jeuntngs list. ...40% 





No. 30. . Jennings’ List........... 50% 
Russell Jennings’. .25&10&2'6% 
L’Hommedieu Jar Bitsi5&10@ 158108 % 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits..... eevcced 45% 
Pugn’s Black. ..........+ccccces.secccee 20% 
Pugh’s Jennings’ ’ Pattern. 200% 
Snell’s Auger Bits. .........ceeeeceesees 60% 
Sneil’s Beli Hangers’ Bits.........50&10% 
Snell’s Car Bita, 12-in. twist...........60% 


— Jennings Bits (RK. Jennings’ 


eee eeeeereese sees eeeee ee erereeeee 


Bit Stock Drills— 
Standard List,.............65@65R5% 


Expansive Bits— 


Clark’s small, 915; large, $26 .. 508105 
Lavigne’s Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, 
doz., 226; No. 2, $15..... “50&10% 


Cc. E. Jennings ’& Co. ee Steer’s Pat. .33L4 


. 6% 






Gimlet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.25@? 
German Pattern,.....gr9. $4.01@4.i 15 

Holiow Aendinitie 
Bonney Pattern, per west Sil. “Bl. 50 





AMNOB. cc cccccces cveccece e 
New Patent........00. e 
Universal badécodthen ee 
Wood's Universal...... 


Ship Augers ana Bits— 
PORES. ccscce ..40% 
MOOI Rs cccccets 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co: 
i.” Hommeaieu’s . 
Watrous’. 


Awl Hafts, See Hafts, Awl. 
Awls— 
Brad Avils: 
Handled..........4, gro, $2.75@3.10 
Unhandled, Shoutdered. gro.68@66c 
Onhandled, Patent,....gro. 66@70e 
Peg Auls: 
Unhandled, Patent....qro. 31@3hc 
Unhandled, Shouldered. gro0.6E@70e 
Seratch Arls: 
Handled, Common..gro. $3.50@4.00 
Handed, Socket,.gro, $11.50@1 30 


Awl and Tool Sets—sec 
Sets, Avwl and Tool. 


Axes". 
First Quality, factory brands. .. $6.00 
First Quality. jobbers’ brands. . .$5.75 
Second Qual te, .......006.$5.00@5.2 





Axle Tron or Steel. 
Pr a ‘Loose C Reersece HAG a! 5¢ | 3 
Concord, Solid Collar..../34@5%4ae\ > 
No.1 Common........ See ‘Mc | 3 
No.1 « Com. New Style..34@4_ c| > 
No. 2. Solid Collar....... 1 “4a LlGe | 2 
DL Be Oe dladekcecc endl 70@708 10% | 3 
N08. 15 tO 18..006 0... 0. 75@75H10% | S 
N08. 19 t0 22.0.0 ce cece. T5@I5L108 | ¥ 


Boxes, Axle— 

Common and ( Yoncord, not turned. 
bb “4 Dh\e 
Common and Concord, turned 


lb. .34@5e 
Half Patent........ ccoccee. LD, 8@IC 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list....ce scccccccccceees DOS 
ORIN din cincbudsO6 edecaduccunwnnd 60 
Spr ‘ing— 
Spring Balances.......«.+e50&10@60% 
Chatillon’s: 
Light Spg. Balances. ......--- - nee 
StraightBalances, ...ccccccescsce.ce 
Ciroular Balances ...cce ... sececsece 50% 
GO TBA, cccvecdccece secede ivcnssaweee 
PINS ka énicduiceschuncelaedcdwasaesees 50% 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 


Bars— Crow— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to40lb., per 1b.. 


24%@ 3c 

Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, '82. 
Chattillon’s No. 1 
Chattillon’s No. 2.... 


Lok 10% 





Beaters— Egg— 

Standard Uo.: # aro. 
ee ee $4.50 
No. 10 Dover Family Size........$+.00 
No. 15 Dover Hotel Size. ..-815.00 
BUA. .cccccccccccscesecccscsccescce $4.00 

Taplin Mfg. Co.: # gro. 
No. 69 linproved ee icesesadas $6.50 


No. 75 Improved Dover. 7 
No. 75-2 Imp’d Dover, Tin’d 
No. 100 improved D -ver.... 
no. 102 Improve Dover, Tin’d, 
No, 150 Improv ed Dover, Hotel. 
No. 152 Imp’d Dover Hotel, ee 317 7.00 
Lyon’s, Standard size,........@ doz. $1.75 
Wonder (S. 8. & Co.).. sseeeee@ BTO. $7. 50 


ellows— 
Black -smith, Standard List.70@70&10% 









C. E. Jennings & Co.. Blacksmith. .60& 104 
E. Jennings & Co., Hand........... 3314% 
Blacksmiths— 
Inch... 3) 32 34 36 38 10) 


Eac 1. $3.50 3.75 4.25 4.80 5.35 6,15 | 
Extra Length: 





Each. $4.00 4.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50) & 
Molders— = 
Inch.. 9 10 11 122 & 16 {% 


6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 14.50 | 2 
Handa— q 
Inch... 6 i J a Se | 
Doz....$3.75 4.25 4.50 5.00 5.7 6.75 | 
Belis-- Cow— 
Ordinary goods.........75@5@75e10% 
High grade, ..o+.scecesesseeIQ@I0E10% 


Doz...3 


JOTROY .. cccccccccccccccccccescce-cee T5&10% 
RE AG. Ccaccndsandecteucde jisendccen 50% 
Door— 


Abbe's Gong.. -45% 
PPO GIGI, ocndoevagcccesaccacccee.s 55% 
Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s..........55&10% 





Lever and Pull, Sargent 8. ++ -40@40210% 
Yams GORE. .cccccccsscsces Cer eeesseeeen 55% 
Hand— 

Hand Bells, Polished....60&5@604:10% 

We Ute SOONG: cca censcceeccs 55@55H108 | 
Nickel Plated....ccccsece I @50E 10% 
Pe cn ctasceve eucees oe ee OOM60E 14% 

Stiver C thime Vewns ean 8814 @ 3344& Lut 
Miscellaneous 

Ferm Bells..... lb. 2@2M4e 

Steel Alloy Chur ‘chand School...... 


50 1VBS5@608% 
National Bell Foundry Co. : ; i 
Superior Cast Steel Church and School 


SUE vcnn dian eunsaencedeedl W& LO&5@60T 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co , Gongs..... 70% 
Belting— Rubber— 


Agricutturdl ( Low Grade).75410@80¢ 


Common Stand wrd........ 75Q@,75 R108 
Standar?..... erecesevevees O@Ml0E1U% 
ee 60 1UB5S 
High Grade..... ee 50 C10@504 1005 
Boston Belting Co. 
Seamless Stitched, Inperat.. - HRIt 
p eee eee eee 50&5 
ee - 6085 


‘Leather— ~ 


Axle Crease—See Grease, Arie. | | Extra Heavy, Short Lap. .50810@60z | 


Zinc, 


| Common, list Jan. 3),°95.... 


| Cast Iron Barrel, 





1902. 


Cut Prices.—In the present condition of the market there 78 


a good deal of cutting 


of prices by the jobbing trade, 


whose 


quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the 
advertising columns and also THE 


of manufacturers see the 


TRoN AGE 


INDEX SUPPLEMENT 
classified list of the products of our advertisers 


names and audresses 


. which gives a 


April 4, 1901 
and thus 


serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


trades. 

Standard Lists.—A new 
Lists ”’ 
leading goods. 


edition of 
has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


‘Standard Hardware 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Me chants. 


Reqular Short ave Jes 60608 5% 


A, eae - 608 10,65 & 10% 
Light Standard......0000s++ +06 DI% 
Leather Lacing.........00. . 608 10% 
otton— 
Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co. 
SN BN no cecwadaciins ue 60105 


Durable Brand....... ... 70% 
Bench Stops—sce Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 
Green River Tire Benders and U pset- 
ters : 20% 
Stoddard’ 3 Lig rhining Tire U ‘psett rs, 
No. 1, $3.75; No. 2, $6.50; No. 3, $9.50; 
No. 4, $14.75. 


Bicycle Coods— 
John 8S. Leng’s Son’s 1899 list : 
Chain 
Pe thicéecncdcicucscce 
Spokes, . 
Tubes... 





Bits 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 
Bit Holders—see Holders. 
Blind Adjusters—*“ee Ad- 
justers, Blind, 
Blind Fasteners —See Fave- 


tenera, Blind 


Blind Staples -See Staples, 


Blind. 
Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden......... Ok 10@,7°% 
Cleveland > teel . BOX lLOaT0 


Ford’s Star Brand Seif I Lubricating... 
60&10 
Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brand... 
50&10% 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
Junior <xas guvcceas 30% 
Stowell’ s Novelty, Mal. Iron...... 50&10% 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Beards Stove— 
Crpetal, Be. .cececess L0@L0810% 
Boits— 
Carriage, Machine &c.— 
6045 I. .% 
Norway Iron, $3.00, list Oct. 7. "sh. 7 
80@8065% 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list May 24, °99.... 
80Q@8085% 


Bolt Ends, list Jan. $0,°96. . 7085@,. .% 
Machine, list Oct. 2 + O5@5@. .% 
Machine with C N uts 

657 K@. % 


NoTE.—Jobbers are in many cases un- 
derselling the manufacturers. 
Door and Shutter— 
Round Brass 


Knob: 
) ee 3 h 5 6 8 
Per doz.. 0.26 .30 9 Az 65 


| Cast Iron iipring Foot: 


FMGR. «cesecetcace 6 Ss 10 
POP GOB. ooo cece $1.00 1.25 1.75 
Cast Tron Chain, Flat, Japanned: 
pO ore 5 10 
FOP GE... ccscce $0. 75 1.05 1,30 
| Cast Iron Shutter, Brass Knobs: 
pO eee 3 10 
Ut GSS va wwene $0. 57 7) 1.00 
Wrought Barrel Bre 83 Knob: 
Ineh....-+- 3 b d 6 8 


Per doz... $044 .50 61 70 1.28 
Wrought Barrel ... T010@T5RSS 
Wrought Bronzed.0@5@ 50d 10% 
Wrought Flush. B. K..5ud1lo@6bod 10% 
Wrought Shutter. . 404108 10@6085% 
Wrought Square Neck......50@50&10% 
Wrought Sunk,....ccccees 50500 10% 
lves’ Patent Door 


Pee deans $G6NES cecvecees 6085@,..% 
STOVE. ccccccecceccecsccccccccccesed (ah 
: Tire— 

COR voks ines ébinnedakeee 77%4% 


Norway Tron.... ee 
Americar Screw Comp: iny* 
Norway Phila.. list Oct. 16, '34... .82%4¢ 
Eagle Phila., Sst Oet. 16, ’#4.. * 85 
Bay State, liv Vee. 28 GBiccca ee »% 
Franklin Moor. Co. F 
Norway Phila , list Oct. 16, ’84,.829% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, 94 auntie 85% 
Eclipse. list Dec. 28,’ 9 t 
Port Chester Bolt & Nut C ompany 


"30. SOS 


rs) 


~ 


~ 


Empire, list Dee. 28, ’Y ..776% 
Keystone Phila. list Oct, *84.. - 80% 
Norway Phila, list Oct. 84.000... 826% 
Upson Nut Co,: 7 
TIPO BOR cccsscccccecescse ccccceseed KE 





Borers, Tap 
Borers Tap, Rina’ with Handle: 
1 1" 


ENGR cg cece 14 i 2 
Per doz.. $4.30 5.00 6.75 785 
eae 244 2% 
Per Doz.. SS8.065 11.50 
Ratesprese Mfg. Go.. No. - 81. a No. 


2, $1.65; No. 3, $2.50 each.. 5% 
Boring Machines—see Ma- 






chines, Borin: g- 

Boxes, Mitre— 
C.E Je Sk | ae AF 
Seavey’s, per doz., $39... cauenesénaaeed 40% 

Braces— 

Note.— Most Braces are sold at net 
priea, 
Common Ball, American. .$1.15@1.25 
Barber’s SUX LOK 1LO@BVK194 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford s..... OE 
Fray’s Nc. 70 to 120,81 to 123, 207 to 

GEGs dacssncccedass ednanes HOF 
C. &. Jennings & Co. & ive 


Mayhew’s Ratchet... 
Mavhew's ¢ = k Action Hay P: 
P..S. & W. Peck’s Patent....... 


60k 1LO@bE 5a! 5t 
Seneene 
Wrouvht Steel. 
Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 


«eee SESE@75R108 


WES CONES. «oc cicsccvccccccsccesses .. 804 
Broken c MI... 0 ennaueaeae 75&@104 
Grifin’ 3 Pressed Steel.... - 15% 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets. . . 7& 108 


Bright Wire Coods—sce 


Wire and Wire Goods, 


Broilers— 
Wire Goods Co....ccccceesss Wtcodauats 75% 


Buckets, Well and Fire— 
see Pails 


B ucks, Saw— 


VG a 1. vexeubdades aaddede # gro, $48.00 
siete cr ccccodins # gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—sSee Rings, Buli. 

Butts— Brass— 

Wrought list Sept., ‘6.....L0@40é5% 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s. as ececescceccOR 
Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad,........ 50@ 508 10% 
Fast Joint, Narrow.. .....40@50é106 
ee ea ere 10@5@? /O&10% 
iE TE Aaeuasénsaduael 0k5G, 70108 
Mayer's Hinges......... TOR 5@708 108 
Parliament Butts,......2 1Ot5@ 708 10€ 
Wrought Steel— 

Table and Back Flaps..... 60%) we 

Narrow and Broad.......... 60% |S 
Inside Blind .............66&10%' ™ 
LOGOS Bis cnc cxes --- COE10£ > 
Loose Pin. Bali and Steeple 3 

FOR iien anes 1% | 


Japanned, Ball Tip Butts... “eum } 
Bronzed Wrt. Nar. and Inside Blind 






Butts........0.6 «+++ 45B20@L5RZ524 
Cazes, Bird— 
Hendryx, Brass: 

BULU, JUV, L100 sertes,...., east 

1200 series..... iqunan «+2 -B34G 

200, 300, 600 and 900 se 2ries...... 40&10% 
Hendryx Bronze: s 

700, S00 series............. oe «+» 408104 
Hendryx nameled...... - 402104 


alipers—xee Compasses, 
alks. roo and Heel 


Blunt, 1 prong. -per lb, 34%@Ae 
Sharp, 1 prong....... per lb... ‘a w4c 
Perkins’ Blunt Toe.. .. 8B sce 


Perkins’ Sharp Toe ‘ oe ¢ 

Can Sea acs Openers, Can 
Cans, Milk 

Illinois Pattern. $17 : 


lowa Pattern. 
Buffalo Pattern. 


8 10gal. 

1 2.25 eaeb. 
-40 2.60 each, 
onag 3 2.50 evch 
20 30 40 qts 
New York Patt’rn3.00 3.25 8.40 each. 
“oo Patt’ra2.50 2.385 3.10 each. 

Can 


» Oii— 
Buffalo e ¢mily oil Cans: 0 
$43. 00 80. 00 1085 
se 
AOS Bp Bi vcciccccvcccesctedscs e--60C 
Ge BP csdunes per i @sic 
PF. Descsdcccccccccaace ..- per Mi £0. 

G. B..s - per Mir ed 
Musket.. ecegpececces per M 6a C 
Primers— 

Berdan Primers, $1.00 per M 5% 
B. I. Caps (Sturtevant Shells) 
DORI TE oie sda cece cadsuauas 54 
All other primers per M.$#1. 2231. 27 


Carvet Stretcher 
See Stretchers, tana 


ep 


eco 


EE TT 


ma ews 
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Cartridges- 


« 
ai 


P| 


Blank Car.ridges: 
82 C. F, $5.50...ccccccscecccerelMbin | 
88 C. F., $7.00..... coscesecees ste 
22 cal. Rim, SREP aseenannsenat 15% 
82 cal. Rim, $2.75. ..000+ce0ecees LOKSE 


B. B. Caps, Con. ‘Bali Swgd...0..G1 WV 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball. .....++.-$1.4! 
Central Bre ..cccccccgsstes wee S8 
Target and Sporting Riflé.....1i&5% 
Primed Shells and Bullets.....15&10% 
Rim Fire Sporting. ..ccceescecess++50% 
Rim Fire, Military ...0.0.66+00e15&i% 


7o=- 
paste: ssebb aebw 20k 10@ 70k 108: 5% 
Plate ....cccccccesss T@L0Q@75@: 105% 
Philadelphia. ° 08s EBT 5h 105% 
ns names easnnent bosenoneene aE 
Boss Anti-Friction. . ae 
Martin’ 8 Patent (Phoenix). wv aeeeneebanll 
Payson’s Anti-Friction ... sana igatOd 
Standard Ball Bearing.......... -- 45% 
Tucker’s Patent 10W list...cecccece...80% 


Cattle | Leaders— 
See Leade BS —_ 
hain ° 
Shain. Go Jobbers’ Shipments: 
3-16 % 6-16 %*% 7-16 16 9-16 
8.70 6.36 5.30 4.50 b30 be20 b25 
% 4 & 1 to D4 ineh, 
4.10) 415 416 4.15 per 100 1b. 
Less than Cask lots add 25c. 
German Cow. ....0+00s00.05% 
Halters and T 
Halter Chains.... 608 10@ 60k 108 10% 
German Halter Chain, list July 24 
oo fee ondelocaeodelode tod: 1% 
OR oko cancencnsconatiecs 
Trace, ‘Wagon, ‘&c.— 
Traces, W 'estern Standard: 100 pair 
6%—6-3, Straight, with ring. ..$30.00 
6%—6-2, Straight, with ring. $31.00 


6%4—8-2, Straight, with ring.. $35.00 
6%—10-2, Straight, with ying. -$38.00 


Add iy pair for Hooks. 
Twist Traces 2¢ per pair higher than 
Straight Link. 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy Chains. . 
50&10@, Sud Ub5S 
Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10,°93: 
Iron.. - ++ 608 10@ 608 108 10% 
Brags. - +++ 0++ 00. COLIV@C0R 108 10% 
Safety Chain... ......+.70k5@70810% 
Gal. 
Covert Mfg. Co. 
ee 
Halter.... 
Heel.... 
SED cssc0sene 
Stallion 
Covert _- Works : 
Breast. 
Halter......... 
Hold Back.. 
eae 
One da Cc mmunity : 
Am. fland Halters......... 
Am. Cow T1@8..,....+.+++08 
Eureka Coll and Halter....... 


Pump Chain’... soveeesld. 4@4¥%C 
.. B5&24 








10@15&£5¢ 
ooeee  45@50E 


45@5085% 


Niagara Colland Halters ....45@50&5¢ 

Niagara Cow — socked 45&5@5041 08! et 

Wire Dog Chains... .....000.45@5085% 
Wire Goods Go. : 

Dog Chain. ....2.20++secccees ++ +-60&10% 

Universal Dbl- Jointed Chain. ovccncsth 

Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 


Carpenters’ Blue. ...0000970. 42@45e 
Carpenters’, Red .,.....gr0. 87@402 
Carpenters’, White. een e970. B8@35c 
See also Crayons. 
Chalk Lines—sSee Lines. 
Checks, Door— 


PaPORA'S. .00ccccrcce0008 seerseeeeestO&10% 
Columb! ereeeeseee OORLOS 
Eclipse. . ees «+++ e80@608 10% 





wchests,, tol Co.: 


Boys’ Chests, with Tools.........0....55% 
Youths’ C hests, with Tools............ 
Gentlemens’ Chest’s, with Tools. . |_|: 
Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc, Chests, 
with Tools bape nseeongbSesdo eco eescons 20% 
Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters’ Resta, 
be! 


we 


Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ oar, 
Chats saoenes @cvecses erececesocccedéecese 
se 
Socket iamingand Firmer 
Standard List.......+..70@5@24 10% 
Buck Bros........++++- jbn.snsene ses BOE 
SONG TEER 0n0006h000 aden sotenniead og 
Cc. E. genmings & Co. Socket Firmer 


No. GOK 10 
Cc. E. Jennings @ Co. mene cna 





No. 15 GK 10% 
Swan's. . ... T0R5E 
L&L J. Wnts... seeeeeses- + SO@SI0R5S 

Tanged— 


Tanoed Firme _ 


cae Buck 


ae 1@AIK10% 
ne 





. KE. Jennings & Co Nos. 181, 
Lal. J. Whito, Tanged........... ° 
Cold— 


Cold Chisels, good quality.Ib, 183Q@15c 
Vold Chisels, fair quality..lb, 11@12c 
— —— ordinary.......lb. 8@9Ic 


s- 
ee eee, 00.00... -2..0++- 208 
gree ese s Planer and Milling. 27... 15@2) 
Skinner Patent Chucks : 
Combination Lathe Chucks. ........40% 







Drill Chucks, Patent and Standard. ..30¢ 
Drill Chucks, New Model.......... 25% 
Independent Lathe Chucks.. --40% 
isnproved Planer Chueks...... - 25% 
Universal Lathe Chucks. .....+...+..40% 
Face Plate JAWS. ....0.-s.00 coce cc0e8OS 
€tandard Tool Co. 
Improved Drill Chuck. .......++00:0045% 
Tinton Mfg. Co.: 
Combination..........06+ rescenrensee OS 
Can? Drill ..0.-cecere ..30% 
Geared Scroll . OF 
{ndepenaent. cccceers -40% 
Union Drill. ...0...+++seee 30¢ 
Universal. .......0.- «sesese+s 404 





Face Pinte Jaws....ccccecee oe 
20@ 


2K5t 
SILOS 


Ciamps— 
Adjustable Hammers 
Cabinet Sargent’s. 


THE 





Carriage Makers‘, P.,S. & W. o 40&104 
Carriage Makers’ Sargent’s.. 50&10¢ 
Besiy, Paraliel.. (ARSE 10% 
L Jpomat 8, Utica ‘Drop Forge & 


90000rccceeeregtee+ccgcevenges see ncoc® 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filere’. 


Cleaners Sidewaik— 
Star Socket, Al) Steel.....# doz. $4.00 net 
Star Shank, All Steel....# doz. $3.75 net’ 
W. & C. Shank, Ali steel, 7g in. # doz., 
Sie, 8 in., $3.10; 816 in., $3.25. 
Cleavers, Butchers’— 
(f° el aibgeiggaest pit Oe 80% 
New Haven Kdge Tool Co.’s.... 40% 


Fayette R. Plumb.. 33IU4@RB14R 10% 





§ lt int seceinese Aebeieeee 5HO@50&5% 
is ‘&1.J. White. ...cccccccce. scccscsseces 25% 
OTT mane 
oa Pexible =m m7 * 
Handy Toilet. . eben doz .87.20 
Mascotte Toilet ............ . doz. 83,40 
Monitor Toilet.........0+ # doz. $9.00 
Stewart's Patent... .. 8 doz. $10.00 
Clips Axle—_ 


Eagle and Superior 4% and 5-16 
rer 70810% 
Norway, 4 and 5-16 inc h,.70@20€ 10% 
Cloth pnd Netting, Wire 
c aie Br Cc. 
ocks ra > 
Hardware’ list: = 
ome and Plain rere eee 
iete, Kerosene, Racking, &c.. 
C. 


paciiise in kale tke ae 650:10@70% , Sterling... sues neengsckeum 
oftec Mit1s—See Mills, Coffee. | NOB sess seee shonin eston 08 _* 
Brass Popes Stevens’ list sii ssid New Triumph No. 605, ® doz. ee Soi 0s 
mbossed,Gilt,Pope&Stevens’list 0% 
Leather Pope & Stevens’ list........ , aren rom. veteeee Fie TBO 
Compasses Dividers, uc. | rere 5.00 $18.00 
Or dinary Gioods.... soon 90+ T5@?: LOR Chadborn’s Smoked Best Sutter, ® doz. 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co.: $60.90 
ON ian ch cd enc Sess canshas .65% ' Enterprise Beef Shavers....... .. 25@30% 
Calipers, Cail’s Patent Inside... coe DOS | Slaw and Kraut— 


Calipers, Double...... 
Calipers, Inside or Outside.. 
Calipers, Wing 


. 65% 
weve eBDS 
- 60% 








OD ttcck cess senerense -50% | 
J. Stevens A. & T.Go......... 5... 25&105 | 
Compress rs Corn Shock— 
J. B. Hughes’ ® $2.50 


Conductor. Pipe, ‘Gaiva.— 
L. C.L. to Dealers: 
Territory. ‘Not nested. 


Eastern ....70k24o 10% 
Central..... 5C1001 1% 70410% 
Southern... 6510% 6502 60-10% 
S. Western.50@12,4:10% 60d15a10% 

Terms, 2% for cash. 

Jobbers receive extra 12\44&2\% on car- 
loads loose, and extra 12‘ on car- 
loads crate a. 

See ais ») Eave Troughs. 


Coolers, ,Water— 


Nested. 
70k5010% 


Gat, each 4 Ss 
Labrador Sl. 20 $1.50 3. sO 82. Lo 2.20 
Ga 8 
Iceland, ea. Pe 80) $2. 10 82. 40 .* ry 

Gal 3 4 


Gatv. Lined Ea. $1.85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 83.90 


Ga,v. Lined side handles 

Gal. 2 
Each. $1.95 $2.15 $2.4) $3.3) 

Coopers’ Toois— 

See Tools, Cocpers’, 

Cord— Sash— 
Braided, Drab «lb. 25c 
Braided, White, Common. ,lb. 17@ 18c 
Cable Laid Italian,.lb. A, 18¢c; B, 16c 
Common India...........16 9 @9%e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted, i Mp ite 
Patent Russia -lb. 12% @1: 
Cable Laid Russia...... Ib. 13% @lhe 
India Hemp. Braided......lb 1,@15e 
Twisted ees 10@12c 


a aka 107,12c 


8 
$4.15..25% 


India yap 
Patent India, 
Pear! Braided. cotton. 


Massachusetts, White...” ¥ > using 
Massachusetts. D ab. ‘Iie moRice 
Eddystone Braided Cotton... BR19 

Harmony Cable Laid Italian... ..% » 18¢ 


Grown, Soltd Braided W 

rown,§ d Bra hite...® m 22¢ 
Braided, Giant, White 

eaarlees : # Bb 2v¢ 
Cable Laid Italian a 


Cable Laid Russian... ....)°°"""*""""* ia¢ 

Oable Laid India... ......0.cc0c0c.,.... 12¢ 

NG ie casteesnede ve ccc, 18¢ | 
Phoenix, White Mi aOS. { keicasic a oo ly¢ 
Samson, Nos. 71012: ° """"""""*"t"" 


Braided, Drab Cotton 
Braided, Italian Hemp... 
Braided, Linen ...... 
raided, White Cotton, 
No, 6 coras, 1¢ extra. 
Silver Lake : 
A quality, Drab, “35% + oeerccccces 
A quality, White, 35¢.. ieceiaieicaca a 
p cenit Drab, 35¢. so 
uality, White, 809... 
Ktalian 1 Hemp. 40¢ . 
Linen, 5 


eeereee 


ee 
Spot.# B 28848 






Ww re, Pictu re— 
Braided or Twisted -.. S5PIO®. .% 
Note.— There isa good deal of confusion 
in lists, 8ome using old list and others the 
new list, K i 
Corn Knives andC 
—see Knives, Corn. utters 


Corn Planters— 


a Planters, Corn— 

racker = 

Little Gfant. s,Nut— gr. $24.00 

; Cradiles— 

Train ree cereeeees. cocccccestccescellh 
Cra s— 


White yoo Crayons, gross.54%@é6c 
Cases, 100 gro., $4.50, at factory, 

D. M. Steward Mfg. Co, 
Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr. $2.50 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat 

GP ORIOND ... cn cccscosncs gr.$1.50 
Rolling Mill Crayons.....ar. $2.50 
Railroad Crayons (compo-. 


ition) ‘ 
See also Chalk. sition) gr. $9.00 
Creamery Pai!s—sce Pails, 
Creamery. 


Crooks, Shepherds’ _ 
Fort Madison. Heavy . .¥ doz. $7.00 


20% 


Case lots 


IRON 


' | Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding.. 





AGE April 1%, 1902 
Fort Madison, Light. .........# doz. $6.50 Eave Trough , Galvanized 
row Bars—See Bars, Crow. Territory. ; 
ultivators— Eastern .....- 7584 inion P 
totor Garden ..............8 dex. $10.00 | Central.... .75h7%E 1% = 
Cutlery, Table— Southern... .70R7@10% | “Foie 


International Silver Company: 
No. 12 Medium K nives, 1847..% doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton and 


S. Western... 70@10@104 
Terms, 2% for cash, 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 


ON Oa .# doz. $3.00 7 

Wm. ‘Rogers & & Son. .# doz. $25) se Beaters—SeeBeaters, Egg 
Simeon L y. Geo H. Rogers Company: gg Openers— 

12 dwt edium Knives,.... Pdoz. $4.1 

do. 77 Medium Knives soncee # doz. $2.5) Pcs scan 
eters co. TIMee ang | Factory shipments...,.....+++++++s608 
Smnith & Heminway CO. -ssesssees e110 ae rg a aaa COecise« 66s 

eat— me ur 

| Hale’s..Nos. 11 & 111 12 & 112 13 & 113 "Ys ily 51 to1: 50Flour 

Per doz .. __ $9.50 418.50 16.00 | Keg8......0......00. 5¢ S%e 8ke 
eon... pocecgooncgssoonseecqanes C98 ...0..-+.. Un, 54e 5%e she 

NOB.. BS Kegs ......2.-.l 56 6c 
oaiaeh., isees “85 7 $10 $25 #50 $60 | 10.1 cans-id incase Ge te 6¢ 

— : ‘ao @ 8 0) ". 10-lb.c1ns.less than10.10¢ 10¢ he 
| tach $i-78 2.00 2.25 8.00 8.09 4.00], NoTR.—In lots 1 to 3 tonsa discount of 
Enterprise......... 0. ... sss 25@25R7'6% | 10Zi8 given. \ Ti 

MOB. .02.00 f 10°" 13° 22)—iéC« 2] ~EEnaameeled@ and nnea 

Each...... $2. 33 63.50 $4 $6 Ware—sece Ware, H low. 
Dee's 0D GOS. -orescoeeere eee SRW Escutcheon Pins— 

Fei 4. 00 $17.00 $19.00 $30. 00 See Pins, Escutcheon. 

Home No. 1, # doz. n.78. sagen -50& 10% Extractors, Lemon Juice 
— He Giant, WAGES vo 9. soso Bish — —See Squeezers, Lemon, 


— ae 00 0 si. 00 $73. on Sat 


Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &C ...0..00-.00020% 40% 
Kraut Cutte 824 x7, 26 x8. ‘30x 9. 55% 
Kraut Cutters 46 x 12,40 x 12.....,40% 


“A 

a TST aE eT oan “Ste 
a 
© 


tener —_ 
a en ‘8, Blind— - -50&10% 


Fa onte— 
Cork Lined......+++. TOPS @70B10B5% 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined ae 


70@ 70k 10% 
Red Cedar.....ece. ¢ 1 
B, & L. L. Co.: conver BOG BOE - 
Lockport, Metal Plug,reduced list@0&54¢ 
SIE. cckencoganesccsendsages bees 60 @60k&54 
Star, Metal Piug new list....40@40&54 
West's Lock, sOpenand Shut = peg 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.... 40 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Ke 
John Sommer’s Victor Meta Key 








Q Bap John Sommer’s Dupiex Metal iy. . 60% 
Sysmee & Dorey Mfg. Co.: 10% Jona Sommer’ 8 pamons Lom cae 408 

Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr....818@$20 ——— Sommer’ 7 oF ne . 0% 

Slaw Cutters. 2 Knife. ® gr.-..$22@336 John Sommer s Reliable Cork L Aned og 

Tobacco— John Sommer’s Gateago Cork Lined..60% 

All Iron, Cheap......d0z. $4.25@$4.50 | John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined. ....5 
Enterprise... ........ ce... Somical 25@5 0% | JohmSo:nmer’s No Brand, Cedar. 
National, # doz. $21.00.......... 40% | John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar. . 
Sargen?’s, 5 doz..No. 2..... . 45&10¢ | McKenna, Brass: 


Sargent’s No ‘2and’1] —....c.ssee ok 10% 


Washer— 
Avpleton's, # doz. $16.00... 


SOKLOK10F 
sonney’s See eee 


40% 
iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz , $9.00 
Iwan’s Improved Post Hole Auger... .40% 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole Digger... 
# doz. $9.00 
eee B doz, 314,00 
-. Wd oz. 814,00 


Kohler’s Universal... 
Kohler’s Little Giant, 





Kohler’s Hercules.......... ® doz. $12.00 
Kohler’s Invincible. ........ # doz. $10 00 
Kohter’s Rival...............# dz. $9.00 
Kohler’s Pioneer............ # doz. $9.00 


Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, # doz. 
$24.00..... aC 
Samson, # doz. $34.00.007 0.00.00. 
Dividers—See Computases, 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. 
Door Checks— 
See Checks, Door. 
Door Sprin 
See Sortias. "ES. 
Doors. Screen— 


Porter's Plain, No. 6 ® doz. $6 59 
Porter’s Ornamental, No. 70. ® doz. $10.0) 


Drawers, Money— 

Tucker's - Alarm Till No.1, ® doz. 
$18; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; No. 4, $18. 
Drawing Knives— 

See Knives. Drawing. 
Drilis and Drill 


Common Blacksmiths’ 


a 


tocks— 
Drill. .each 
£1.50@31.75 


each 
$3.7; @4.00 
Breast, Millers a each $3.00 15& 10% 
| Breast, P..S. & W ....0....cc0ee 40@40&5% 
Goodell ‘automatic Drillc..40&5@40&10¢ 
J yas m’s Automate Drilis Nos, 2 and 
cemcntele ee eine eo sovenees salt 
ae s Drill Points... oecar ee ee OR LUG 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis « obaebebanesers 5% 
ee eS gg Erne: 40% 


Ratchet, Weston’s................. 0@s 
Ratchet. Whitney's, P.S.& voeaag 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. 1, nae 00; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00 
Twist Drills— 
Standard List......... 60&5@60e104 
Ont Bits or Bit Stock 
lig—See Augers and Bits. 
Drill Chucks—See Chucks. 
apong © ans— 
2an8s, Dripping. 
Drivers, Screw— 
Screw Driver Bits ...per doz. 45@70c 
er sSerew Holder and Driver, 2 doz. 
2'e-inch, $6; 4-in., $7.50 6-in., $9. 40% 


UR cess dane . 80% 
Buck Bros’ Screw Driver — . BOS 
ID, 5 tnt oKbithiendas tuck cde 40%10¢ 
Douglass I OO. a vascin -20@208104 


Fray’s Hol. F ide Sets, No. 3, $12.00 50% 

Gay's Double Action Ratchet 

Goodell’s Automatic 
50&10&10@50&10&10&5¢ 


Mayhew’s Black Handle..... Cocccescee 50% 
Mayhew’s Monarch............ cone Os 
New England Specialty isa: -50&10% 
Sargent & Co.’s: 
Nos. 1,50,55 and 60.......... 50&10&104 
Nos. 20 and 40).......ccecece «- 69248104 
Smith & Hemenway Co ............. W&5% 


Stanley’s R. & I... Co.’s: 
No. 64, Varnished Handles9@0& 108104 
_ 6 7F0@70&10&10¢ 
| SwarPs: 


| | 000. ss 00% 
No. ef Canee saben 08104 
Nos. 25. 35 aud 45 20€10& 10; 


scenes mmm AA 


Burglar Proof, N. P.. 

Improved, 34 and? % inch... 
Self | leasuring: 

Enterprise, # doz. $30.00...... 

Lane’s, # doz. $36.00....., i 

National Measuring, # dos. 986.00.. “40% 

Felioe ?lates— 

File — kelloe. 

il omestic— 
CF ist revised Nov. 1, 1899, 
Best Brands......--00e.7085@70010% 
Standard Brands.......75@75&10a-5% 
Second Quality.....75@10@10@s0k 5% 
Imported— 

Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, Jul 


WT danneensenseasns voce cccerccccccetib 


Fixtures, Crindstone— 
Net Prices; 

Inch... 15 17 19 21 4A 

Per doz.$2.60 2.75 3.00 850 4.40 
P.,S. & W. ae ece - BOQS0RG8 
Reading Hardware Go................. 60% 
Sargent’s . 60&10&104 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Han: BOP ocve 


# doz, $6.00 
we Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 


5Ok10&108 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures Light... 


bu {o% 
Fodder Squeezers— 
see Compressors, 





_ 


Do), 


Fork a 
Sept. 1. 1900, list. 
an or Barley Forks, 16 to 20 
OR cc cinees $6asabiteaes 706% 
Fay, 8 Ci0@..ccccces oe 
Bae, 8 CO ccscccccces 624% 
Hay. , tine. Header and Barley 
Forks, 13 to 16 inches. ....66%4% 
Manure, 4 tine osveaucecue 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine. .......70% 
Spading.....cccccceccesse. 005% 


Qs 


D 





Extra 1d: 


lowa Dig.eer POCO. siscccce cccecceee OOH 
EE EET. 5425 <vchbaknkeéxeaccune J 

Victor, nie :-» 6c000eeec oats A 
Victor, Header.. + eeerevovces ce. CORSOS 
Champion, Hay.. bee wie Coccccccces oo- OOS 
Champion, Mamure. ........ccccccecsees 708 
Columbia, Hay. ..........s0+000++0eOOQ&5S 
Columbia, Manure SaGEay vcsecdes o- .. 708 
Columbia, Spading 0% 


Hawkeye Wood Barle 4“ tine > 
$5. 00. 6 tine, $6.00. a ¥ dos 





W. &C. Potatd DIGRE?. .cccccccccsccoces 654 
ACME HAY....eceeeeerecccececs 60R1L0&7T 6% 
jome ane. ‘ me. - 60&20410¢ 
eme Manure, f ne... r10&Se 
Dakota Header............+6.. neg r+ 
Jackson Steel Barley.. 65k 15854 
NE EEL OLEATE Ba 
W.&C. Favorite Wood Parley 4 tine, 


e doz., #5..0; 6 tine, $6.00 
Plated. —See Spoons. 


Frames— Saw— 
Red, Polished and Varnished, , doz, 
5 $1.15 «$1.36 
White... 


teeseeeteteresse s@OZ. T5QS0C 
Screens and Frames— 
See Screens. 


Freezers. Ice Cream- ~. 
2.40 320 4.2) 


ts. +2 2 


Best. $145 1 5 1.85 
Good $125 1.40 1.70 2.15 2.75 3,73 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 130 1.75 2.29 @,99 


Fruit and Jelly Pre 
footncen Met aed Jae 
Fry Pans—See Pana, ee 
use— Per 1000 Fee 
Hemp Fuse ...cccccscccceccG. 0 
Cotton ei Oe seccenstan 
Single Taped Fuse. ‘di ahieenle 25 
Double Taped Fuse.........4.90 
Triple Taned Fuse 5.00 


3 
3 


fs 


April 17, 1902 


Gorge, Motassesang oi 


Gauges— 
Marking, Mortise, &c.....ccescces 
55k 0@535e 108 10x 
Barrett’s Comb. Roller Gauge. ... : 
# doz. $6.7 75 7.25 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s “Bute & Babbet 
SN vc cniscenadenies +e B0@20K10&10% 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe's pesedsscescees 225 
Wire, Mors se’s. lie 7 "25% 
Wire P..S. & W.Co... '$0@30&10 
Cimiets— Single Cut— 
Nail, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.40@1.60 
Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. $2.80@38. 
Nail, Wood Handled, Assorte d, 
“ar $1.75@2.00 
Spike, Wood Handled, dsvor ted 
gro. 3 25@%.50 
Class, Ameorioanteindew 
Jobbers’ List, Jan. 21, 1901. 








From store......... -. «9010 
F.O.B. factory, carload lots: 
Single strength. . WIE 
Double strength...... god: wel 


CGlue— ee Fish 
List A, Bottles or Cans, with Br ush. 2s 
3744@50% 
List B, Cans (% pts., pts., qts.).... 
33\a@Q@ 18% 
List C, Cans (% gal., gal.) ....2 25 @h5% 
International Glue Co. (Martin’s)...... 
4 1& 10.50% 
Glue Pots—See Pots, Glue. 


Grease, Axie— 
Common Grade,.....+. gro. $5.00@,6.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting. ...10-™ pails, ea. S5¢ 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs..# doz. 1 
$1.20; 2 $2.00 
Snow Flake: 
1 qt. cans..pes doz. $2.00; 2 qt., rs i 
al. cans per doz. $6.00; = 
$16.00; 5 gal. $24.00 ~ 
Crindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Grim ler. ........+-+.. $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each ...... $2.50@3.00 
Pike Mfg. Co: 
Improved Family Grindstones, ) 
per iuch, per doz.. ..... $2.00 | 3834% 
Pike Mowe: Kuite and Tool 
Grinder, each.. .. P $5.00 


Velox Ball’ Beariug, mounted, Angle 
Iron Frames _.... ..++ ..ccse CACh, $3. 
Guards Snow— 

Cleveand Wire Sp. iug Co.: 

Galv. Steel @ 10U0.......c.cccccccsess $9.00 
et 8 ere $18.00 


Gun Powder-—See Powder. 
ack Saws—*ee Saws. 
afts Awl— gro, 


Peg Patent, Leather Top..$4.90@5.25 
Peg Patent, Plain Top....$3.50@3. 
Sewing, Brass Ferrule.....$1.50@1,.! 
Saddlers’, Brass Ferrule. -$1.35@ 1 5 
eg, Common. Sarnia Wak $1.25@Q@1. 
Brad, Common. ose 50@ 1.75 


Halters. and Ties— 
Covert Mig 
Web. oc eccccees 
Jute Rope 5 tae 
Sisal kope $tbeateiondl 
Covert's Saddlery W orks: : 
Web and Leather Halters........ 
Jute and Manila Rope salters 
Sisal Rope Halters. .... BI 
Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope Ties 
eS a ies bu& 20% 
Hammers-- 
Handled pPamnmere— 
Helle r’ 's Machinists’........ SUG@S5V&Nt 












Heller’s Warriers................ 50@5085¢4 

—" lack, Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1.25, $1.50, 
nenercnace 40G40& O&10¢ 

Peck, Stow & Wileex......... o0eeD0&108 


Fa ette ih. Plumb 
Wewb. A. E. Nall.: sieganeniness 5% 
Engineers’ and B.S. Hand....,....... 
FOX 10K T@5VE 10K 108 
Machinists’ Hammers.......... 
Due iisOs THe 
Riveting and Tinners’ ..........., 
40&714@4U&10R7 ¢ 
Sargent’s C. S, New List.. . . 4 $s 
Heavy_Hammers and- 
Sledges— 
3lb. and under,..lb. 5c) 751085 
SWORDS écdes.é lb, set @..% 
Over 5 lb..........lb. 300 
Ww itkinson’s Smits +o eeee94GC@10E lb. 
Handcuffs and Legir 
Mee Police Goods. S rene 


die 
anne. Tool Handles— 
Ame, Pick, WC .s0ees+cceee CO@60E 10% 
Tloe Rake, Fork, ac. eevee 355 Oa ood 5% 
Shovel,&c., Wood DHandle50@1,.@ 60% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 


DEERE... cccccce Suse covbdaquetse cécect 40854 
Champion papidies de. eccunh comeal 45@45& 104 
DRSGOON Bo woascvageasastcesecnccs cdccce 50% 


Mechanics’ Tool Handies— 
Auger, serene: «e910. $2 30Q$2.50 
Brad Awl.,...........g70. $1.25G 5 
Chisel Handles: $1.25@$1.50 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass’d. 
25@$2 35 ; large, $2.50@$2.60. 
Hickory Tanged Firmer, gro. ass'd 
$1.75@$2.20; large, $3.50@$3.70. 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. ass'd, 
$1.70@$1.85 : large, 2 OO@$2 
Hickory Rd ot irmer, gro ass “a 
$1.60 @ $1.75 ; large, $1.75 @ $2.00 
ana Socket Framing,gro.ass’d. 
2.50@$2.75 ; large, $2.45@$2.35 
File ‘assorted........ gro. $1. COM$1. 15 
Hammer, Hatchet, A&G, @C...... Cum 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 70@ 7: 
Not Varnished.. . ..........5 5@b0e 
Plane Handles: 
Jack doz.25c; Jack Bolted, 55@60c 
Fore, doz. 35@38c; Fore, Bolted, 


70@ APie0 
oe Simplicity File Handle, » 
pepaceceenns occ ce ec ccceess -$0.35@$1.50 
‘Wangers— 


Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 
Grovve, Regular: 
Minus, &.. &. & 68 
DO2..- «64+ +80085 1.20 1.60 1.90 2.30 


THE 


Barn Door, New England Pattern, 
Check Back, wendue ts 
Inch... 
Doz. aceenae 17 
Chic ag’ Spring Butt Co.: 
Friction. 
Osctilating..........6. ‘ 
A ere 0025S 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. ¢ 


mn 6 

















3agyage Car Door.... 50 
hc iectscaddeus 410% | 
Ps iccnjoin wadeccede woaks 55¢ | 
Columbian Hdw. Co.:.......... 
American Tracklessg, . 3% 31681 | )% 
Cronk Hanger: o.: 
Pe? eee 0% 
Roller Bearing bacndendsaddat 60&10 
Lane Bros. : 
Parlor, Ball Bearing.... . $4.00 | 
Parlor, Standard............6.- $3.25 
Parlor, New Model. ...........«.82.75 
Parlor New Champion..........%2.25 
Barn Door, Standard... BOKICE 
Covered .. DOLLORIORSS 
TINS «wndeativatededads vee. 808102 | 
Lawrence Lros. 
AAGVANCE, ....ccecscccccccs seeeseces 60% 
C'eveland 70% 
QHOWR, 2 ccccccccccceccece ecccccccese 60% 
BE POU vvotcecescoccescceese 60% 
PROTEGE. cccacccceseccecces 60&10 
Sterling tevackede@. epigthes 60 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: 
No. 1. Special. $13 eee 60&10 
No. 2,Standard, $18........-.60&10% 


Myers’ Stayon Hauygers and Track, | 


5UK10% (net) | 
Stowell Mfg. ant Foundry Co.. 

















Acme ravlor Ball Bearing ...... 40 | 
UND cnrcccks «este veccoesececnce 60% 
Badger Barn Door........ see. oo WW : 
Baggage Car Door = 
Climax Anti-Friction........ 0+. -.00% | > 
Elevator... .cccccsee eececccccecece 40% 1% 
DINO, c.ccuchouseusveséreseccosavel J = 
Interstate... 2 
Lundy Parlor Door o 
DENN. ccncewe-coe a 
Matchless ; ‘Ss 
Narsen.... é00 [= 
Railroad. .. a esnceeces coccncogn h oF 
Street Car Door... oes <gumee 
Steel, Nos. 400, 404, 500.....40&15¢] 
Stowell Parlor Door. opngnscovsees 1 
Wild West, Nos. 30°, 404, 500...) | 50 be 
Zenith for Wood Track.... ++ 20508 
Taylor & Boggis | Foundry Co. 
Kidder’s... * BOR15&x10& 
Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Bike Koller Bearing avee.eeos 60104 
C. J. Roller Bearing.......... HU&10% 
Cycle Ball Bearinyg..........6.....00% 
Dwarf Ball Bearing... -- AE 
Ives, Wood Track .. 60&10 
L.T. Roller Bearing. . HOKLVKIE 
New Era Roller Bearing. ......50a&1(0% 
O. K. Roller Bearing...... 60& 10&54% 
Prindle, Wood Track.............. 60 
Richards’ Wood lrack........ . 0% 
Richards’ Steel lrack.........50&10 
Spencer Roller Bearing. ..... .6ud&10 
Tandem Nos. land2. .. . 608 
Underwriters’ Roller Be aring.. ; = } 
Velvet.... | 
Wilcox suditorium Baii Bearinig's0 | 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123 40 
Wiicox rlevator Voor Hangers, 
Nos il2 and 122.. aiaea ci & 
Wilcox Elevator Door Hangers 
SP eae 40 
Wilcox Fire Trolley, Roller | 
Se ee eee 3) 
Wilcox Le ‘Roy Noise less Sal | 
SRE eRe ee Hy 
Wilcox New C entury. WEE 10% | 
Wilcox U. K. steel Track........ 50% | 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley 50 
Wicox Trolley Bait Bearing. .. 40% 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge. ,| 
eee ree 404 | 
Harness Menders—sce 
Menders. 


paseo Snaps—See Snaps. 
as 
MeKiuney’s Perfect Hasp ®doz,.... 50% 
Wrought Hasps, Staples, &c.—See 
Wrought Geods, 
Hatchets— 
Best Brands......- eenesea 
Cheaner Brands,.... .. 
Note. —Net prices ofte n made, 
Hay and Straw Knives— 
See Knives. 


/@508 10% 
O@604 10% 


Hin 
Blind@and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravitu Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O P:; 
Niagara: Clarks O. P.; Clark’s 
Tip; Buffalo.) 
WP svinkesvece 3 3 5 
Doz pair..... $0.75 145. 2.90 
Mortise Sh utter : 
(L. & P., O. S., Dixie, &c.) 


Daca 1 1% 2 &% 


Doz. pair....$0.60 .55 .52 .hé 
Mortise Reversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 
ec.) 


NO. .cocccecee 1 1% 
Doz. pair.. $0.65 60 
North's Antomatie Blind Fixtures, No. 
2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for Brick, 


an tw? 
Or 


GRRE. <cideescksenbisegudaciacas 10% 
Parker... . oe - -70@75 1% 
Readin *g Gravity. snbedesaanease .. T5&10E 


Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3.5, 11 & 13 
70X10@70&204 
Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
% doz. sets, without screws, $v.30; 
with screws, $1.15. 
Wrightsville H’dware Co.: 
O.8, Lull & Porter...... 
Acme, Lull & Porter.....c..e+ ah 
Queen City Reversible... f 
Stenger’ s Positive Locking, Nos. 1& 
. Uk LS 
Noiseless, Nos. 60, 65, 55. 
Todi Nt 





She pard’ 8} 


186%, Oid Pat’n, Nos, i,3 & 5. ...7 ses 2% 
Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1, 3 &'5 5& Thex 
oeawe Gravity Locking, Nos. 1,3 & 
746% 
Shepard's *Doubie’ Locking, Nos. 20° 
& T&L % 
Champton Gravity Locking, No. 75... 
5&7! 6% 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. o 
T5&746 











IRON AGE 


Pioueer, Nos. 060, 45 & 5i4.. T&T 
Empire, Nos. 101 & 103. W&7¢ 
W, H. CO.’s stortise Gravity Locking, 
No, 2 . FOG 1% 
Gate Hinges— 
Clark's or Shepard's = Doz, sets: 

MNS iSeaiinangekes 1 2 3 
Hinges with Late! thes.41.86 1.90 2.65 
Hinges only... ce... $1.20 1.49 2.0 
Latches only...ces ) 6 


New England: 
With Latch sim ales . eMSl 55 
Without Latch doz. ....@$1.25 
Reversible Sel f-¢ losing 
With Latch doz. . M@E1.80 


Without Latch i0z. .. AS1AS | 


Western: 
With Latch.........doz. 


$1.4 75 | 
Without Late ha... doz, $0.95@ 1.20 


Wrigchtsvi le H’dware ¢ : 
Shepard’sor Clark's, doz. sets, 
Hinges with Late hes 8...$1.80 2.00 2.77 
Hinges only........ coeel OD 1.50 2.10 
Latches only ne 65 .65 7 

Spring Hinges— 

Holdback, Cast Trovw.cro. $8.00@9.00 

Non-Holdback, Cast Tron. 


gro $7.! 0@? 7.5 
J. Bardsley } 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking. 154 | 
Bommer bros. : 


Bommer Ball Bearing F loor Hinges» 
At) 


Rommer Spring at 3 


oe ccesee 40% | 
Chicaxo spring Butt Co. | 
CE ain ncemcnemsnesaedeadsees 254 
I IK. dc oc. cceusdvadsen 0% 
Garden City Engine House... .. 25% | 
Keenc’s Saloon Door.............25% 
Triple End.... © ceeecccctce 50% 
Columbian Hdw. Co.:.............. ee | 
Acme, W rt. Steel....0..00000 0c000030% 
vases caacadsaauasave 20% 
American saab 30% | 


Columbia, No. i4: 
Columbia, No. 18 
Columbia, Adjustable.. 


“e er $9. 00 


Gem. new list 
Clover Leaf..... 
Oxford, new list... 
Hoffman Hinge & Foundry o. 
No.70 & 80 Holdback Detac hable $8.50 
Lawson Mfg. Co.: 
Matchless geedvectasuunl 
Matchless P ‘ivot. weeseece coecces -- 45% 
Payson Mfg. Co.: 
Oblique ae 
Stover Mfe. Co.: 
Ideal, No. 16, Detachable, # gr 





Extra 10% often given on most of these Hinges, 


Wk 10" 





Ideal, No. 4...............¥8 gr. $9.00 
New Idea No. 1 # gr. $9.00 
New Idea, Double Ae ting ‘5 
Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap and T Hinges, &c., list Mar. 


15. 1901: 
10%} 


Light Strap Hinges..... 
Heavy Strap Hinges.. 75410% | @ 
Light T Hinges.......... 66%4%| = 


Heavy T Hinges..... 60k ih | ia 
Extra Heavy T Hinges. want Lee 
Hinge Hasps. ..c.coses. 55% |S 
Cor. Heavy Strap ....... 7510% | & 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T. xencunnt 
6to12in.... ..tb 4c 


Screw Hook 5 1. to 20 in 
and Strap. } 22 te 26 Whowseccn 
Screw Hook and Eye: 


%4 to Llinch,...... wedeawnuen 
Mes cccacuces ecédeceeeses lb.6 ¢ 
POONON i cn cgis<uncccenceeseanreen 1G 
Miscellaneous— 
Hoffman’s Steel Spring Butt Hinges. . 
40& 10% 
Hoffman’s Offset Refrigerator Hinges. . 
4& 10% 
Hods, Coal— 
15 16 17 18 inch. 


Galv. Open. .$2.70 3.00 3.30 5.60 @ doz. 

Jap. Open. ..$2.10 2 Lo 2 2.70 3.00 ® doz. 

Gualv. Fun ‘el. $2.30 35.60 3.90 i, 2% P doz. 

Jap. Funnel. $2.70 3 00 3.30 3.60 B doz. 

Hoes— Eye— 

Scovil and Oval Pallet eccichesinas 
BOBS @608 1085% 

Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899.. -« 0@708 10% 


es OE ils Is iis cecancecctece sodhucseoen 
Handlied— 
Sept. 1, 1900, List: 
fii ld and Garden,,... as daeqeteaan 


Ladies’, Boys’, Toy and Onion... 


70k 108 10% 
Street and Mortar .... ..75&74t2% 


Prantasstt” ecev eee OP1IOM 10G5. E24 
BUGIS 6 cicdnicccetneauecescal 70k 30% 
Ww eeding. wtheus 75% 


Note.— Vanu facturers and jobbers’ use 
a diversity of lists, and often sell at net 
prices 

‘t. Madison Crucible Garden Hoe.. 


Ft. Madison Crescent C ultivater a 

per doz -- 75& 10&2% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes : 

Regular Weight.........:.. ® doz. $4.50 

Junior Size..... . ® doz. 34.00 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe. # doz..3 80 
¥t. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe. . 75 
Kretsinger’s Cut Kasy, per doz.... 
ENS noducconcedacksubecéan 
W.& ©. [vanhoe.. 





B. B. Cultivator Hoe......-..-....75& 

Acme Weeding. ...........0...5.0 T&F 

W.& CL ightning Shuffle Hoe, # dos. 
4.85 


Hoe Rings and Ringers— 
See Rinys and Ringers. 

Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Mac B ie Hots 


Hollow Ware— 
See Ware. Hollow, 


Hoiders— Bit— 

Angular, # doz. $24.00....... +e» 458104 

Door 
Empire ove ce AOS 
File and To 

Cc. E Jennings & CC», Model Foci Hold- 
OFB..00 331.4% 

Nicholson file Holders and File Han- 
Geedicten sacs canoes ° - «+. 384% 


Clothes Line, Reading List 





Hooks— Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Readin us eédnmemani 60% 
Lird Cage, Sargent hs ist -50&10@60% 
Ceiling, Sarge nt’s Li aéeunctedneee 4k 1 
| Clothes Line, etiesaa's . 408 10% 


65£10@65&£10&10% 
Clothea Line, Sargent’s L eer 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List..... 452104 
Clothes Line, Stoweli’s........ .. cesses 70% 


| Coat and Hat, Stowell’s .............4. 70% 
| Coatand Hat, Kkeading............. TO@T5% 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville ......65£10% 
Harness, Reading List........70&10@75% 
Wire— 
bee hccadewecs duéeewanns 50% 


WireC '& H., Hooks g, 60d 10@ 60d: 105% 
Attias, Coat and Hat: 
Single ONE ida sauaiwendadectces 45 







RO OMOW EON cides dndcudacads ise 108 
Czar Harness.......... - 50&1025¢ 
Wire Coat and Hat: 

ODN sasdckdn asus acataee ane K0% 

Dy Miveduscuccdtandatatataneiatinadsces 60% 

V Brae e, ‘Chief and Czar....... seesOu 
| ee seas 60% 


Bright Wire Gcods—See Wire. 
Wrought Iron— 


Box, 6 in, per doz, $1.50; 8 in., $1.75; 
10 in., 32.00. 
| See doz. $1.95@,1.25 


Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 
See Wrought Goods, 
ee 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium, 
$6.00; ; Heavy, $6.50 
Grass.......Nos. 1 4 

Pees dbadsiaade: aces $1. 50 1.7 2.00 

Common. ,. $1.30 1.30 140 1.60 
Potato and Manure .............+ 70% 
Whiffletree,. 
Hooks ana Eyes: 

Brass... coc. ccce oe COC1INR10@, 70% 

Malleable fron ......70@5@70e 1 % 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locking 

Gate and Door Hook............ 60% 
Crown Picture ...- 5OX104 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 

Corn Hooks—See Knives. Corn. 
Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 
_Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, %4-inch: 

Competition, .......+. Jt. & 41@ L34c 
3-ply Standard ......ft. 5 @6e 
Ss 
c 
c 


L-ply Standard,...... ai @ 9 

S-ply extra........ timn 2 an 

L-ply extra eseeccce ey 11 @i2 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled : 

Low Grade ........ coceehte 6 @7 

Fate quality. ..cccccces ft. 8 @I « 

rons— Sad— 
From J, to 10...... ecccccec 0 BGS 
B. B. Sad Trons..... eon Lb. B44Q@394C 
Chinese Laundry.......0..lb. 5@54e 
Chinese Sad......... so rae 1@3% 
Mrs. Potts’, per set: 

Nos. 50 55 60 65 
65@t0e 60@65e 75@S80e 70a7T5¢ 
New Rugland Pre ssing. lb... 3K%@ 3c 

Soldering— — 
Soldering Copper ..ee.... secs 18@,19 
2 lb., and i cittudwecd cade 
Covert Mfg i icunacuadceuded sa 20&2¢ 
Smith & Heme way Co’s Sets.... .... 70 
anne 


Pinking Trons............@02. 


50@Q@,60e 


ack Screws—*“ee Screws. 
Jacks, Wagon— 





Covert Mfg. Co., Steel. ............. A5R2% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’ : 

SE dhhanée cece cidtcushnensetindéded H& 10% 
FICCI recess scccdsceccecasesesceae Mee 
Lockport 40408108 
DOM Bev cccccectccccescace acaet 33UGR 54 


ettles— 
Brass, Spun, Plain. ........ ..20@25¢ 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Hollow. 
Knife Sharpeners— 
See a rpeners, Knife. 
Kniv 
butcher, Shoe, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c ane 
Hartzell Cutlery Co........... 
Smith & “‘emeuway Co.. 
Hay and Straw—See Hay Kn 
orn— 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, ® doz 
Withington Acme, # doz., $2. 
$2.75; dj. Serrated, $2. 20: > 
rated, $2.10; zones ‘No. 1, $1. 50: 
Yankee Nv. 2, $1.1 









Drawitg— 

Standard List..... 0000 TOM °@' 10d mms 
Adjustabie Handle ....... 2 os 
PN We dn ida cenandddsdcaccactanccnade’ 

Cantelo’s F olding i aicmndcaeie ade seasons 
C. E. Jenviogs & Co. Nos. 45, 46. .40&10¢ 
Jennings Gnas cccecsateas 6634857 
Swan's, j.0-.ccccccccce .-- TOK 1LOR26¢ 
Watrous... .* oe e"eeeeneeee 

L. &1.J.W hite.. .20&5@254 


Hay and Straw— 
Lightning. . per dos. $5 00@5.25 
Iwan's Sickle Edge beecences # doz. $10. 00 
Iwan’s Serrated. ............. # doz., $11.00 
IN cclenacceutscaues ceeccees # doz, $8.50 

Mincing— 
ihistiisve xs sdcncascecai # gro. $15.00 

Miscellaneous— 
I as doz. $2.00@3.00 

# doz. 83. 00@3.25 
Kno 


ase, pad inch, Birch, or —— 

Rubber SO ONG ccnccacuste pen ye 
Carriage, Jap, all sizes..gro. 3003. 
Door, Mineral. ........... doz. aakae 
Door, Por. Jap'd......... doz, 65@,70« 
Door. Por. Nickel....doz. $2.00@ 2.10 
Bardsley'’s Wood Door, Shutter, &c...154 
PicCurO, SOTO «occ ccccccceeses 60&104 

acing Leather— 
See~ Belting Leather— 


Ladders Step Etc.— 





' @oshen Mfg. Co.'s Step, etc.... . 504 
| Myers’ \ o'seles. Store Ladders........50% 








74 











Ladies— Melting— - 
De, & tho Mg, UO.ccccccccece — cevccvesce 25% 
P BS. W ..cccccccerseveesscetees seeeeee DUS 
Head ig , aptinte sepa ebebeens coneeeesacsaneee 6U% 
SAPMCNU’S. .....ccercsccesccecees 4U@4UK1 US 

Lanterns— fubular— 
Reguiar 1uouwiar,.... 402, F435@4.? 76 
Lift ubular.......... G0z. ¥4.75@4. 


Hinge 1 woular.,..+e-doz, $4.75@s. 5 
Other styles. Wud LU@LOake10k5% 





Bull’s Eye Police— . 
No. 1. £94 WNCN, ..cccrcccescecceeccfo-00 
De: B BAGO... sx00000ves+rvecenee 34.00 
Latcnes, fnumb— A 
Rogyin’s Latenes....+..+6 doz. 830@33¢ 


Lawn wiowers— 
pee Movers. Law. 


Leaders Cattle 
Small ee ee doz. 50C; 


emer ‘Saueozers- 
See Squeezers, Lemon. 


Lifters, Transom on 


Solid urip, Payson Mfg. Co. soe ee eth 
Oe er paondsrnetsesnee 


large, 55¢ 


Lines— 
Wire Clothes, Nos... 18 19 0 


100 fect ....00-+++ 082.20 2.09 166 

b Jeet... .sc0es 2081.80 1.70 1.30 
Ossawan Mills. a 

Crown Solid Braided Chalk.. .B344% 

Mason’s, No. 0 10. NO. 0.....+6+ da 


Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chatk, -0. 0 to 3..... 40% 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0, 86. 00; 


No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No.3, $7. nd 
= use pampossseareeenseess suena 30% 
cks— Cabinet— 

Ca ieet LOCKS. .0000. 334@s5 HET 


Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 
(Net prices are very often made on 
these goods. } 


Reading Hardware Co.. asneeces osceusen 50% 

RK, & &. Mfg. Co. oeseers £Us 

Sargent & CO.....0---+ seeseee "40@40&10% 
Elevator— 

Stowell’s. .........---+--eeeeree poveegcst 40% 
Padlocks— 


Wrought Iron. 7 LIRE@SIL5% 
R.& Kk. Mfg. Co. Were. Steel aud Brass.5u% 


Sash, &c.— 

Fitch’s: aa 
Bronze and Prass.......+-+++ oe 6626% 
TPOM......- cevcccccerececccccees sovcee (UZ 

lves’ Patent.; e 
Bronze and Brass........00---eee--+s 62'9% 
BEIM, .ccccccccsccoccscsccssecescsoees 22 280, 
Wrought Bronze and Brass. . 5S 

' Ww a = seen s6en sbeneceeseseese _ 

Payson’s Sigmal.......--+«seeseessess s+: % 

——— Snitieneshewnae 60&10&10@7U% 

achines—___ Boring— 

Common, Upright, Without augers . 

2.00 

Common, Angular, Without Augers, 

$2 25 
Without Augers. 

R. & E. Mfg.Co.: Upright. Angular. 
Improved No. 3.94.2 No. 1.85.00 
Improved No. 4. 3. 75 No.2 3.38 
Improve d No. 5. 2.756 

Jennings’ a sineeeei 2.50 8.00 

Millers’ Falis.. 6.75 


ll’s, Rice’s Pat. 2. 50 2.75 
Sean’ ’s, No. 500.. 5.10 No. 200 6.45 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti- Friction Differential Pul- 


ley BIOCK. ....----+0+ee.+.eeenseseceeee 80% 
Moore’s cand Hoist, with Lock Brake.2U% 


Moore's Portable Pneumatic Hoist, ,, .25% 
ice Cutting— 
Chandler’s.. piaeaese nee sese mhcus 15% 

la 


Wayne American........... # doz. $28.00 
Western Star, No. 2 4 doz. 28.00 
Western Star, No. 8 -# doz. 30.00 
&t. Louis, No. Ri .cca exgueeka # doz. 60.00 
Maiiets— 
HACKOIY.... -ssveeccee sevees AKILE@50N 
Lignumuite. seecceeseceess MOLIGMIUE 
Yunners’, Hickory and Applewood, 
dOZ..000e covcce ecccsccceceees DO@IEC 
Mats— .. Door— 
Elastic Steel ieee 5. OO). ccpeneses 00s BON 
atto 
a Picks aaa Mattocks. 
Meat Cutters— 
See Cutters, Meat. 
1 la Cans_s~ ¢ Cans, Milk 






Coffee 
Euterprise Mfg. Co ............... 25@304 
National, list Jan. 1, ’94.. “sae 
Parker’s Columbia and V ‘ictor@.. 
50&10@80¢ 


Parker's Box and Side,.... ..50&10@60¢4 
Swift, Lane Bros... beaSeeeenenee 30% 
Mincing Knives— 
see Knives, Mincing. 
Molasses Cates -— 
See Gates, Molasses. 
Money Drawers— 
see Drawers, Money. 
Mowers Laivn— 
Net prices are generally quoted, 
SS rr al! sizes. $1. oe 95 


Good..coce--- +e. all sizes, $2.25@2.50 
10 12 lh 16-inch 
High Grade 4.25 450 4,75 5.00 


a vntncensnavecisesncucd 0& 10857 





Great American RS 
Great American Ball Be aring. . 6OG 1085 
CRIB ETENT . concccoscsecccesssesns WK5¢ 
Pennsylvania .. peas Ok LUGS 
Pennsylvania Golf. : .. 508 
Pennsylvania Horse......... 40% 
Pennsylvania Pony..........cccccee.ees 45 
Philadelphia : 
Styles M.,S., C., K., T.....00 - o0e FOR 5T 
Style A. ell Steei.... . 63K UG 
Style E, low W heel ' C0104 
Style KE, High Whe -70R10R5¢ 
Drexel and Gold Coin low list... 50&5¢ 


alls— 
Cutand Wire. See Trade Renort. 


Wire Nail: and Brads, Panered. 
List July 20,1899 85@10Q85e:104&10% 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, &c. See Tacks. 


THE 


Horse— 

No.6 7 S$ 9 10 
A.C.......25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21e¢....40&5¢ 
Ausable. ..28¢ 24¢ 25¢ 240 23¢. 50& 106 
C. B. K....25¢ 25¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢.......40% 
Champi' in28e 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23e 

40&10&5% 
Clinto. ...19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 157 ld¢ eoce 

3 BOR 10858 
MaudS.. .25¢ 23¢ 22. 2le 2le..... 
Putnam ..23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢@..... aaues 
Vulcan ...23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 10¢ 15¢,. .25&10% 


Ameriean, Nos. vo to lt ® .. V@Ree¢ 
Neponset.........No%.5 t»> 10¢ ® m 12¢ 
Jobbers’ special brands,. .per lb. 8@9c 


Picture 

1% , alg ” 3% in, 
Brass Head, .),5 .60 .20 .95 1,00 gro. 
Por. Head... .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 . gro. 


Nippers, See Pliersand Nippers. 


Nut Crackers— 
see Crackers, Nut. 


Nuts— 

Cold Punched : Of list. 
Mfrs. or U.S. Standard. 

Square, plain..... ee eeeee $s. 70@4.80 

Hexagon, plain «-$4.90@5.00 

Square, C, T. 

Hexagon, C, T. 
Hot Pressed: 

Mfrs., U S. or Nar, 





$5..0@5.40 


Gauge Stan'd. 


Square Blank ....... + 85.00@5,10 
Hexagon Blank.........- $5.30@.40 
Square Tapped........++-84.80@4.90 
Hexayon Tapped..... $5.10@5.20 


RPinc~ 


Best or Government.,..........10. 6i4c 
ey eoees Covcccccccccece cwoensans € 
U. PO cdgssvaudcs avkeees lb. 5%ec 
iaadure Spun Oakum. sss. 00..284C 

— ‘ijt lots 4c lb. off f.0 b. New 
Yor 


Oil Axle— 

Snow Flake: s 
1 pt. caus, per GOZ............ $3.00 | = 
1 qt. cans, per GZ. .........466 $4.80 > 3 
1 yal. cans, per aoz...... wee +2 B15 00 | & 


5 gal, cans, per doz............$66.00 ) 8 


Oil Tanks—Sce Tanks, Oil. 


Oilers— 
Brass and Copper....cese.s... Lod 10% 
TU: OP MOORE a. bp accdcscnen +e GOR10% 
BONO cn cencsawis paKhondee ks +. + 60810% 
Paragon: 
Brass and Copper........... 40k 10% 
Te OF MNES. ocetescsneneceei 608 10% 
Bie. .cccosscvccccscecscccsscess 608 10% 


Malieabts, Hammers’ Improved, No. 1, 


$3.60; No, 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40 # doz. 2b¢ 
Malleable, Ramee Old Pattern, 

DO RIEE. . «: -0009h000600s+ 00006060 50&10% 
Wilmot & ‘Hobbs Nite. « Co: 

Spring Bottom Cans...........70@70&10¢ 

Railroad Oilers etc,... +++ + BU@HUK 10% 

Openers— Can— 
Frenchoc..cc ccs ccccccccescse0s8O8. S5C 
Iron Handle...... eine doz. 25@27c 
Sprague, fron Hdie, .per doz 35@40c 
Sardine Scissors.. doz. $1.75@$3.0) 
Tip COP... ..ccceeesceereeeee per doz, $0.75 
National, ® gro....-.-..+0.++- $1.75@82.00 
Stowelll’s ......ce+eeeeees -per dos. 35@45¢ 
Waldorf, ® gro “"é Sednidiqudduiiiniis aa $8.65 


Nickel Plate........ 
Silver Plate........ 


Packin 


Asbestos ing Bring, Wick and Rope, 
Lb '@15%c Wb. 
Rubber— 
Poet: C. Ziccces 0st0cesstin. tie 
Beet. GC. O. & .0000 0000008 600006 -I@I135c 
Sheet, C. B. B..s000r.000% eoee+ LO@Ihc 
Sheet, Pure Gum..........0. --60@70c 
inn 5s Koeisnaesn - 35@40c 
Jenkins’ Standard, # B 80¢....25@25a5¢ 
Miscellaneous— 

American Packing......... 7@10c lb, 
Cotton Packing...... soso e- LS@Iic lb, 
Italian Packing...........9@i2we lb, 
Ge inanee nase seoxes sescseeed@ic ld. 
Russia Packing.....0. +6.+.7@Ue lb, 

Pails— Creamery 
8. TA with gauges.. No 1 $6.50; 

No. 2, 28.75 # doz, 

Galvanized— 


-per doz., $2.25 
. per doz., $3.50 








Price per doz. 
Quart..c.ce. BW 12 i 

Water, Regular .. 1.75 2.00 2.25 
Water, Heavy.... 840 3.60 3.80 
Fire, Rd, Bottom, 2.25 2.50 3.00 
Well..... eceecee 2.50 3.00 

Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List.. HOB 1V@502 0% 

Fry— 

Common Lipped : 

No. 1 2 8 4 5 

Per doz. 29.69 .75 85 .95 1.15 


Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, S. S. & Co., # doz., Nos. 5.84.50; 
10 $5.00; 20 $5.50; 30, $6.00 
Simplex, e gro., No. 40 $30.00; 50, 
$34.59: 60 839 00: 140, 833.00; 150, 
$87 50: 160, $43.00 
Paper—Building Paper— 
Asbestos lb. 
ORNS DO ccsécsicces * sessile 
Mill Board, sheet. hoa Lu ineres,..4 
Mill Board, roll, thicker than 1 16 


MO. oknwkse apt bngensesetunen ce 
Mill Board, roll, 1- “16 in, acer 

ee See ee ee 8e 
Per roll 

Rosin Sized Sheathina: 500 aq. ft. 

Light wt . 20 lbs. to roll........ $0.32 

Medium wt., 3° lbs. to roll......$0.47 

Heavy wt.,40 lbs, tu roll...... «80.58 

Medium Grades Water Proof 


CRI... 56 a ¥eesiccnal $0.65@1.26 
Deafening Felt, 9, 6 and A sq. fl. 


Pe ON hak a ar ‘ LO.00@Q@4L2,00 
Red Rope Roofing, | 25 0 * 8a. feet per 
PU cans kcawesdaace os orn iebswGin $1.65 


IRON AGE 
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NorTE. —These goods are often sold at 
delivered prices, 
Tarred Paper. 
1 ply (roll 200 sqft.) on..82. ee 


2ply,roll 103 sq. ft...... oo eres HUDML5C 
3 ply,roll 108 sq. fl.e..eees oe oe GMMESC 
Stater’s Felt (roul 5u0 8q ft.).. d0q@eue 


NOTE.—<Above prices a, ten include de- 
| liver ve 


Ke at. Mf . Stone Surfaced Roofing (roll _ 

110 og. apa Neshsennee seeknn eeeee $2.00 

and and Emery— 
us ae Oe ae 6UQ@U0E 10% 
arers— A le— 

saan... ~~ # doz, $4.50 
Ca ctiin neknn’ acim # doz. $5.00 
SE crkcawnnuanakian waned each $5.00 
SE hes cncesesusepawsioasunt each $7.50 
CIN. «si cogsdveoneenil each $16.00 
Family ‘Bay Na a tee # doz. FL ¢.00 
Hudson's Little Star......... # doz. $4.09 


Hudson’s Rocking Jabie.... # doz. $5.54 


Improved Bay State + doz. "$27. 00@30.00 
New Lightning............+. # doz. 35,50 
Reading Ei vcsncsubacstunte # doz. $4.00 
EE Rs ine ncwkekesibics # doz. $7.00 
Turn Table ’98......cccee..-.@ d0Z $5.50 
White Mountain...... . doz $4.00 
Potato— 
IE, vacuous xonenkeneae’ # doz. $5.50 
yw Mountain. ......cccces # doz. bo 
aris Green— per lb 
Arsenic kegs orcushs rr . 1144@12ec 
Kegs, 100 to 175 lbs... ......12 @I8 ¢ 
Kits, Us, 28, 56 Ub8......200--13 @1b € 
Paper boxes, 2 to 6 lbs..... 13 @lsh € 
Paper bo.wes, 1 lb........65 13 @l4 ec 
Paper boxes, % lh......... Ih @16 Cc 
Paper boxes, 4% lb ........ 16 @16 ¢ 
Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1399...... eee. O@I0k 10% 
Pigeons — Clay 
Marko's Black Birds, f.o b. factory, 





33.7 a 





See also 7raps, 


Pinking trons— 
See /rons, Pinikcing. 
Pins— Escutcheon— 
WER S easuiccndccdie 0004 Lu@6048 10% 


Iron, list Nov. 11,°85..  ...UUQ@6010. 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Standard, NT er err 
Extra Heavy, 2 -6in. ecceeercccveces 70% 
pr 


Pipe, Merchant, Boiler 
Tubes, &c.— Galva- 
Merchant Pipe. Black, nized 
Vg to % inch... ..000+-5U% 438% 
5% to 1S inch........... 67% 05% 
Boiler Tubes. Upto 
Steel. 22 Jeet 
1to 1% inch, inclusive, .... 066.0. 45% 
2% to 5 inch, inclusive..... cecccus dean 
1% tos 2% and 6 to 13 inches,,......58% 
ron. 
1to1% inch and 244 it. .... cee ecees 48% 
1% to#~minch....... coercocccescens hO% 
234 to 13 inch beceeeeseecee cocecces DOR 
Casing, Cut Lengths. S.& S. 
$20 BENCH. crvecocssercsecce ...61%% 
314 toh inch...... eos cccces . 57% 
444 to a papas ennneelnae 
ive ; 
Standard ~ vous Fittings, 2 to2hin. 
New England ..... _ . cess» 000 10S 
New York and New Jersey 73% 


Maryland, Delaware, Fast Penn. ws 
West Penn. and W "est Valosss. 075% 
Virginin. 900 60cdes openseGsers ie 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky. ieecgeues 
Carload lots a ea deliv bied: 
nes_an ane trons - 
Planet, Sod Plane 
DBI .0 0s: cee nteees Lode? 4 @4L0ek-10% 
Bench, irst qualit LEBIOQ@LE A: 1085% 
Bench, pecans qua’ LOC 1G 508 1085 5% 
8 (Stanle i 
Batieg"s ¢ ye “25% 10@ 258108107 
Gage Self Setting ...........e:ceeeeseee 35% 
iron P 
Balley’s (Stanley K. & L.Co)........... 
25& 10@25@10&10¢ 
Chaplin’s Iron Planés............. 50&10% 
= rude (Stanley Rk. & L. 
Dad. 6000+ cesees cee ROK IU@ZSS 1 0&107 
eaneunt i aecneucunissneemmenae 50K10& lus 
Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons........ 
__ 305.30 104: os 
Bake BIOS. .occcncccccasnessccccccece 
Stanley, R. & L 





L.& 1. J. White.. We5@ 252 
Pianters, Gorn, Hana. 
Kohler's Eclipse............ ..# doz. $9.00 
rates 
eoce a 334@4e 


Seit Sealing Pie Prates (S. 8. & Co.), # 
CREED i 0t6sapeianeweeesiensnence ..508 
Pliers and Nippers— 


Dahlen FACTS. -vverscceces 708 10@754 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.15@ 
$1.20: 6 in., $1.35@$1.45 
Gas Pipe.. 7 8 10 12-in, 
_ S175 $2.00 $2.75 $3.76 
Acme Nippers............. 50@50&5% 
Bernard's: 
Parallel Pifers, BC ......cccccccs cass 35 
Paragon Pliers...... ... ereeeees - OURS | 
EE CN non occu dkny cawan ated E0&5% 
Elm City Fence Pliers.... .......... B5¢ 
Cronk Hanger Co.: 
American Button....... ceetes -7T5&100 
Cromk’s. ....cccccccccsssoce eocccrees ++. OUS 
Improved Button............. oe : FOK104 
SRE OS POEs van Coccccseccescccics 50g 
Combination and others. . 2Q5% 


Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers. 
and Tools 50@50&5¢ 
+ S&S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippe rs, 
30@390810 
Swedish Side, End and ougen Cut- 
ting Pliers. : a ad 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Plo and Nippers, all kinds....... 40¢ 


m and Level 
Praag! nbp and in wdt aii ieee 
Davis Iron, Machinist Nos, 1 to 14... .20¢ 
Davis Iron, — 8.6 to49... .35¢ 
Disston’s, ° {70% 
Pocket Levels........ "79k 0R 1084! 5E10¢ 


ial 10@40&1 0&10¢ 


Stanley R. & L.Co . 
Staniey’s Duplex......... 20@20&10&10% 
Woods’ Extension. ...........+ cores DOGE 


Poachers, Egg— 
a Steam Egg Poachers, ® doz., 
NO. $7.20; No. 2, SLi. 06 x do 3, 
$11. 06; NO. 4,914.50. ...ccccecd coocee 


Points, Claziers’— 


Bulk and i lb, papers... lb, 8 c@.. 
\%-lb. papers..... saircve BOK. 


Ya-lb, pUpers..ccccoeccceld,. 9 C@.. 


Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye....... # doz, $3.25 
Ft. Madison, Western........ # doz, $3.75 


Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Lists.......25@2 Cas e 
PIE céenctatnntannms ica 40 Serecercde 

Polish—Metal— 

Prestoline Liquid, No. 1 (4g pt.), eer” 

$4.00; No. 2 (1 qt.), $0.73 chp aeniesces 404 
Prestoline Paste..............ce00 408104 
George William Hoffman : 

U.S. Metal Polish Pasce, 3 oz. boxes, # 
doz. 50¢; # gr. $4.50; 16 boxes, x 
ey $1.25; | Db boxes, ® doz. $2. 25. 

. S. Liquid. 8 oz. cans, # doz. $1.25; 
# gr. ‘slo 2.00, 

Barkeepers’ F riend Metal Polish, ® doz. 
$1.75; ® gr. $15.00, 

Wynn’s White Silk, & pt. cans, # 
bis. vicsccnnmpanconceucesnes eevee 82.00 
Stove— 

Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 ) cans .. 

# db 10¢ 
Black Eagle, Liquid, '¢ pt. cans..... 


# doz. 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, %{ ® cans.® gro, $9.00 


Ladd's Biack Beauty, gr. 310.00....... or 
Joseph Dixon’s, # _ ee gigs 
Dixon’s Plumbago. . odes fh 8¢ 
PP nc cldvebroctstcctveuecsed e gr. * 2 .50 
Gem, ® gr. ID cancxsucuncstomes .. 10% 
SOMGGER . socccccccocecces cvcees # gr. 33.50 


Es Fee vennbedesentceeness # gr. $3.50 
teerless [ron Enamel, '¢ pt. cans.. 





# doz. $1.50 
Wynn's: 

Biack Silk, 5 ® pail............. each 70¢ 

Black Silk, 'e th box......... # doz, $1. 00 

Black Silk, 5 oz. box. . 8 doz.80.75 

Black Silk, ey eae ».® doz.$1.00 

Poppers, re 
Round or Square: 

1 qtesssrereee ees. ee GTO. $7.00@$7.50 

1% qt.. veeeeess GTQ. 9 50@ 1000 

BOE. saswade ies 10.50@, 11.00 

Post Hole and Tree Au- 

ers and Diggers— 
See usu Diyyers, Lust Hole, &c. 

Potato Parers— 

see Parers, Potato, 

Pots— Glue— 
Enameled...... padbeat amit taba 45% 
PEE niin Ghincncénceussheetacss<s "10m 

Powder— 

In Canisters : 

Duck, i lb, each. newecsaees 

Fine 8 Sporting. 1 tb each. 

Rifle, ¥%-lb. each... .cccceoe 

Rifle, 1-lb. each... savteasswescee 
In Kegs: 

Duck, 634-1. kegs... ...ceccecee G8-25 

Duck, 12/a-lb. kegs... netnnee $4.25 

Duck, 25-lb kegs. eeevese eceee .G5.00 





Rifle, 6i4-lb BOGS. ccccccccccececGleSb 

Rifle, 1244-lb, kegs... ...0.. 0000. G8.25 

Rifle, 25-lb. kegs...... .se0 ae 00 
King’s Seini-Smokeless: 


Keg (25 & bulk).. seeveeeee 6.50 
Ha f Keg (12's ® bulic)........... 3.50 
uarter Keg (6'4 ® bulk) ......... 1.90 
Case 24 (1 ® cans bulk)..,,........88.50 
Half case ‘(1 ® cams bulk).......... 50 
Kine’ s Sinokeless: Snot Gun Rifle 
(25 ® bulk)...... $1200 $15.00 
ie f (Keg. (125s ® bulk) 6,25 7.75 
uarter Keg (6'4 ® bulk) 3,25 4.00 
ase 24 (1 ® cans bulk)..14.00 17.00 
Pree case 12 (1 B® cans bIk)7.25 875 
re - 
a uit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mig. ©0.......ccceseess 
Seai Presses— 
Morrill'’s No. 1, per doz, $20.00........ - 508 
Morrill’s No 2, per doz. $22 50.........- 50% 


Pruning Hooks and 
Shears—sce Shears. 
Pullers, Nail- 


kbd baile dd capes 40@40& 
er i. No. 3, ‘per doz. $100 _ 
& 10% 


Pearson No. 1, orem Spike Puller 
each $50.00... ‘ 
Petican, ® doz. $9.00... sovseee.... 408108 
DING vna8. 4aentcass eas 1 
Seranton. Case Lote: os # doz $18.00 
Oo. | (large), ® doz. $6.50; No, 2(1 
5.75; No 8(small), $5.00; No, § 2B (large), 
No. 38-B (small), $*.00; No. 3 eh 
(large ), 8450; No 3-D (smali) $4.00. 
Smith & Hemen way Co, 
Diamond B, No. 2, ca é lots. ¥ doz $6.00 
Diamo +t B, No, 2, case lots. ® doz $5.50 
Ghent, wo: i. # doz. $18; No. 2, wine 
Puileys-Singie Wheel” 
bers aces 2 
Awning ..doz, $0.45 20 «6.96 
Inch .. 2y 246 


Hay Fork, Swivelor Solid Eye... 
doz, $1. f 
Hot House.doz 02, $1.35@1.50 





$90.65 5 90 1.20 
: fackh...+. . 14 1% 1% 2 
Screw..... doz. $0.15 2G 2 30 
Ee 1% 2 9% 2% 
Side. --d0z. $0.30 LO 655 60 
Fach. ...3< 1% 1% 2 ‘26 
Tackle....doz. $0.30 AS 65 1.10 
Stowell's: ; 
Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction . 
Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction, . “Goa 08 


Hay Fork. Anti- Saeenee, 5-in, ‘Wheel, 


® doz. $12.00 





Flectric Light 7." ane eee . 
Side, Anti-Friction.,........... .- 602104 


Common Frame . Synaieo or 7 
sige Nee SS Galea 
—— i a 19c.: oa lée. "a @ per 

7 te me ey i? 





